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uY RHIN BLAND L Staab tagms By Henry T. 
| Allen, Major General, U. 8; A. With illus- 
. | trations. Boston: Houghton aOr Com- 
’ pany. $6. 


head of ‘*‘Allen’s Faniily in Ger- 
many.’" General J. G. Harbord 
gave this military Pepys his title. 


his host: ‘‘I'm glad at last to have 

seen a real King.’’ ‘The reigning 
monarchs were only. shadows of 

greatness, their numbers diminished, 

their rule’ demoralized, pared down 
te tolerance of royalty.. .But Henry .. 

T. Alien, formerly commander of the 

Ninetieth Division in the A. EB. F., 

was the All Highest in Coblenz as 

the Kaiser had never been in Pots- 

dam. The General held in check, 

disciplined and ordered 15,000 khaki- 

clad Americaris, and he kept the late 
enemy in good humor by a just and 
benevolent authority. : 
Never did people have such a King. 

never a King had such a good time. 

To add to his felicity, Henry T. Allen 

was an optimist- and a philosopher, 

sane of mind and sound of body. 

The doughboy at Coblenz has been 
accounted a happy mortal, with his 
“pay rising in commodity ‘value and 

_ an admiring~ populace to. attend to 
his wants. But the.acme of‘enjoy- 
ment, of gusto, was the share _of 

the commanding General. The “proof 

may. be found in his breezy, cheerful, 
cordial diary. It. is a fountain of 
satisfaction and contentment. No 

_ Gay's events but~he found pleasure 

in. They flit by as in a-kaleidoscope, 

and he. furnishes. the comment, now 

sage; now quaint, never ill hurtored. 

He consorts with the great and takes 

his ‘réaders with him. -Never in the 
annals of the American Army did 

a ‘soldier have such - opportunities. 
Henry T: Allen of Kentucky was 
always equal to them. The old 
Alaska days when he was exploring 

the Tanana and Kuyukok Rivers 

} must have seemed dim, far away. 
unreal when he sat at banquets. in 
} marble halls with Marshals and Pre-. 
miers, or attended their ‘councils to 
hear the destiny of Europe shaped. 
The author of “Allen's Family in 
Germany’’ is the General. himself. 
On Sept. 30, 1920, he sets down in 
his diary, Pershing having just re- 
viewed the American Army of Occu- 





pation: 3 
The command as it stood today, 
} in field: fitness, capacity 
and appearance is y the 


best: group of soldiers of that size 
that. the United States has ever 
possessed. Pershing said of my 
Ninetieth Division: “It is one of 


is-far ahead of asa Pe 
whole, though I tenderly cherish 
the qualities of my 





goes down in the diary: 





Y RHINELAND JOURNAL” is the 
running diary of Kitig Allen, the. 


After a visit to Coblenz, Harbord wrote to" 


‘ He was relatively very mild in praise of 


(Copyright, 1928, by The New ‘York Times Company.) 


His Baoyant Diary 


~ 


Coblenz district, how various his duties were, 
show much in demand he was for social and 
official functions, how often ‘he was on the 
‘wing for France, for England and other 
countries, how he played as vigorously as he 
worked, and how weighty his responsibilities 
may be judged from incidents taken. at 
random from the diary. Asquith dines with 


him -at the Coblenzerhof; he lunches with- 


yenera] Mangin; he goex to Paris for a 


i 
# 


| WHEN GENERAL ALLEN WAS KING: 


of Rhineland Doings 


portrait«ife size, three-quarters length) he points to the Stars and Stripes streaming 
painted ty Nieper, a “German artist, for from the fortress on the hill and says: 
“10,000: marks ‘(before the» great inflation}, Your coufitry has much_sentiment, fee 
entertains Lord Hardinge. visits Copenhagen which. I wacpis bie We Americins also- 
some - 


_and on” to Berlin, has: a talk. with ‘Lore 
Curzon, another with Kathenau, is asked to 
write .a° book after “reading - Rebertson’s 
“From Private to Field Marshal,’’ joins in 
the ceremony to the Italian Unknown Soldier 
and is decorated. by the King of Italy; meets 































































power? ~ . 
On the opposite page is a photo 
graph of the Rhine with an 
band playing in a little perk in’ the” 


wooded heights. How could General < 
Allen have done any less than show: 
his French visitors politely out?* 





are small, and just below then 
Ine een: Sie ee oe 


*Poipearé in this morning’s Matin 
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has not enough with all his days and 
part of his nights for his work. 
“Ars longa, vita brevis."’ 
Nevertheless it has rainy 
writers, and even some great wri 

ers, have become militantly active ve 
politics. There is no prohibition 
against this. And in two cases they 
may even be justified: First, if. it 
amuses them. After all, politics is a 
sport like all other sports; and, if it 
is well done, it may be quite useful. -. 





Take Chateaubriand: He wanted to 
be a peer of France, an Ambassador, 
a Minister; and under the Restora- 
tion he was all of these. Moreover, 
he published many political pam- 
phiets, some of which had a tre- 














































By PAUL SOUDAY 

. Paris. 

: HETHER every writer 

should ‘have a_ political 
; opinion or not, is open to 

3 auestion; and the same 

applies to every man, no 

‘matter what his profession. Signor 
Antonio Keitr ili, an Italian nov- 
¢list, wrote recently in a novel of 
~Romagnan life: “A man counts for 
nothing unless he is enrolled in some 
party, unless he champions a certain 
cause vociferously and energetically. 
“If he neglects these duties, he will 

: "never be entirely respected in. Ro- 

“magna. What is worse, every one 
looks at him askance, with that side- 
slanting look with which antiquari- 

>} \ans inspect goods whose g 
j ~ they doubt.’ I am not sure whether 

_ this province has a majority of Fas- 
cisti, Communists or Papists. But, 
in any case, a strange tyranny rules 
in Bologna. 

-~ 1 believe that one ‘has a perfect 
right not to publish one’s political 
opinions; and I even believe that one 
has.@ right to have no such opin- 
fons. In the first place, one may 
have other things to do, and think 
that time spent with political discus- 
sions is time lost. Again, do you 

: * remember Taine’s .preface to his 
oa es de la France contempo- 
/.) raine’? Says that celebrated philos- 

opher: “In 1849, when, being 21, I 
became a voter, I felt quite lost. 
* * * | had the choice of becom- 

_ ing a Royalist or a Republican, a 
Democrat or a Conservative, a So- 
cialist or a Bonapartist; but I be- 

_ came none of these, and not even 
> nothing at all. And sometimes I en- 
vied all the good people who were 
go happily convinced of something."' 

It is often true that the firm political 

‘convictions entertained by some peo- 
= ..ple are based on a lack of reflection. 









Let us admit that in practice com- 
Mon sense and experience are suffi- 
client bases for a decision; for we 
on our way, 











nation. But the wise man will take 
“sides quietly, and will deride the 
y political contentions advocated 






do it without much 
‘hhout eetieny See Se ee 
og the fight. Especiallf since 





a ee a enn ere of 
commotion, 


influence.. It is. said that 
the one on ‘““Buonaparte et les Bour- 
bons” was worth as much as an 
army. He was an active collaborator 
in the political department of the 
Journal des Débats. When Louis 
XVIII. took from him the portfolio 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs, he be- 
came embittered, and waged violent 
war against the Government that 
would have none of him. But it was 
a point of honor with him to remain 
a Legitimist; and, having refused to 





serve under Louis Philippe, he re- 


Politics and the Art of Literature 


French Writers Who Have Dabbled in State Affairs 
The Case of Leon.Daudet 


“It has happened 
that writers, 
and even some 
great writers, 
have become 

militantly active in 


politics.” 


> 


alone and in vain. He 
was alm a Republican when he 
died; and had he not, at the age of 
80, died just in 1848, he. would 
doubtless have been only too happy 
to take an active part in the politics 
of the Second Republic. Politics 
seems to have been a passion with 
him. Nothing gave Chateaubriand 
as much pleasure as political battles 
and power—not his great literary re- 
nown, nor the host of adoring ladies. 
Similarly, there have been other 
great men who could not go without 
playing golf, or bridge, or at cup and 
hall. This is a fact to be stated sim- 
ply. without reproach or approval. 
At most we can regret that Chateau- 
briand did not rather devote his ener- 
gies to giving us more masterpieces 
like his marvelous **Vie de Rancé,”’ 
which, written when the author was 
in his seventies, proves that ~age 
could not exhaust his ‘genius. : 

The second case is that of a ques- 
tion so urgent and serious, so far 
above the usual level of political con- 
treversies, that no one can econscien- 
tiously remain indifferent to-it. At 
such a time it is not only the right 
but the immediate duty of the intel- 
lectuals to busy themselves with the 
problem. Of course, Chateaubriand 


tired to wait 
almost © 


* Perhaps it is true that Lamartine, 


his case, that it was essential for] Boulanger from attempting a coup 
the happiness of France and hu-j d'état. 
manity that the Bourbons should be]. But in spite of these excellent in- 
restored, that théy should ~~ stances, to which I could add others 
faithfully the Charte, and that M. le]—for example, the intellectuals in 
Vicomte de Chateaubriand should] the Dreyfus affair—I belieye that in 
have a portfolio. Unfortunately,] general it is more’ advisable for { 
some of this was more illusion than] writers not to wage war except with 
truth. their own peculiar means—after all 

I shall not say exactly the same ofjthe most effective, as well as the 
Lamartine or Victor Hugo. Though] most honorable; I\mean with ideas 
they were not entirely deaf to am-jand the pen. For in active battle 
bition, these two great poets fought} one always loses something and be- 
for really great ideas, which La-j|comes a bit contaminated; and this 
martine called the ‘‘ideas of God."’ | is particularly true in times of ardent 
Indefatigably, in- the name of liberty, | conflicts., Take the French Revolu- 
fraternity, and social and human/|tion of 1789-1793. Who.were its real 
progress—the most exalted doctrines|authors? Voltaire. Jean Jacques 
of the Ffench Revolution—Lamar-j| Rousseau, Diderot, all philosophers 
tine, in innumerable speeches to the{of the eighteenth century of whom 
Chambre des Députés and through-|not one was « minister o: anything 
out the country, attacked the July|of the sort. And so they have no 
monarchy ; for it was forgetting more} blood on their hands like those who 
and more its revolutionary origin, | actually descended into the arena. 
and was freezing into a selfish andj Yet it is muinly fo these great think- 
niggardly plutocracy. Finally. asjers that we owe thé benefits that, in 
every one knows, he overturned it.| these confused and turbulent times, 
The author of the February Revolu-| have been realized by the executors 
tion of 1848, the founder of the Sec-|of their powerful and noble ideals. 
ond Republic, was the poet who|The writer is the brain: the part of 
wrote ‘'Méditations’’ and ‘‘Har-|the arm belongs to others. It is 
monies," “La Chute d'un ange’’ andj simply a matter of division of labor. 
“J .' Sometimes he has been; In our day few professional men 
blamed for his activities: “After all,” | of letters have played an active réle 
writes Flaubert, “he's the guy to/jin politics; none, not eveh M. Mau- 
whom we owe the Second Empire.’’ | rice Barrés, has been of real signifi- 
eance. Though there has been a good 
deal of di ion of the ction 
between: politics and literature, it has 
been only from a special point of ft 
view; but these discussions have at- 
tracted the attention of some foreign 
readers. A New Yorker once told - | 
me: ‘At times I think that French | 
crities, more than those of England 
or America, are influenced in their 
literary judgments by their political 
affiliations.’’ There ts some truth in 
this, but only to a certain-extent. 


We must consider, first of all, that 
there are still monarchists in France, 
while there are none. as far as I~ 
know, in America, and practically no 
republicans in England. In France 
this political fact gives rise to the 
most profound divisions, especially 
in the literary world. For, as it hap- 
pens, our monarchists, though few 
in number and without the support 
of the people, busy themselves. with- 
literature to an exceedingly great 
extent and use it das a political 
weapon. Thus one of the leaders of 
this little group, M. \Léon Daudet, a 
— controversialist and a bril- 

successor to men like Louis 
veal and Barbey. d'Aureville, has 
published a book entitled “Le 
stupide dix-neuviéme siécle,’” which 
created quite a sensation. -It is but 
natural that the nineteenth century 
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too fast, called forth an im- 
and-ruinous-reaction ; and it 
is certain that from the liberal’s 
point of view Louis Philippe was bet- 
ter than Napoleon III. But _poets 
have a_broader horizon. Lamartine 
was working for the future; and) 
subsequent events have justified him 
more and more. I believe even that 
his “Marseillaise de la paix,’’ that 
sublime appeal to the brotherhood of 
nations, will. finally express a real- 
ity, in spite of the temporary checks 
it suffered from Bismarck and Wil- 
liam I1. in 1870 and 1914. 














As for Victor Hugo—whose opin- 
ions were practically the same as 
Lamartine’s — the Bonapartist reac- 
tion dig not cause him to bury him- 












played a part in the resistance to 
the coup d'état of the 24 of Decem- 
ber, and consequently had to spend 
in exile the years until 1870. The 
violation of the Constitution by him 
who had sworn to be its guardian he 
branded. as a crime in his immortal 

“Chatiments” —an eternal poetic 
masterpiece, as well as an unforget- 
table achievement of intransigeant 
political morality. It was something 









































was convinced that this was true in 


should seem stupid to M. Léon 
Daudet; for it was the century of 









IN BRIGHTEST AFRICA. By Ceri, 
phofopra Osborn. I 


Joubleday, Page & Bo. $5" York: 


een Bs is a new adjec- 
tive to apply to the African 
wilderness and Mr. Akeley’s 
use of it connotes a change inthe 
mental attitude of man toward the 
wilderness and its inhabitants. To 
Mr. Akeley it is “brightest Africa’’ 
because he is a signal exemplar of 
that revolutionized mental attitude 





Laer icularly valuable—for rv 





In Africa Day Dawns at Last 


that the gorilla is arboreal and that 
it is a fierce and dangerous creature. 
Instead, he shows that it is a vege- 
tarian and lives in amity with all 
its animal neighbors and would un- 
doubtedly do so with man if he were 
as peaceable and kindly as the 
gorilla. He believes the creature to 
be at a stage of evolution that 
makes it very important for scientific 
study, but it is disappearing so rap- 
of|tly beneath the deadly hand of man 
that unless a sanctuary can be pro- 
vided for it where it can be pre- 





liberalism and humanitarianism, and, 
in spite of some storms, ended. logi- 
cally in the Third Republic, which 
has lasted for fifty-three years. But 
a stupid century could have produced 
only bad writers, with few excep- 
tions; for literature isan expression 


















than to any one else for the high 





and the 
of Africa.’ For a years may | 
more it has been his dearest dream. | tion, if I be permitted to speak of } 
animal groups for it are already} myself, that M. Hefiri Béraud, po- * 
: surprised that ina Mterary contro- 


















A Review by 
. SILAS BENT. - 
GROVER CLEVELAND: The Man 
the Statesmen. ~ Robert 


and 427 pp. New York: Harper & 
Brothere.. ~~ 


fERE*-may. have been some- 
where, some time, a typical 
Améfiean, but Grover Cleve- 
land wasn’t it. He was too 
conservative to reflect the 
. pioneer = spirit. He was. neither 
. dramatic-nor picturesque: He was 
| not a “go-getter’’; and_in spite of 
sound thinking about banking and 
currency he had -no business sense. 
He-was neither a materialist nor. a 
visionary. He was not even a poli- 
‘tician; he was so orator, no cam- 
paigner,; no giad-hander. ~ 
Painstaking genealogists have 
traced Cleveland's ancestry back to 
Isabel de Vermandois, who.died in 
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©Els Had: a Natiienk aceed doc Falee- Protease”. Ro ae 


Grover Cleveland at Full’ Length in a New Biography 


ized"’ biographer. At any rate, Ben- 
inherited Samoan 


Samoa, .wrote 

the. States, at least in.Apia Bay 
Admiral Kimberly iad been 

sent thither with three ships] were 

onthe brink of war."" Three Gere 


TRear- 


man. warships were there, 


British, “At. that critical juncture. a 
-providential hurricane overwhelmed 
‘all of them except the British ves- 
sel. “Thus,” says Stevenson: 


* © * within the duration of a 
ingle day the sword arm of each 


si 
of 





1811, not long after the Norman 
Conquest; and the founder of the 
family in this country came over as 

an indentured apprentice in 1685. 

Nothing would have bored Cieve- 

land more than such a study. He 

‘was not even interested in leaving 

a personal history, although a high 
|. price was offered for it. . Neverthe- 

less, when we learn. that George 

Washington, Ulysses 8. Grant and 

J. Pi rpont .Morgan were descended 

in direct lines from the same source, 

we begin to believe that blood does 

tell, after all. 
1 us is that Patrick Henry, Thomas 
t Jefferson and Theodore Roosevelt 
were-of the common. stock.- 

None of these better- represented 
Anglo-Saxon forebears than Grover 
Cleveland. He was obstinate, solid 
ané stolid. Only great wrath, 
aroused him. He had none of the 
} qualities which go into the making 
| of an agitator, a revolutionary or a 

demagogue. He -had no use. for 
swank and he hated pretense. As 
Mr. Root observes.in the imtroduc- 
| tion to this authorized biography, 
he had “‘a strong instinct for de- 
-teeting the essential quality of con- 
duct by the application of old and 
simple tests of: morality.’’ 

Instinctive application of old and 
simple tests did very well in dealing 
with Cleveland’s duties as an. assist- 
ant District Attorney, as Sheriff of 
Erie -County, .New® ¥ork, as 
Mayor of Buffglo. They even stood 


|| right to bully a-small one. He ap- 


|| pled that principle at home in our - 


among his private papers; and in 
this he said it was certain that “‘war 
be 


What disconcerts . 











Congress and Trea‘ 
directly, and by a 


Photo 
© Pack. 





process still con- 
© 


| 


and 


and one 








upon him the eloquent objurgations operators with an in- 
of William Jennings Bryan and the by. a commission %0 
slander of smaiier political fry. His | commanding in its personnel as to 
insistence on the repeal of the pur-| insure popular | and Cleve- 
chasing clause in the Sherman Silver | land’s letter gave him the opening 
act made him anathema to the farm- the r 
ers in particular and to that large 
body of citizens—larger in that day 
than now, it is to be hoped—whose 
minds were muddled about econom- 
fies. - He left office under a cloud, 
and it was years before he regained 
}his immense personal prestige; but 
time .has justified him fully 
After Roosevelt became. President, 
Cleveland figured in a coal strike of 
‘that day in a-way not known then 
to the public: He had no. special 
}sympathy with the Cojonel, although 
the younger man had upheld his 
hand when Cleveland was Governor 
of New York; and hé felt considera-|in a hurry, They that. they 
bie. trepidation a’ he ‘watched’ the | would rather have arbitration than 
President's. rapid and dra-| an investigation under Ciéveland’s 
course. He didn’t understand | direction; and they consented with a 
it way of conducting the nation's/fine gesture to arbitration by one 
Ahighest office; he thought it undig- |judge, one engineer-of the army or 
nified and he—distrusted ft. But}navy, one mining expert, qne emi- 
Roosevelt had a great admiration for | nent sociologist and one man experi- 
Cleveland, and liked to say that he| enced in mining coal. Cleveland, as 
“was very fond of the ol@ fellow.” | they trtended, could not be titted 
‘So in the Coal strike of 1902 hej into this category, which Roosevelt 
planned to employ Cleveland’s re- | accepted, and the invitation that he 
gained personal influence in behalf} sérve was withdrawn. It is a pity 
}of a settlement. he did not have an opportunity to 











or 
until public necessities could be met. 
Be thought the operators might do 
this to save ttieir faces. 
pardon 





my 
writing you,’’ he said, 
never to do‘it-again.’’ But Roosevelt 
had another plan. 


“I promise 





He. decided to 
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: ~. A Review by 
eh, CHARLES DE KAY 

Py = THE. ROMANS IN BRITAIN. By Sir 

; Bertram C. A. Windle, fessor 

of Anthropology, 8t.. Michaels Col- 

lege, Toronto. Maps, 65 ilustra- 

tions. Large 8vo. . 

Methuen 4 Co., Ltd., 1923. 

ANCIENT MAN IN BRITAIN. By 

A. Mack With Fore- 


‘ac . it 
by G. ElKot Smith, F. 


Large es illustrations ost =~ 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 1923. $4.50. 


HEN we reflect on the _his- 
téry of Great Britain it 
is hard. to realize that 
having conquered it the 

ee. ¥ Romans held it for more 

- - @han 400 years, not merely by es- 
fablishing entrenched camps and 

“walled military towns, but by found- 
ing -colonies, erecting long. walls 

*-» against the barbarians of the north 

and keeping fleets to, overawe at- 

* # tacks from the Baltic and the Irish 
Sea. After the legions were with- 

«drawn, so complete was the ruip of 

~ }ivilization through internal and 
Sexternal enemies that towns were 
mMeserted and the materials cf which 
_ they were built carried off by suc- 
ceeding generations to supply the 
stone for ehurches and farms, road- 



























































































































































«lifted by a thoroug! 
.witlon of the sites of cities due to the 











«Romans. As the Scandinavian set- 
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if 


day the British of the coun- 
have failed to take the hint: 
Windle ts a: 
rt’ eeeebe’ 


One of the Great Trilithons, Stonehenge. 


cycled far and wide in his own land 
and visited many of the sites of the 
Roman towns he mentions. In the 
chapter on Britain before Julius 
Caesar’s raids he says: 

At the time when the Romans 
came in contact with Britain, be- 
sides the remnants of the Neo- 
lithic folk no doubt existing in 
considerable numbers in the west- 
ern part of the island and es- 
pecially in what we call Wales, 
there were Belgae, mainly if not 
exclusively in the south; Brythons,- 

but — = 


In Scotland and in Ireland many 
of the last-named peoples, with 
Neoliths, seem to have formed the 
population. Of these Keltic tribes . 
this may be said with certainty, as 
regards the Continent and, indeed, 
as regards the British Isles, that 
they never showed themselves 
capable of creating a great empire 
or even a stable State. They gath- 
ered themselves inta loose tribal 
communities — small independent 
communities separated from one 
another—of a type which may 
roughly be designated as repubdli- 
can on the Continent, but presided 
over by Kings on the islands; 

ngs one may call them for want 
of a better word, but they had but 
a modicum of power and 
were not infrequently deposed. 
Moreover, the position was an elec- 
tive one, and some cases e 
successor, who was by no means 
necessarily the next of kin to the 
existing ruler, was elected during 
the Hfetime of the latter, which 
















“The “Newport. Arch (Roman North- Gate), Lincoln. 
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Great Britain’s Historical 
Melting Pot 


Romans and Ancient Men Who Invaded England 


cannot always have been quite a 
comfortable arrangement for the 
monarch of the day. 


After noting the heavily wooded 
character of the island, its marshes 
and fenlands, its early seaports now 
many miles from the sea, Sir Ber- 
tram gives a map showing the chief 
tribes, such as the Brigantes: of 
Yorkshirr,; the Parisii, supposed to 
have come from the valley of the 
Seine; the Coritavi, about Sherwood 
Forest; the Iceni and Catuvellauni, 
the Trinovantes and Cantii—four im- 
portant tribes of Eastern England— 
the Atrebates, Belgae and Regni of 
the south. 

The reason why Rome held Britain 
at great cost of army and navy was 
that Gaul and Spain should be se- 
cured from invasion by the turbulent 
and piratical tribes it contained. As 
to the ethnic mixture found by the 
Romans we are told about the 
Neolithic people, builders of Stone- 
henge, Avebury and other remains 
in earth*and stonework, a people 
with . long, skulls, followed -by a 
round-skulled people, - who are 
thought to have brought with them 
the discovery of bronze. -He does 


the Incas in Peru: he considers with 
much detail the sites of Romano- 
British towns and camps, shows al- 
tars, statues, mbdsiac floors and 
other remains architectural and fic- 
tile—gilass, pottery. bronzes, In 
which connection a protest may be 
concerning the “Head of 
the Gorgon,"’ figure 25, Page 116, 
a bas-relief found at Bath. It is 
a god, not’a female demon—Borvo 
or Mormo, not Gorgo—very likely 
the local deity of hot springs such 
as those on* the Continent from 
which the Bourbons inherited their 
name. 
Interesting and plausible enough 
is the theory (p. 187) that the 
Druids belonged not to the Kelts 
but to an earlier race in the British 
Islands subjugated by successive 
Keltic waves, the conquerors having 
been wen over by. the higher brains 
of the priesthood. In the chapter 
on “Religious Memorials’’ “various 
Keltic deities. equated with Latin 
are touched upon, such as Mars, 
Neptune,» Minerva, Diana, andthe 
efforts are considered - whereby 
Roman statesmen hoped te weld the 
unwieldy empire together round the 
hip of the Caesar enthroned, 


ancient, the prehistoric as well as 
the Christianized man of Britain. 
He has written about myths “and- 
legends of Egypt, about those of 
Crete and Greece before the Hel- 
lenes arrived; the present. work is 
in the same archaeological yein; it 
is written for the average educated 
reader, and, while it brings forward | 
no important novelty for the anti- 
quarian, it makes suggestiens de- 
fining. limiting and arranging (to 
suit recent discoveries) such, general 
terms as the Stone, Bronze and Iron 
Ages—Paleolithic, Neolithic, Thus 
he would postulate a pre-Agricul- 
tural Age, divided into a reindeer 
and an early red deer age.. This 
would include the men who ate the 
wild horse, bison and. manimoth and 
were eaten by the saber-toothed 
tiger, Next would come an Early 
Agricultural Age, divided into the 
pre-Keltic and the Keltic Ages. After 
that we have the Romano-British 
Age, divided into the Caledonian and 
the Early Scoto-Pictish Ages. Need- 
less to say that somewhere in this 
vast perspective, after the ice-cap 
melted, the outline of Western Eu- 
rope was greatly changed and a big 
































not pestulate, however, other race 
entering from the Continent before 
the Kelts which belonged to the 
Turk-Magyar-Finnish folk, although 
the myths, legends and place-names 
of the British Islands have traces of 
them. Instead, he passes at once to 
the Kelts. 

It is among the humors of his- 
torical and national comment ‘that 
the modern Europeans, and some 
Americans, are prone to allusions 
in a somewhat superior air to the 
mixture of nations in America. Yet 
Germany, France, Spain and the 
British Islands rose out of a hodge- 
podge of people very different one 
from.another in speech, looks and 
character. The Romans added to 
Great Britain a curious assortment 
of people by settling old soldiers as 
colonists, these soldiers coming from 
all the Mediterranean shores as well 
as from the Rhine Valley, Belgium, 
Holland and the Baltic. When 
these we add Angles, Saxons and 
Jutes, Norse and Danes, Normans 
and Brittany folk—the word Angio- 
Saxon seems a misnomer unless it 
be used as a makeshift to cover all 
the inhabitants of Great Britain and 
Treland since the Conquest. It would 
be ‘hard to imagine a more complete 
mixture. One may add that to call 
the present and recent population of 

Kelts is one of those ex- 
travagances only possible to the ig- 
morant and to the 


his tongue in his cheek. 
But into these clashful topics Sir 
Bertram does not enter. He wants 
to show where ran the famous 
Roman roads—in speaking of which 
as the greatest roads in the world, 
an equal or perhaps a greater claim 


to| Roman rule continued there as late 


section was cut off by the Channel, 
thus preventing the migration of 
land animals but facilitating rather 
than retarding the passage of the 
most savage animal of them all, 
“Homo Sapiens.” , 

In~ view of the extreme ferocity 
shown by modern men to defend 
their own tongue and territory, and 
to seize on the lands about them with 















efforts repeated in the Middle Ages 
by the Christian Church of Rome. 
Speaking (p.' 151) about the 
Roman method of central heating -of 
floors and walls, is not the author 
mistaken when he says: “None has 
been found further north than the 
Vale of York’’? . In Cumberland on 
the River Esk thére is a fine ex- 
ample on Lord Muncaster’s land, 
the ruins-of a Roman villa which 
faced the Irish Sea over against 
Man, which. shows this practical 
method of heating. And speaking 
of the withdrawal of the Romans 
(p. 39) ‘‘The year 407 is usually 
given as that in which the legions 


inferiority to 
moderns lay. not in the will to 
slaughter, burn, spoil and rape, it 
lay solely in their inability to com- 
bime. They could not reach the 


were finally -withdrawn.” Other | heights: of modern diabolism. . This 
dates have been proposed—410, 411 }accounts for the extreme variety in 
and A. D. But now comes} the ethnic mixtures which are found 


Professor John Bury of Cambridge 
to state that in 428 the Romans had 
some. 50,000 soldiers in Britain, and 


all over Europe 
Great Britain and 


particularly in 


as 441 and perhaps even tater. 
There is a list of books to consult, 
there are many illustrations and 
maps and a good index. : 
‘The loose cover of “Ancient Man 
in Britain" sports a map of scram- 
bled geography on which the Elbe 
and the Rhine meet somewhere west | ogists believe not only that the 
Angles, Jutes and Saxons did - not 
make a clean sweep of the British 
conquered folk, but that in much 
earlier periods before the Roman oc- 
cupation the various Keltie itivaders 
Gaul did not exterminate the 


of a river running into the Bay of 
Biscay, there is only a Baltic Lake, 
but to the northwest -Europe 


land and beyond. This gives one an tribute 
idea of the antiquity of man in Eu- 
rope and bespeaks the intention of 
Donald Mackenzie to make a thor- 


Danish, 
ough job of it when he sets out to compromise for the more lasting ad- 








might be made for those built by 













explain the earliest as well aa the ee ee eee 


that a French 







perhaps had already tamed it. Phy- 
sical traits of mining and fisher folk 
of Cornwall and Wales seem to war- 

still 
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relieve pressure on the brain. His 
saws were small, but served to cut 
“bows and arrow shafts, The teeth 
of them are so fine that to see them 
‘one needs a magnifying glass. He 
@tound corn in handmilis, baked 
pottery, built wood-and-wattie plas- 
~ tered huts: with thatch for roof, 
‘Grew flax for shirts and trews, span, 
. knew how to cross-the British and 
trish Rivers and channels in sea- 
‘worthy boats of -osier, wood «zd 
hides. Before him existed in Bri! ain 
- the low-browed, bandy-legged, stoop- 
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. show certain marks of North Afri- 
can bloed—not - inherited perhaps 
Cadiz, Lisbon and other ports of 

The Stone Age man of Britain was 

« Clever enough ‘to trepan a skull to 
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The..Thunderous Hugo and Gentle Juliette Dr 


Whe Knew Her Lord Could 


“Do No 


: : UReview by 
CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON 





VICTOR > AIS: WORK AND 
, Lore, Ltent. Col, Andrew C. 
Db. 8. 0. With Eight 
George H. Doran 





quit the 
\ gave up her 
’ with Hugo as 
his wife for the remaining 

fifty years of her life. Her 
conception of this relation was that 
she was the slave and he the lord, 
that she should give up everything 
and he nothing, and in ali this she 
summed up very prettily Huge's 






_ conception of it, too. Years ago Mr- 


Dooley gave us a convuising pic- 
ture of the “‘Home Life of Gen- 
iuses”’ in which Claude, the grent 
composer, has his temperament 
ruined on a chord because his soul- 
less wife forgets to go out for the 
beer. The only difference we note 
here is that Juliette never refused. 
Colonel Haggard, who seems to 
share Hugo’s view—it was indeed 
prevalent among the great man’s 
friends—holds up his hands in dcli- 
cate admiration over the good-na- 
tured way in which Victor would 
pass. over Juliette's gentle cautions 
against his infidelities, which he 
could always kiss into a smile. Ah. 
what a lovely, what. an irresistiine 
temperament had Victor! All the 
same he would not let her go: out 
of the house and was as jealous #s 
a dramatic critic. 

This Juliette was a beauty when 
she began her fifty years’ constaou- 
lary duty, which covered everything 
from helping him escape constabies 
to building up fairylike homes in 
every place to which his irresistible 
tendency to eloquent blackguardisin 
got him = exiled.- In their later 
years she and Mme. Hugo became 
warm friends, for by. that time 
Adele, who had first driven Victor 
into infidelities through her own and 
through her utter neglect of him:. 
had settled down into a placid ad- 
miration of the thunder-wielder 
which she was amiably prepared to 
share with Juliette as long as tial 
charming person did all the home- 
building and supplied a general 
aroma of happiness for everybody 
concerned. 

“Victor’s own description of his 
part in trying to prevent the coup 
@etat is funny enough to make a 
cat laugh, for anybody except one 
to whom all things are good that 
Hugo makes. No satirist-could bet- 
ter describe how he and his repub- 
lican comrades ran around like hens 
with their heads cut off, upholding 
the cause of the 50,000 cgainst the 
7,000,000, until Juliette drew him 


‘ firmly indoofs and made him take 


off his hat and coat and stop being 
naughty. She must have given him 
a severe lecture for once, for though 
Victor could not be restrained from 
blasting Louis Napoleon with his 
“Historie d'un Crime” in writing, 


Wrong 


ing it until twenty years later, when 
Napoleon III. was off the throne 
and running to Engiand to occupy 
the place where Victor had shone 
for two decades. When it came out 
it was fierce enough, but Juliette 
did not care. She had saved her 
Victor again: : 

But in 1851 Victor was persistently 


mille Desmoulins, or else one of his 
own heroes of the barricade, Mar- 
ius, Enjolras,.Joly, or the others. 
But Juliette always saved him in 
time. Nobody has laughed at Robes- 
pierre or Camille to this day, Lu- 
cille Desmoulins still remains the 
type of true and heroic wives, but 
it was not Victor Hugo she had to 
govern. 

Napoleon LI., a businesslike and 
level-headed person, was willing 
enough to let Juliette save Victor's 
iife. ‘Victor had shut up, and that 
was all Napoleon wanted. We next 
see Juliette establishing Victor in a 
little court of his own in the island 
of Jersey, where he did just as he 
pleased and became rapidly more fa- 
mous unti} he began azsailing the 
Queen of Engiand with, objectionable 
language because she had made a 
pact with Napoleon I1I. ‘The more 
he was advised to keep a civil tongue 
in his head toward his benefactress 
and hostess, the less he and his 
friends took the 
of his court attacked the Queen's 
moral reputation over his signature, 
and was backed up by Victor. In 
England that sort of thing was not 
done; in fact, a word against Vic- 
toria was not pleasantly received 
anywhere in the world. . Victor had 
@ harrow escape from having his 
house burned down, and got off ta 
Guernsey by the tail of his coat 
The Queen passed by as if some 
troublesome flies had been goo 
enough to disappear, the French 
heroes of °48 settled into that quiet 
in Guernsey from which Napoleon 
Ill. had. disturbed them in Paris 
with the coup d'etat, the people of 
Guernsey had nothing to provoke 
them, and the imperturbable Julietie 
went there and built up a new 
ménage, a new salon, a new court, 
where Victor lived with his tongue 
between his teeth and wrote novels 
until the downfall of the empire 
made it safe for him to go back tu 
France. And there he lived unpop- 
ularly at first, though gradually 
gaining great honora, the reflectioa 
of which fell upon Juliette, the story 
of whose lifelong devotion was 
known to all. 

There is no. great reason to pity 
Juliette. - We have told the story 
so as to strip the rags of silly senti- 
mentality from it; yet, that done, 
it remains true that Victor and Juli-‘ 
ette were two of the great lovers of 
history, though. with imperfections 
on his side. The only imperfection-on 
hers was a lovable one—everything 
he did was good in her eyes, even 





somebody prevented him from print- 


when he withheld from her some 


advice, until one - 





things to which so true a lover as 
she was entitled—fidelity, for in- 
stance. She never withheld that from 
him. -In this aspect Victor becomes 
@ common cad, or if he does not, 
then what word is there for a man 
of the world to describe him by? We 
need not much consider the cold- 
blooded and selfish wife, who threw 
away Victor’s fidelity in his early 
and passionate years. But then she 
never would have made anything of 
him, whereas it is in large part to 
Juliette that we owe that human 
monument known to the world as 
Victor Hugo. : 





As for Victor's vanity, egotism 
and irresponsibility, which led to 
auch scenes as those of his famous 
salon and his ridiculous counter- 
revolution in 1851, they are merely 
spots on the sun, as is the casé with 
so many great writers, Swinburne, 


Dickens, Marlowe, all differing in}. 


kind. There is no doubt that Juli- 
ette was perfectly satiafied with her 
bargain. She was beautiful, clever 
as well, but the chances are that 
she would never have gotten any- 
where if it had not been for Hugo. 
She does not seem to have had any 
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Hg MALADY Or Tre! ne Mes 
milian Company. 32. 

RAVAGE'’S. statement of 
Mw causes of Europe's mal- 
ady is interesting and origi- 

nal. The people of Europe, he says, 
are Hving in a haunted house; the 
spectre of aggression and oppression 


of Europe and an Original 3 Remedy 
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many alone but by ali the coun- 
tries involved in the war. 

There you have a program calcu- 
lated to delight. an Administration 
at Washington committed to ‘‘ no 
entanglements" in Europe! 

There is one other important step. 
Mr. Ravage would have America 
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HETHER or not Mr. Rob- 
ert Frest is America’s 
leading poet is a question 
that need not be argued 


here. .There are many 
who insist that he is, and even those 











to admit that a new book of 


. Just enough gold to make the en- 
gagement 


‘tities. 





-‘verne by this stalwart wielder of the 
~ pen is a literary event of no small 
. and that a poet of so 
“many rugged and unique virtues, s0 
many homely graces of style, should 
ut least be widely read, even though 
“he is not to be worshiped. And 











He suggests Wordsworth in 
more aspects than one. Like the 
Bard of Rydal Moynt, his interest is 


* ‘ground of nature; like ‘him also ‘he 
Moves .serenely, scorning all little 
men with little minds. If to one who 
\ reads superficially both Wordsworth 
and Frost seem to have little pas- 
' sion because their lines do not flash 
» and blaze, it is because their passion 
is a fire smoldering too deep down 
for such eyes to see. On the other 
> hand, Frost is not of Wordsworth’s 
stature. Wordsworth could glimpse 
The light that never was, on sea 
or land, 
and even if he could not quite gfasp 
and hold it, he could at least make 
others believe they had glimpsed it 
too. Frost dreams of the light; he 
does not quite sticeeed in glimpsing 
‘sit Bimself, or in making others 
glimpse it. But he comes near—very 
near. 
The title of Mr. Frost's Autumn 
_ burgecning is *“‘New Hampshire: A 
Poem With Notes and Grace Notes,” 
the. -title piece being a blank-verse 
Monologue of nearly a score of pages 
in: length. The total number of poems 
in the volume is close to haifa hun- 
~ dred. The book has sémething of an 
- @utumnai aspect; there are vivid 
colors here and there, like trees that 
--stand out in their Fall dress against 
-@ hiliside of brown or quiet green. 
For the most part, however, it is a 
» monotone which greets the eye. And, 
* at the risk of carrying the figure too 
aur it is a landscape mostly of rocks 
rather than a landscape of trees and 
foliage. One would not say that it 


the book is authentic of the North, 
where nature shrouds herself in a 
“veil that one must penetrate before 
her beauty and her calm majesty be- 
Tennyson called the 
North “dark and true and tender.” 
Robert Frost, from the outset of his 
career as a poet, has felt this, caught 
* it, and ‘ruggedly, at the same time 
delicately, portrayed it. And he has 


~ Mony of contradictions. He has just 
been likened to Wordsworth. And 
far as he would seem to be from 
‘Bheliey. he is also like Shelley in one 
respect—he is ever on the quest of 
beauty, of intellectual beauty. But 
the searches (and finds) where Shel- 
‘ley would never -have thought to 
-look {and where he could never have 
+ found it if he had looked)—on the 








‘Bards ‘of New. England and 
New York 


Poems of Places and a Light Guitar 


marriage rings of those who 
owned the farm. 
more innocent could 
one have asked for? : 
It is the key to the poem, to all the 
poems in the book, and to Robert 
Frost—just gold enough for the pro- 
founder uses of gold. not in quan- 
“New Hampshire” is a phito- 
sophical utterance, but it is not a 
sermon, or, if it is a sermon, it is 
savored with a humor that is mellow 
without being acid; a humor Yankee 
in flavor but free of the Yankee 
twang. It’s “restful,” says the poet 
at the close, ‘‘just to think about 
New Hampshire’’: ‘ 
At present I am living in Vermont. 
Among the ‘‘Notes and Grace 
Notea’’ 





they seem too unconventional for the 
conventional term “lyric’’—which 
stand out challengingly. It is un- 
fortunate that this one, called “Fire 
and Ice,”’ is marred by the weakness 
of the line before the close: 

Some say the world will end in fire, 

Some say in ice. 

From what I’ve tasted of desire 

I hold with those who favor fire. 

But if it had to perish twice, 

I think I know enough of — 


are’ several short pieces—j{ 


ground of the changing trees. It is 
within the shade of Windom that 

meets for the first time the 
‘Wayne, and those 


One nee Ellen was hurrying 

Along the logging road, a ferny 
track 

In Windom Woods. * * * 


Froet’s 


She had not heard of wandering 
gods, nor Pan. 
She stopped to listen. Was there 
coming, 
Silent, yet vast enough to mute a 


thrumming 
The hand of life keeps fretting. 


from the 
When silent spaces chime to little 
things, 
. the ever- 
seeking strife, 





To say that for 

Is also great, / 

And would suffice. 
And this one, “Dust of Snow,” is 
delicate with the sensitiveness of the 
poet to the minor touch in nature: 


This is the sort of thing any of us 

“might do,"* but the sort of thing 

none but a sags ever does do. Hence 
the 


call it a dramatic epic) ‘Ellen 
Prior.’ In this narrative poem of 
close to 200 pages, done in rhymed 
couplets, there is Vigor of presenta- 
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a ' 
dramatic pastoral (one might almost . 














































































The myriad moving city of green 
life? 


She stood there still; 
ivory, fair, 
The Broa bright, envious arrow on 


slim, g>lden, 


ir. 
Arbutus pink—or wilding rose—un- 
curled 
On her fair skin, with pollen over- 


In sooth, that day a miracle be- 
fell: 


‘Roses in snow, .as_ calendared 
saints might tell. 
I lack the words to set her beauties 


forth. < 

I only know the earth, from south 
to north, 

Had lent its dole to dower her 
body’s pride, 

As if she were the very season’s 


Richness lay there, such as long 
laid-up ships 5 BS 
Brought Solomon from Tarshish 
For her lips 


Rose coral, over ivory blanched to 
white, 
Veiled jewels for her eyes, alive 
with t, 
Amber ‘her hair, and silver cun- 
ningly . 
O'erspreading her soft flesh ho eye 
might see. 
It would be. unfair to the author 
to tell the story of ‘‘Ellen Prior,”’ for 
the reader should itted to 


have it unroll before his eyes. Suf- 
fice it to say that there is great orig- 








inality of plot; and if some. crude- 
nesses in handling are to be found, 
they are amply atoned for. 
hardness of Robert Wayne is not 
overdrawn, but it is put crudely at 
the crucial point of the story.. In a 
lapse from her high level of artistry 
the author permits him to speak in 
terms that are too direct. She - 
should have left his meaning not 
quite clear, to be enlarged upon by 
the mind of Ellen, already made 
morbid and slightly deranged, from 
bearing in silence -his many cruelities. 
Qn the other hand, Alice Brown 
handles with such consummate skill 
the: death of Ellen that any jury 
would be obliged, on-the evidence, to 
acquit the other woman of the tri- 
angle of murder, although thorough- 
ly convinced of her ‘guilt. “‘Eilen 
Prior’ is one of the poetic and dra- 
matic achievements of the year. 
Alfred Kreymborg’s many follow- 
ers in the. modern school of demo- 
cratic poets and poetasters are likely 
to gnash their teeth over his new 
book of poenis, “iuess Lonely,” for 
in it the Leader clearly announce. 
is apostasy. It may be that when 
they get to heaven they will fiad 
him, tike Browning's “‘Lost -Leader,”’ 
the ‘‘first by the throne,” but he van 
mo longer be.trusted here to march 
at the head-of the Free Versifiers. 
Kréymborg not only has taken up 
form—and in “a serious way.” as 
Hermione would put it—but also he 
has embraced the sonnet! To be 
sure, most of the pieces in “Less 
Lonely’’ are still in the author's old 
manner, but under the title of “Ma- 
donna di Campagna” Kreymborg 
presents some thirty-edd sonnets, ia- 
spired by Italian subjects, of such 
uniform excellence that the reader is 
convinced the poet will go far if he 
follows up his new venture. There 
are-not a few crudities, fo say noth- 
ing of a considerable nuniber of 
ftaise rhymes. And the sonnets are 
rather lacking in that fluidity of line, 
that not-to-be-analyzed but sensible 
biending of thought and ex on 
which are the end .and. aim this 
highiy erudite yet supremely artistic 
form. But there is vigor of thought 
—as always with Kreymhborg—and 
the perception of an appropriate 
beauty to clothe it in. Perhaps the 
best of the collection is a sonnét tc 
which he gives the title “Quite High « 
Enough or Low’: 
O singular perception of. the light 
gon — on high and burns 


Quite high enough oF low to keep 
Rach bit of Ife before tts breath 





, 


Por then it runs « eplinter down « 
‘hole, 


Some mouse, perhaps, once had 
sha tom Segue, 


— 


{ Continued ‘on, Page 24) 
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Mr. Bennett Stops 


Boiling 


’ Arnold Bennett's 


**Ricey- 

man _..Steps' and . ‘Winston 
Churchill’s second book on the war. 
“The World Crisis, 1915.’’ Both 
should have a. special interest for 
American because Arnold 
Bennett is at once probably the mst 
prolific and the best known of 
contemporary English front-rank 
novelists, and because Winston 
Churchill is not only the foremost 
figure in the English political world, 
but half American. 


2 


> 


I confess that I looked forward 
without much hope to another book 
by Arnold Bennett. Untfi I read it 
I had regarded him as one of Eng- 
land’s war losses. That great in- 
terruption and deflection deprived 
us of more than blood and treasure. 
it quenched infinitely more arppiner 
and creative fire than it kindled, and 
more than one English writer whom 
it found entering on his best and 
ripest period was so damaged by it 
that his career may be said to have 
ended in 1914. Nothing that Arnold 
Bennett has written since had been 
in my mind at all comparable with 
the great series of novels which he 
wrote round the Staffordshire pot- 
tery towns. He had, so to speak, 
fallen at a critical moment in his 
career, and it was not likely that he 
would rise again. 


ELL, that, I am giad to say, 
was a mistake. In this new 
novel he comes back to the 

method he employed in his earlier 
works, and with the manner he has 
also recovered something of the spirit 
that made ‘The Old Wives’ Tale” a 
true masterpiece of universal com- 
edy and pathos. This new. book is in 
plan as simple as a book could be; 
it is just a study of a year or two 
in the lives of two miserly people 
and their servant girl in a highly 
characteristic quarter of London. I 
wish the book and its spirit could be 
really appreciated by some of the 
younger school of novelists; it would 
be a wonderful lesson to them. in 
treatment. For the few characters 
ir. the book are all sordid, not to say 
squalid, and the opportunities for 
plunging into a kind of realism that 
is popular with writers of the mo- 


phere of spiritual charm and even 
beauty. I will not say that it is free 
from sentimentality, because it is 
not. -But it is not the worst kind of 
sentimentality, because it is not used 
to gild over the squalor with a coat 
of sham refinement; but rather to 
lay bare, like a polish or a varnish, 
the true grain of beauty = heroism 
that Mes in the sordid 
material. le hy, ogre moma 
by an author who has meant so 
much to one in the past is like wel- 
coming an old friend who has come 
back from the dead. 

*,* 

R. WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
book is a performance on a 
very grand scale indeed. It 

may be said that he has a keen ap- 
preciation of his own qualities; he 


If it were not for a 
slight. lack of perhaps 
my readers will forgive me if I at- 
tribute this to the crossing of the 
Churchill- : strain with 
the American stock—I should say 
that Mr. Churchill's brain was the 


than makes up for a 
esse gh gm al eer Beng fay or 


of Macaulay,and every now and then 
he becomes rhetorical—and that is a 
fault in a writer. He has a similar 
trick in private life of addressing 
you as if you were a public meeting. 
I have seen him at his own table, on 
being asked a challenging question, 
mark time verbally, 

while. collecting the attention of 
other hearers with his eyes, until he 


the Pot 


had a sufficient audience attending 

to him to deliver his reply, rather 

than waste something in the nature 

of a harangue seeded mere individual. 
e* 


S$ to the material of the book. it 

is, of course, tremendous, If is 

the whole of the first year of 
the war as seen from the centre of 
the English web—particularly rela- 
ting to its naval aspects. It is thrill- 
ing to me, for example, who was 
present at a great naval battle and 
saw it unrolling before my eyes from 
the foretop of H. M. S. Lion, to 
read Winston Churchill’s keen and 
Sensitive impressions of the same 
battle as fellewed from the war room 


at the Admiralty, where minute after 


minute the same signals that I was 
seeing unfolded in bunting, or that 
were being tapped out by wireless, 
were being brought to him in formal 
folded sheets of paper. He is fully 
equipped with the imagination neces- 
sary for the handling of great ma- 
terial like this. The account of the 
Dardanelies expedition, the whule 
conception of it, the fight for its 
pe ora the tragedy and far- 

hi of its failure, 
ate told here with a veracity and au- 
thenticity that could ‘hardly be 
matched. There will always be con- 
troversy about the Dardanelles cam- 
paign; but nobody who reads Win- 
ston Churchill's book carefully can 
have any doubt as to the soundness 
of its conception, and the brittiance 
of the policy as originally conceived 
in Winston Churchill’s brain, and 
the fatal effects produced by—well, 
simply by lack of Drain-power in the 
‘group of people in whose hands lay 
the control of our destinies in those 
fateful months. In justice to them, 
however, it should be admitted that 
this book also reveals what few people 








i> eos Done to the 
Romans Taste — 


Arnold - Bennett. 
From a Portrait Sketch by 
BE. A. Richards. 


cat realize—the tremendous strain, 
unending and unremitting, which 
was borne by the responsible officers 
of State during the opening months 
of the war. Hundreds and thousands 
of lives, possibly the destiny of na- 
tions, hung daily upon the decisions 
of this man or that. The course of 
the world’s history. for years to come 
would depend upon the right and 
rapid understanding of a given sit- 
uation. It was good fortune for Eng- 
land that found Churchill 
at the head of the Admiralty at the 
outbreak of war; and it was a very 
ill-fortune, indeed, that removed him 
from office when his daring and 
brilliant brain was most needed. 
Frrgon YOunNa. 


RoME. 

ALIANS love history and un- 
derstand how to write it, which 

is but natural, as they them- 
selves have made so much and 
have recorded it with @ con- 
‘tinuity of so many centuries—their 
historical taste doubtless derives in 
part from the pride of race. The re- 
views and magazines of Italy, not 
only those of the more solid. type, 
the Nuova Antologia’ and Rivista 
d'Italia, but also the more popular, 
such as La Lettura, that are sold 
on the railway news stands, contain 
a much larger proportion of valu- 
able historical articles than is to 
be found in corresponding American 
periodicals; and these articles usually 
take precedénce in tables of con- 
tents. [Italy looks backward more 
earnestly than we, that she may go 
forward securely; she was taught to 
do this by Cicero: ‘‘Historia est 
magistra vitae."’ 


TALIANS love best their own 

° history of the last hundred 
years, that of their national re- 
awakening, and to this period Ales- 
sandro Luzio’s ‘‘Garibaltii,” ‘‘Ca- 
vour,” ‘‘Verdi” (Fratelli Bocca, 
Turin, 1924), is a substantial con- 
tribution. Luzio is one of the fore- 
Most and best-known authorities of 
the ‘‘Risorgimento” (Reawakening), 
and as director of the State archives} 
of Turin (depository of the swad- 
dling clothes of the Kingdom of 
Italy, for Piedmont was the cradle 
of national independence) he has an 
inexhaustible mass of unpupblished 
material at‘ his command; he always 
writes for a large public, and reaches 
it; most of his studies in the present 
volume had been previously pub- 





lished in La Lettura, or in Italy’s 





HUNGARY AND gy) Noma hel By 
Cc. J.C. Street. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. # 

ERE is no better example of 
the virtue of repetition than the 
familiar assertion of Magyars 
that Hungary is an outpost of lib- 
erty and democracy in a part of Eu- 
rope otherwise abandoned to anarchy 


{and terrorism. The Magyar ruling 


class has said this so long that it 
fully believes it and has made some 
foreigners believe it. Mr. C. J, C. 
Street, an Englishman, apparently 
annoyed into writing a book by the 
antics of the Oxford Hungarian Self- 
Determination League(a body which 
he compares quite properly with the 
Jacobite societies still in existence at 
Oxford), is taking a long chance in 
the assumption that anybody in the 
world wants to listen to argument 
and fina out the facts about any- 
thing five years after. the armistice. 
Nevertheless, his volume sums up 
with brevity and conclusivenhess what 
may be called, literally as well as 
colloquially, the low-down on Hun- 
gary. 

Hungary is and always has been a 
land of liberty. for the land-owning 
nobility, but that is about as far as 
liberty goes. -As for democracy, it is 
a democracy of the best people, self- 
appointed. Mr. Street’s earlier chap- 
ters, drawn chiefly from official doc- 
uments and Seton-Watson’s “Racial 
Problems in Hungary,” show the 
way the subject nationalities were 
handled by the Magyars between the 
Ausgielch of 1867 andthe war of 
1914. Briefly, the system was to 
pass a law ostensably promising all 
the freedom anybody could ask; to 
denature it with deftly inserted 
weasel words, and then never to 
make any pretense of enforcing it. 
Every form of gerrymandering, offi- 
¢lal terrorism, social and commercial 
pressure was brought on Slovaks, 
Rumanians and Serbs to make them 
turn Magyars. -For the Magyars 
were a minority nationality in their 
own country - until1910, when the 
census showed them in a slight ma- 








jority, which may perhaps be ex-| 


let 


P d by a ph of our late visi- 
tor, Count Apponyi; the director of 
the census had allowed the dull sci- 
ence of statistics to be informed by 
“the poetry: of patriotism.” 

The only Hungarian Government 
which ever tried to treat the subject 
nationalities like men and brethren 
with equal rights was the short-lived 
liberal republic under Count Michael 
Karolyi, after the armistice. But 
then it was too late; the subject 
races had revolted and gone their 
own way. Karolyi was replaced by 
Bela Kun’s Bolsheviki, whose brief 
career of internal terror and at- 
tempts to reconquer the lost territo- 
ries was ended by the Rumanian 
Army. When the Rumanians evacu- 
ated the country the reacti 
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reconstruct the old Hungary, which 
might correctly have been described 
as the outpost of oligarchy and re- 
pression in Western Europe. 

Mr. Street quotes some long and 
amusing documents on this Hunga- 
rian propaganda abroad, notably’ a 
report of the master mind of the 
League for the Defense of Hungarian 
Integrity to his disciples. This may 
make sad reading for Americans, for 
we appear to be the most gullible of 
all the nations. Decency requires us 
to veil the name of the choicest jewel 
in the’ propagandists’, crown, one of 
our impressionistic young explainers 
of Europe who seems to have swal- 
lowed hook, 
book as a whole is a valuable sum- 
mary of the treatment accorded: to 





group.under Admiral Horthy came in 
and is there yet. Its early years 
were disgraced by terrorism and 
massacres far worse than anything 
known under the Bolsheviki. It re- 
stricted the suffrage so far as possi- 
ble to persons known to be safe, re- 
stored the system of public voting in 
the country districts, which put the 
voter at the mercy of the police and 
the Magyar. Ku Klux Klan; con- 
demned Karolyi in absentia for high 
treason, and now tries to pretend to 
the world outside that it practices, 
and that pre-war Magyar Govern- 
ments practiced, that policy of toler- 
ance toward the racial minorities 
that no’Hungarian Government but 
Karolyi’s ever seriously attempted. 
For there are still racial minorities 
—small ones, ._of course—in the 
diminished Hungary of today. Mr. 
Street shows éxactly what is being 
done for them in the way of that 
cultural autonomy which all the suc- 
cession States have promised. It is 
practically nothing. The treatment 
of Magyar minorities in the succes- 
sion States, about which the Mag- 
yaré make so much disturbance 
abroad, is better, notably in Czecho- 
slovakia, than that which any minor- 


‘ity race (except perhaps the Ger- 


mans) ever received in tiie old or the 
new Hungary. The Magyars have 
kept the promises of the peace treaty 
as badly as they kept the promises 
of the law of nationalities in 1868; 
and meanwhile semi-official organi- 
zations are doing their best to per- 
suade foreigners that neighboring 
States ought to be dismembered to 


- 


bject nationalities by the Magyars 
and by their neighbors, and it ought 
to explode pretty thoroughly the 
‘‘outpost of liberty” myth. 

Lately, to be sure, the Hungarian 
Government has tried to shut down 
on some of these too enthusiastic 
irridentists. The sight of the Czecho- 


greatest newspaper, nh. Corriere ¢ 
Sera of Milan. . 


names to conjure wi 
gacity, sentiment, the spirit ba 
ern Italy! Whoever und ; 


present and the future of 

as there is no mystery in the. 

and spirit of America for” hina” whit 
knows the thought and ack 

of Washington, Lincoln, 

Luzio quotes at length many j 
unpublished documents, but he 
allows his pages to become 
There charm. of inte tat! 
that gives vitality to yellowed. 
and faded ink. The originals ‘of ” 
some~of the most precious It 
historical documents of the~ 
teenth century were not_ 
however, with ink, but with ir 
acid on the soiled linen of pai 
buried alive in Austrian dunget 
and were deciphered before - 
lonely hearth where the linen ‘ 
heated .by patriotic wives and 
ers. Luzio gave us a nhumber~ 
such priceless documents in his fi 
great work, ‘‘I martiri di Belfio 
(Milan, Cogliati, 1905, 2 vols.). 

The present volume is -rich in * 
graphical disclosures which 
Italy’s heroes, statesmen and apo 
tles as of common human ¢ 
similar to of the great men 
other nations. Luzio gives : 
and abundant evidence of 
interest showing that Garibaldi’s v 
tories in love were even more nus 
merous and decisive than his vic 
tories in battle—and more 
to the victor—and that if the 
diplomat Cavour remained a — 
elor till his death it was not b ; 
of indifference to women or because 
of want of success in woman's bait. 

ALIANS 
1914, which in the end ga 


s e* 
iE regard the great war 
them Trent and Trieste, ‘ 
the Trentino and the Upper Adige, 


Turin has just published a .valu 
well-printed and well-iflustrated an- 
thology compiled from the 

of more than one hundred. 1 


upon the great war, 

eroiche,’’ edited by Pietro Gorgolini, — 
The volume was prepared 

ly for high school students; but 
will hemigg = any one who 

courage, -abnegation, 

and who believes in the redeeming 
virtues of the human race. 


ne and sinker. The} 7! 


ed Italian intervention in the 
war. The record begins imr 

ly after the assassination of 
duke Francis Ferdinand at 

and ends on May 24, 1915, 15, the 
of Italys declaration of 


slovak and Yugoslay Armies, mobi- in 


lized on the frontiers when King 
Charlies tried to come back in the 
Fall of 1921, sobered a good many 
gentlemen in Budapest. Also, Hun- 


gary needs a loan just now, and the] 


Government is deeply pained when 
some fire-eater’s outburst suggests 
that the money might be used for 
military preparation rather than for 
economic reconstruction. How. much 
sincerity there is in all this it is hard 
to say. 

Yet, whatever Hungary’s rresent 
relations with her neighbors, it does 
not*seem that the country is a very 
happy one for its own minority races 
or for thosé who hold minority ‘opin- 


ions. Recently a distinguished poli- |‘ 


ticlan was sentenced to jail for dar- 
ing in the last general election to 
say that he believed in the establish- 
ment of a republic rather than the 
restoration of a monarchy. Citizens 
who criticize the former royal house, 
the’ Regent or the police also go to 
jail. In the merry days when the 
awakening Magyars were raging un- 
checked they would never. have lived 
long enough to go to jail. One re- 
grets that Mr. Street has not supple- 
mented his statistics about schools 
and courts with a chapter on the rule 





of Ku Kluxism. in Hungary. 


study the works ‘of others, 'p 
larly those of the past. 





E.mer Davis. 
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CHRISTOPHER NORTH PURSUES HIS LOVE DISGUISED AS A WAITER 
Her Father's Suspicions Aroused by Seeing the Same Waiter ai Every Inn 


“THE MAN WHO WAS GOOD. By 

Leonard Merrick. New York: 8. 

P. Dutton 4 Co. $1.90. 

© the new, definitive edition of 

the works of Leonard Mer- 

rick: one more volume has 

just been added—the unusual, 

appealing story of ‘The Man 
Who Was Good.”’ Prefaced by a 
well-written and ‘sympathetic in- 
troduction from the pen of J. K. 
-Prothero,, this book, by the novelist 
his fellow-craftsmen delight in hon- 
oring, comes to interest the reader 
and to provide an object lesson for 
all young writers, as well as for 
many not so young. It is a triangle 
story, but the triangle is so unusual 
as to be actually unique; the story 
of a woman whose love even disil- 
lusionment could not kill, of a man 
who loved so greatly that he was 
able to dominate his own passion, 
and of another who loved cone per- 
son, and one only—himself. 

Much has been said and written 
‘regarding Mr. Merrick's extraor- 
dinary, even uncanny, understand- 
ing of women, and never was this 
understanding more clearly shown 
than by the portrait of Mary Bret- 
tan. In her strength and her weak- 

in the pride that made her 
endure—actual starvation 
in preference to allowing her former 
* friends to know:the truth, in the 
lethargy which followed her reecue, 
im her inability to withdraw the love 
she had given so completely, and in 
her emotiona! reactions toward ‘hose 
two very different men Seaton Ca- 
rew and Dr. Kincaid, she is @ per- 
fect embodiment of her type. One 
feels that, being what she was, she 
could not have felt or acted other- 
wise, and yet it is difficult not to be 
angry with her, just as we are occa- 
sionally angry with some dear 
friend, so greatly does our sympathy 
go out to Kincaid. 

For inthis quiet, self-controlled, 
great-hearted ‘“‘Man Who Was 
Good,” Mr. Merrick has given us 
one of the finest, most lovable 
heroes in fiction. From the mement 
when we first encounter him in the 
rooms of his one friend, Walter 
Corri, this Dr. Philip Kincaid, a 
man who “formed few friendships, 
and was a stanch friend,’’ who had 
learned to keep his worries to him- 
self and believed ‘‘in work and grit, 

‘and Walter Corri,” takes strong 
hold on one’s imagination. He is not 
‘a dashing figure, this provincial 
doctor; he has no picturesque vice; 
‘ne does not whine about being 
“understood,” and he has a way of 


doing his duty and maintaining his 


_ seMf-command which is most unusual 
‘among the protagonists of modern 
_fiction. His portrait is the more of a 
triumph for being without touch of 
_ the spectacular, so real, we feel as 
“if we might meet him any day and 
_ perhaps fail to appreciate his essen- 
tial greatness, precisely as those 
- about him failed to appreciate it. 
He alone would suffice to make this 
ovel a notable book. 
“But there is more, much more than 
Just_ these two who are the novel's 
teading characters; a.whole gallery 
vf minor ones, each of whom is a 
“fierh and blood person, clearly in- 





Latest Works of Fiction 


dividualized. From that unspeak- 
able cad, Seaton Carew, to the very 
amusing Scotch commercial traveler 
who so strongly disapproved—at in- 
tervals!—of the commodity he had 
to sell, there is not one who is not 
completely alive. And they all play 
their parts in a deeply interesting 
story of strong emotions, which ac- 
quires an apparently effortless grip 
on the reader with the very first 
chapter and never relaxes its grasp 
until the last line is reached, a story 
of a truth and freshness, a sincerity 
and sympathy and courage it would 
be difficult to match. It is realistic, 
not in that mistaken sense of the 
word which would make it apply only 
to what is drab and dreary and ut- 
tefly sordid, but with that realism 
which sees both the mud and the 
flowers, both the despicable and the 
magnificent. It is exceptionally dra- 
matic, but never theatrical, and the 
situations it depicts remain in one’s 
memory long after the book is closed. 
Who that has read it will ever forget 
Mary’s departure in the cold, gray 
dawn, or the moment when she tells 
Kincaid the truth, or that. other 
when with one quite commonplace 
sentence he so completely proves his 
love for her, or that final, poignant 
instant when “a smile of tenderness 
* > © irradiated her face’’! ’ 
Of the-exquisite sureness and per- 
fection of Mr. Merrick’s style’ it is 
no longer necessary to speak. In a 
paragraph he tells more than the 
majority of writers can express in 
many chapters, and tells it better 
and more convincingly. Take Kin- 
caid’s account of his clerkship; a 
dozen lines there are, no more, but 
in those dozen lines a whole history 
is compressed. No plodding through 
tedious, long-winded pages for the 
readers of Mr. Merrick’s books. A 
word here, a sentence there, and we 
see it all, see it vividly and well. 
That sense of futility which marks 


the work of so many present-day | 


writers has no place in Leonard: Mer- 
rick's books, not even in this beau- 
tiful story of misplaced love. For, 
as Mr. Prothero says in his admira- 
ble introduction: ““Whether prosper- 
ous or starving, the men and wo- 
men of whom he writes are touched 
with that high courage, that fine 
comradeship, which is the very es- 
sence of romance."’ There are some 
few authors for whose books the 
reader feels personally grateful; and 
one of these is Leonard Merrick. 


ONE OF THE GUILTY 
ONE OF THE GUILTY. By w. 
, . New York: ‘arper 
Brot 
RISTMAS is certainly responsi- 
ble for a very great deal. 
For sentimental stories, 
Charies _Dickens—a very long way 
after'—for grandiloquent gift books, 
dreadful caricatures of Santa Claus, 
shopping orgies. crowds and indi- 
gestion. Moreover, it was Christmas 
that first made a thief of Owen 
Prendergast. The trouble with Owen 
Prendergast, as Mr. George assures 
us at very great length and over a 
very great many. closely printed 
Pages, was that he had the misfor- 
tune of being an idealist. But even 


L. 
é 


‘a little crinkle in it”; 


after | York “‘stupefied’’ him. 


|brutal even than that of London.’* 





his too acute idealism might not} 
have led him to the pilfering of forks 
and spoons, nor to indulging a trifle 
later in the popular indoor sport 
technically known as the badger 
game, if it had not been for Christ- 
mas, and the girl. Oh, yes, there 
was a girl! Being an intelligent per- 
son, you have probably divined as 
much by now. Her name was Rose- 
mary; she had blue eyes, “a foam 
of fair haic, incredibly bright, with 
a small red 
mouth and no brains at all. * So, of 
course, she was quite irresistible. 
Owen fell desperately in love with 
her, and in order to buy her a Christ- 
Mas present helped himself to a 
pound out of the petty cash box in 
her father’s office, where he chanced 
td be employed. Thus his career 
began. 


It takes a very long time and an 
immense amount of explaining to 
get Owen Prendergast fairly started 
in his burglarious profession. He 
was a public school boy of only 16 
when his father’s affairs smashed 
and his father expired, so of course 
he did not know anything which was 
commercially useful, and was giad 
enough to get a job in the outer 
office of Woodhouse & Sons. About 
four years later he was sent on an 
errand: to Mr.. Woodhouse’s home, 
saw Rosemary, fell desperately in 
love with her, and told her so at the 
first opportunity. But what hope of 
marrying her could he have, who 
was a clerk earnings a few shillings 
a week? 

After much mental stress, he be- 
came dismally .convinced that he 
never would be more than a clerk 
earning a few shillings a week. So, 
with the assistance of a fellow-clerk, 
he took to crime, and presently 
found it profitable. ‘Whereas hon- 
est courses had precipitated him 
from a public school into low life, 
now smart crime, by throwing him 
into daily centact with women out- 
wardly refined and men with the 
right voices, the right manners, was 
making him once more into a gen- 
tleman."’ The profession undeniably 
had its drawbacks: he was sent to 
jail occasionally, but these interludes 
are lightly passed over. In- the 
meanwhile, he encountered an ador- 
ing and virtuous maiden of the 
slums: “She was. still wholly~ pure. 
All the vileness of life had passed 
before her eyes without soiling her."’ 
There are many such—in_ fiction. 
But neither she nor any other could 
win Qwen Prendergast away from 
his devotion to the fair 

For the space of a little over five 

pages the story moves to the United 
States, where Prendergast did very 
well, though his first day in New 
“He was a 
modern young man, but New York 
was too much for him, with its 
colossal crowds, its cynicism more 


However, he made money, spent two 
years, not unpleasantly, “in one of 
the more advance penitentiaries in 
New Jersey,” where “abundant op- 
portunities. for social intercourse 
were provided,’’ before returning to 
London and Rosemary. Then, of his 





own volition, he spent about five 


more years in jail, as a prelude to 
the happy ending, which would be 
quite strikingly unconvincing if the 
reader who succeeds in getting thus 
far in the book were not by this 
time thoroughly inured to the un- 
convincing. 

Though the first part of the novel 
is dull, it is much the best. The ac- 
count of Owen's life as a clerk is 
realistic, and, though he himself is 
neither real enough nor interesting 
enough to arouse the reader’s sym- 
pathies, the sort of existence he led 
is fairly well portrayed. But there 
is not one genuine human being in 
the novel; the descriptions of Owen's 
numerous adventures in burglary 
and blackmail quickly become tire- 
some, and as for the dosing portion 
of the book, it is difficult to believe 
that Mr. George wrote it otherwise 
than with his tongue in his cheek. 
He has published some very clever 
novels; but “‘One of the Guilty” has 
no place among them. 


THE HERETIC OF SOANA 
THE HBRETIC OF BOANA. By Ger- 


‘auptmann. Transiated 
ee 


ERR GERHART HAUPT- 


the Ticino, Italian Switzerland, who 
found the charms of an. illiterate 
girl among the hilis.too great to obey 
his vow of celibacy. He begins by 
introducing the reader to a curious 
but not unsympathetic figure of a 
shepherd who lives high up among 


tello at Siena; clothed in goatskins, 
his dark hair fell in curis over his 


and Chice vein or that of “La Faute 
de Abbé Mouret;" but instead of 
making the spiritual side 
it is a more carnal] and pagan han- 
dling .we get, a somewhat coarsely 
psychological. it is the generative 
appeal of birds and flocks in Spring- 
time, the fivers and woods and 
mother earth but overwhelms the 


Scarabota, the father of Agata, the 
beautiful girl child, is the wildest and 
least literate—infamous aiso and a 





scandal to the community by reason 
of his marital relations. Agata is 
the fruit of the closest interbreeding. 
though her mother insists that she is 
the fruit of a passing amour. ‘“‘He 
was barefoot. Ragged, rain-soaked 
trousers were held up by a strap 
about the hips. His shirt was open.- 
The brown, hairy breast had for. its 
continuation a shaggy throat and a 
face densely overgrown with black 
hair and whigkers, in the midst of 
which fismed two darkly glowing 
eyes.'" The children of this cave- 
dweller and his sister dare not ente> 
the village lest they be stoned like 
mad dogs. The young priest in his 
efforts to civilize and bring this 
family into the Church falls a victini 
to Erés and eventually is driven 


when the saint and ascetic has. béen 
exposed as a mere amorous sinner. 

In Seana village, a little way up 
from the lake, is a square where 
stands a sarcophagus of pagan days, 
now used as a washing trough- for 
girls and their linen. Carved in high 
relief an one of 





against 
tale that holds-one ail the same. 


STREETS OF NIGHT 
STREETS OF NIGHT. By Joh 
Passos. New York: % George oT 
Doran Company. $2. 
HE disastrous results of inordi- 


much detail in Mr. John Dos Pas- 
s0s’s.new novel, “Streets of Night.” 
The author, it is true, does not state 
that it was their of 
quarts, perhaps even gallons, of '.; 
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which caused Nancibel Taylor. soca 
Wendell—usually called Wenny—and | 
Fanshaw Macdougan to be such ex- 
amples of utter and complete futil- 
ity, but it is difficult to find any 
other cause for their general lack of 
backbone. David Wendell, indeed, 
had -a“clergyman for a father: one 
who, as the author assures us very 
many times, buttoned his. collar be- 
hind. But even men who button 
\ their collars behind may hope to 
have progeny who. will resemble hu- 
man beings rather than jellyfish, nor 
can the reverend gentleman he held 
responsible for the fact that Nanci- 
bel.and Fanshaw also belonged to 

the order of the invertebrates. 

The scene-is taid principally. in 
Boston. and. Cambridge. Nancibel 
Taylor was a violin student at the 
Conservatory, devoted to her music, 
and an entertainer of celebrities; at 
least, so.we are told;-but then this is 
one of those’ books im ‘which the 
reader.is obliged to take the eau- 
thor’s word for almost. everything. 
Wenny was still at .and 
Fanshaw apparently an instructor at 
that same unfortunate college. They 
were both more or Jess in love, or 
what they called in love, with Nanci- 
bel. She leved Wenny, but when he 
came to-her flat one morning at 
ahout. 7:30 for the express purpose 
of ayowing his emotions, she turned 
him down hard because she ‘didn’t 
dare to live.”” However, many. peo- 
ple-are not at their best in the early 
morning. later, it would seem, 
Nancibel became engaged to Fan- 
shaw, and then decided that «she'd 
rather not marry him, after all. It 
is the only moment in the beok when 
the reader sympathizes with any one 
of the characters; it is easy to un- 
derstand a preference for not miarry- 
ing Fanshaw. 

The book is quite without plot, 
form or reality. The three erotic 
and. neurotic persons. who are’ its 
principal characters never become 
genuine human beings for so much 
as a single instant; consequently, 
what they feel or think or do is not 
of the smatilest interest to the yawn- 
ing reader. Mr. Dos Passos has 
striven to give reality to his puppets 
by the use of detail; we are told 
more .than once just how Nancibel 
put. the garbage canon the dumb- 
waiter, we know of the tine of grime 
about Wenny's collar and of Fan- 
shaw’s liking for clean pajamas. We 
hear how the three went to walk, 
and of the. rather unattractive res-j 
taurant at which they dinéd. Wei 







































































































F harmed by the present delightful | attack the sufferers. All are alike. 
fol th t of Fansh | just. purchased tickets. for Paris. time at which the action of the play {° 
panna . which the following i 2 These three, though unknown to him “hegins. ‘Phere is a prologue which Story, they will clamor’ for other!and. equal in -his kindly, slightly 


sample: 


Aretino had to flee Venice -when 
he- was aceused of -sodomy. He 
had eight beautiful mistresses in a 
great palace on the Grand Canal. 
And I've never. had a woman. { 
Wedding parties, fellows phoning 
easy girls, through all that tonely 
asa cloud. * * * Pestering web 
of desire, grimy, probing han 
groping eyes, toughs .and hard 
girls circling like dogs before a 
fight. 


Fanshaw's reat regret was that 
he had not lived in the days of the 

Renaissance. While the novel mean- 
ders along. the odor of insufficiently 
washed human bodies” i# . wafted 
through its pages. along with @ gen- 
erally fetid atmosphere of degen- 


her two brothers, and they were ter-| have been found drugged in a public) partner” Evan Carruthers, which af-|the arrival of unexpected guests or 
ribly handicapped by their sex, their} park. On their return to the hotel|fair presently has a result of which|the elaborate preparations for & 
love for her—a type of weakness of| the Maharajah orders a grand feast,|she never even dreamed, though to}gastronomic celebration of 7 
which she was entirely guiltless—and | to which he invites Allan.and numer-|any ordinarily intelligent person the}Christmas season. We watch the 
by their somewhat flaccid disposi-}ous other guests. But Allan recog-/| possibility would have seemed fairly|family grow up and overhear. the” 
tions. nizes Mirzl, who, dressed as Yussuf| obvious. Then comes the meeting/ plans made for their futures. The 


avowed themselves quite unable to; even-the closest friends of the Maha~| the girl: who was such very Prmge Inger-Johanna Jager, , ‘ 
cope with Patricia. And when she} rajah: He denounces Mirzl publicly. | metal,” incapable of any depth of|the city to her relative, the Gov- 

declared her intention. of marrying] Just at this time there is.a.knock at | feeling or of any lasting emotion. ernor, no less, to be introduced to:” 
John Templeton Arnold, who thor-| the door and the real Yussuf. Khan}. The name of Hubert Parsons, society. The less attractive 
oughly deserved the nickname of} enters, accompanied by Mirzl’s ac-|which appears on the.title page, is}Thinka, to a smaller neigh 

“The Rotter” by. which he would/ complice, Mrs, Langtrey, whom he| explained as being the pen namejand a less exalted relative. But 
seem to have been generally known, | introduces‘as the future Princess of}chosen by the joint authors of the|these most far-seeing parents 
they were quite: powerless to forbid} his kingdom. Mirzl escapes. The | book, Gerald Hubert du Maurier andj not reckon on the vagaries of 


the banns. But where they had| Maharajah and Mrs. Langtrey are} Viola Tree Parsons. Their plans for both the girls iz 
failed Peter Rosslyn was Convinced; married gnd sail for India on the] - a carry. Inger-Johanna turns v 
that he could and would succeed. He| following day. And with them goes THE FAMILY AT GILJE the great ‘“‘catch” of the year 
was energetic and adventurous, ‘‘aj Aan, his thirst for adventure still cause of her love for an ecc naa 
black-maned, brown-faced - young | unsated. THE FAMILY AT GILJE. Bu Jonas and shiftiess student, while Thinka’s Se 
giant,”’ there was a tinge of piracy in| Sundry splashes of humer—typ- att yg star sent ba we ae -young love is banished fronv 

his ancestry and he owned an ocean- | ical Swedish humor—are supplied by ans ersten and she goes of. necessity. to : 
going schooner yacht, the Averna,| two characters, Ali, the Poet, and al. ILE Jonas Lie, a contem-/ >ms of an aging widower. - 
manned by a highly competent and| Mrs, Bowlby of Worcester, Mass., a porary and friend of both) ne superb. naturalness of 4 
very formidable-looking Chinese} guest of the Grand Hotel Hermitage, Tbsen and Bjérnson, takes his| sory is constantly apparent. It I 


crew. where Allan and the Maharajah are}Place ona par with those masters/n. artificiality af plot-or stt 


havea cruise which presently ends| in the court-of the Maharajah ap-| reading public, his work and his 
at Seattie, after some lively squalls,} pears to be his ability to quote end-/name alike are practically unknown 


partly from the humans and partly | lessly from FitzGeraid’s translation | here in America. Fortunately there WEEDS 
from the heavens.. Their experiences | of the “‘Rubaiyat.” Mrs. Bowlby ap-|now exists no longer any reason; WEEDS. By Pio ae Translated 
make a pleasant and fairly efitertain-| parently represents the Swedish con-|for this isolation, for the admirable eel ro spelen Voor Ft 


ing, if highly improbable, little yarn,| ception of an American tourist; Her {translation of his masterpiece, ‘‘The A. Knopf. 


well flavored with sea salt. every expression is emphasized by |Family at Gilje,"’ made while Lie a i sg 
: — “demmit” or “stab me!” and other | Was at the zenith of his powers, by S’ Pi eat ba dione arcam é 
YUSSUF KHAN wholly. un-American “American-|the late Samuel Coffin Eastman, only. retently: contracted; % 
THE MARRIAGE OF YussuFr}isms.’”. has now been revised and repub-|/.., the war with the Unie 
N. By Prank Heller. Trane With the approach of the climax | lished. States, les beneath Pi Barojata 
lated ama 7 os se FA a5 nd one feels that an extremely clever| The titles with which his fellow- | «woo,» Aspiration to the larger: 


r is difficult to perceive just why | fimal coup of the author will more/| him, such as ‘the poet of Nordiand, | miasma that hides from them 


tish. jcan writers have al-| With a start to the realization that} Like Ibsen. who could turn from the! jp jittle shops, or idly yielding to the 
ses a Seer ac pahernss with sim.| the author ‘thas--not accomplished] prosaic everydayness of ‘‘The. Pil-| taise glamour of the gambling den, 


instances, they have been far more} in€ is forced and unreal and ex-jexcursions of ‘‘Peer Gynt,” Jonas! ney rail at the conspiracy, or the 


skilifully handjed. A mystery story; emely unsatisfying. Lie drank from that same -deep/ fate that keeps them -from 

similar in some_respects to “The Cir-, Le See ‘ spring of Nordland folklore a@nd/ deserts of magnificence; or they 
ular Staircase,” ‘The Marriage of : THE DANCERS drew from it into his art much of} wait. . é 
Yussuf Khan“ is not tobe compared,| THE DANCERS, By Hubert Parsons, |th¢ mystical, much of the poetical, | «How Spanish that is!"* one of the = 
either in. style or in technique. to the New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. |much even of the grotesque. all of| characters remarks, ‘Waiting for. 


with the adventures of Alan Kragh, 


work of Mrs. Rinehart. It deals fhe attempt to novelize a popular which form a part of the true Nor- something to turn up. Forever wait- 
a Swedish student, whose vigilance 


prevents the theft of the crown: success“und to thix‘rule the attempt ‘ 
jewels of Nasiribad. ito navelize ‘The Dancers’ is no ex-| | tory of domestic life in the '40 ap-|metiow novel nothing ls the crime of 


| AHan starts~in quest of adventure.| pressed with the extent of the debt | £¢380r Julius Emil Olson, in his ad-} ness and despair, yet his vision is too.- 


swift response... While standing in| since it would seem ‘tobe the per-; WOuld -be unfair tu judge Jonas. Lie| loses his tempet over pm 


thas baffled the police of two conti-. early acquaifitance with the dancer, official class. The household. is that | ground caste of pickpockets, master 
} nents) Without waiting to «et his’ Maxine, whom he befriended, are all jof Captain Jager, *‘a red. round andj thieves, gamblers, thugs. «utthroats, 





eracy and decay. But it all leaves 
on_ indifferent, except perhaps for a 
slight feeling of gratitude toward 
Bi Wenny fer removing himself from 
Ay the scene, somewhere about the two 
hundredth page. 

Though the book contains such 
clumsy sentences as, ‘Semitic lips, 
like in the Assyrians in the museum, 
she thought.”” and much of the. writ- 
ing. seems careless, there are some 

| good bits of description, usually of 

places or of crowds. Aunt M.'s 
**primly set table’’ is well drawn, and 

|... mow and then there comes a cleverly 
etched picture of the passing throngs 
in the street. 





i" HEAD woe. 
ft HEAD wae OE. By A ’ Sinclair 
ih Witt. New York: Deinen é Co. $2. 
E Bite theme of the taming 
i of the. shrew once more ap- 
j pears, this time with a sea set- 
ting, as the title of A: M. Sinclair 
i} Wilt’s novel ‘‘Head Winds" plainily 
H mdicates. Modern Petruchios some- 
} times use methods more subtle. if 
less. picturesquely energetic, than 
those-employed by their famous pro- 
_lotype, and modern Katharines rarely 
box the ears of their younger’ sis- 
ters, partly, 16 doubt, because few 
younger sisters of the present day 
see their ‘duty. to their elders” at 
all. ip the way that Bianca saw ‘hers, 
and are quite likely to hit- back and 





matter—to give her the chastisement 
she so greatly needed. She had only 









‘These two unfortunate mortals; Khan, has succeeded -in deceiving} between chivalrous, loyal Tony and| beauty of the family, young Miss 


Starting from Oakland, Cal., they] stopping. Al’s sole claim to his rank |!m the minds of the Scandinavian | atter effect in characterization. — 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2. | dénouement is in store, and that this|countrymen agd critics presented| i. is about the. charact ashe 
Robert Emmons Lee went to the than atone for earlier faults in the “the novelist of the sea’’ and ‘‘the drudgery or the infamy of actual 


trouble of translating ‘‘The Mar- book. But the imagination, keyed to| novelist of Norwegian homes.” give existence, so that they go from day 
riage of Yussuf Khan” from the a high pitch of expectancy, awakes|some hint of his many-sided genius. | 4, day toiling in newspaper offices, 


ilar themes, and, in the majority of what he set out to do. For the end-jlars of Society” to the imaginative the tramps’ ‘retreat or the street, of 





dic soul. We find ‘no traces, how-jing * * * Rut, afterall, it isnot 
jever, of thege other powers in ‘The / your fault.” 
|Family at Gilje’ That’ delightful!” tm this beautifully synthesized and 


play is one which rarely meets 
with any appreciable degree of | 





Bored by the uneventful life of aj ception. Indeed, after reading the | Peals altogether through its master-/ one person. Baroja is aware of sitt 
university town in his native land. / book one feels more than ever im-|'Y "ealism. For that reason, Pro-/and folly in a fury of ironic tender= 


Hix havlenge, Fate; en garde! brings ‘the play owes to those acting in. it, | ™Mirable. introduction, contends, “it | clear to trap him into polemics. He 


the railroad station in Hamburg, : formance which *‘makes’’ the play. {by the single nével in hand.” Read- |.blames none, is nowhere the a’ 
Allan's curiosity is afoused by the The story,. of course. opens with; ¢™ may take Dr. Olson's advice/ing judge. His humanity is 
actions of three. persons who have events which occurred ._ before the} and reserve _ their judgment, but. | great to ignore suffering, too wise to. 


at the time»are to play the leading! presents the childhood comradeship °PPoertunities to read in English | mocking sight. ; 
| roles in the story. They are Jan Vaniof Tony hievely and Una Lowry. | translations more examples of this The bohemia of lesser artists, who- 
| Schieeten of Holland, famous jewel'*Then comes a long. decidedly too|interesting writer's work. have “all the eccentricities of 
specialist; Mrs, Langtrey, American) long. account of I'na’s life in Italy, The action passes in the untain | except ¢ touches hands ? 
adventuress, and Benjumin> Mirzl,jwith Mrs. Mayne, while ‘‘Tony’s}district.of Valders, in a country/the little business world, the officiul 
King of Thieves, whose cleverness har’ in Canada, its habitués and his/home, representative of those of the|caste, the police, the vast under- 





baggage from the checkroom, Allan ‘described. ‘Then comes Tony’s en-|Stout man,"" who suffefs from hoth | pimps, prostitutes, tramps, destitute. 
follows them. ‘tirely. unexpected inheritance of ajego and blood pressure. Like all| soldiers, gypsies, blackmailers; in 
In the diner he forms the ac- | title aud a fortune, and his return to] remote households or communities, | fact. all of Madrid seems to yield ity 
quaintance of Mirzl. aid from .his’ England to marry the girl he has|that of Captain Jagerhas to depend} very essence to this book, These 
casual meeting grows a chain of cif-| never forgotten and to whom he has|on itself for, its amusements and} petty writers, sculptors, poets, gré- 
cumstances, culminating Mm. the kid-j always been faithful, faithful ever|interests. But there is always work, | garious, useless, remind the reader. 
napping of the Maharajah of Nasiri-|since the day when they broke the|for the Captain’s pay is smal) and} of a similar group in Knut Hames 
bad, Yussuf Khan, who arrived in| twig and promised to marry each; his family and household are not. sun's Shallow Earth,”’ without the 
London in search of a wife.. Two at-jother.- But in? the meanwhile Una,} We follow then the joys and sor-| Scandinavian's penchant for the, 
tempts to steal the crown jewels are|after being kissed “by practically |rows, the little economies and little} charm of innocence. Hemsun's say~: #9 

balked by Allan. Then comes news/every man she meets, has Soden iseates nt oom ety ~ _ gave — Vang in. the moore arkans AiaannD ; 
er ‘‘danci: tua’ at es jurry o , * 

that the Maharajah and his poet, Ali,\into an affair with h ng = ir eed °. 

: mands a much broader canvas and ts 
: its humorous, unillusioned master. ~ 
Baroja achieves his criticism of 
Spanish society without the rather 
lumbering device of a- personal retri- 
bution and redemption which mars 
novel, 
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Asquith Tries His Own Case in Book Form 


He Serves As Hie Own Client, Counsel and Judge 


In 


A Review by 
P. W. WILSON 


TRE sy eg OF THE WAR. 
Right Hon. Herbert Henry 
Prime Minister of ea i 
i916. New York: H. 
Company. $6.00, 


* 


F a certain undergraduate 
still 
famous master of Balliol! Col- 


called Asquith, that 


lege, Oxford, Dr. Jowett, 


used to say that whatever he 


undertook to do, he did perfectly. 
Mr. Asquith has written what the 
_ éritic himself must call a perfect 
book. In a few hours one had read 


‘it-and one rose refreshed. Here is 


‘the hard, the good writing which 
means easy reading. Here is a vol; 
«ame in which there is not a word too 
‘Many and, from Mr. Asquith’s 
standpoint, not a word too few. He 
is incapable of siraying from the 
easentials, and has always found it 
' difficult to prolong a speech beyond 
half an hour. But the perfect book 
* assumes that the public has a per- 
fect brain. The reason why Mr. As- 
_quith at the bar failed as an advocate 
was that he could address no court 
except a Supreme Court. The jury 
that he wanted was never a common 
jury. It is not to the mean motive, 
‘the unrestrained passion, the in- 
» grained prejudice, the blind forces of 
mere habit that he appeals. Rather 
he approaches the intellect, the con- 
science, the reason of mankind. His 
-aim is to convince others as he would 
‘be himself convinced. And he has 
mo use for anything that is not such 
conviction. 
| What “Margot’’ introduced 
) her memories was temperament. 
~ her husband has a besetting sin, it is 


into 


» not temperament, but document. Of 


“himself he. says too little: from 
others, he quotes too much. What 


fascinating gossip he might give us 
if he allowed Margot at times to 


guide his pen is shown by two foot- 
notes. Of Lord Fisher he writes: 

One of his peculiarities wus a 
strange fondness for hearing ser- 
“mons. I have known him go to 
_ehurch three times on a Sunday to 
~-sample the preachers, Needless to 
'#ay, he was not one of those who 
jistened with ‘‘meekness’’ to the 
Word. 


Indeed, how excellent is his whole 
_ @tehing of “Jackie,’’ with his ‘‘sin- 
- gularly inventive and original mind, 
»and a wide, though intermittent, 
Tange of imaginative vision’’; 


his leve of “a resonant tirade agaiast 
the stupidity of mankind in general, 
-and politicians in particular,’’ with, 
finally, ‘‘the physical pranks of an 
overgrown schoolboy.”’ 
Fisher to the life. 


And the second footnote—what of 
it? When war broke out Mr. As- 
quith lost two of his colleagues from 
Lord Morley resigned 


the Cabinet. 
_ because of an ‘essential difference 
between two views of neutrality.’’ 
Mr. John Burns was brief and blunt: 


Board of Trade, 
Whitehall —— 


8. ‘w., 
Aug. 2, i914. 
Dear Mr. Asquith: 


The a. of the Cabinet to 
intervene in a European War is 
an act swith “which I profoundly 


I therefore place in your hands 


In this book Mr. Asquith stands 
* against his unmentioned enemies of 
_ the Northcliffe preas for the con- 


As- 


“‘ The Genesis of the War” 


Cabinet. 
amusing 


I remember in Mr. Gladstone's 
Cabinet of 1892-04, which con- 
tained a of t 
scholars, a. division being sug- 
gested—I think by Lord Rose- 
bery—on the correctness of a quo- 
tation from Juvenal, which was 
keenly disputed between the Prime 
Minister and Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman. The matter was hap- 
pily settled by the production of 


And then he appends this 
pt: 





the text; 
right. 


Sir Henry proved to be 


Since Lincoln found in Artemus 


If 


his 
*“inexhaustible reservoir of verbose 
and picturesque phraseology,’’ and 


It is Lord 


Ward a remedy for civil war in his 
Administration, has there been a 
more delightful comedy in high cir- 


as a counter-irritant to the Irish 
question? 

Mr. Asquith was the Prime Minis- 
ter who led the British Common- 
wealth ‘of nations into the war. For 
that policy he stands arraigned at 
the bar of mankind, not by the 
Kaiser alone, upon whom, ostensibly, 
he is wasting his present ammuni- 
tion, but by-a considerable body of 
persons who read this or that ‘‘dis- 
closure’’ by the Russian Soviets and 
concludé with Ramsay MacDonald, 
E. D. Morel, John Burns and the 
pacifists that after all there was 
fault on both sides and that Ger- 
many was more sinned against than 
sinning. Against this mood, Asquith 
presents his brief. So completely 
does he divest himself of his own 
personality that he becomes, as it 
‘were, at once client, counsel and 
judge in his own case. There is not 
a sentence in these pages that might 
not have been uttered by the most 
impartial of international magis- 
trates, instructirig a league of all the 
peoples as to the evidence on which 


cles than this appearance of Juvenal, 


to base the verdict of posterity. It 
is a detachment as subtle as that of 
Julius Caesar jn his Commentaries. 
Constantly one is apt to forget that 
Mr. Asquith was himself an inter- 
ested party in the events which he 
discusses. He might be giving evi- 
dence as a witness on a case wholly 
remote from his own circumstances, 
or examining witnesses like Walter 
Page and Colonel House. 
Mr. Asquith begins with a conce 


most (it seeemed) as far aloof as 

the United States of America from 

the sphere of Continental politics. 

Never in modern times had a 

young ruler succeeded to so splen- 

did and seemingly so secure an in- 

heritance. 

With pitiless tranquillity, Mr. As- 
quith tells how the Kaiser with ‘‘his 
many-sided interests, his insatiable 
curiosity, his ceaseless itineraries, 





sion to the Kaiser. Bismarck, says 
he, wanted ‘‘a friendly Russia,’’ but 
Bismarck *“was never really forgiven 
by Russia’’ for the part he played a= 
honest broker at the Congress of 
Berlin; and this congress ‘‘was the 
first step on the road which led to 
the Franco-Russian Entente.’’ But 
despite this rift in the Russo-Ger- 
man lute, Mr. Asquith draws this 
picture of the situation which 
greeted the Kaiser at the outset of 
his reign: 


The premature and tragic death 
of his father, the Emperor Fred- 
erick, the most blameless and lib- 
eral-minded Qgure in the annals 
of the Hohenzollern dynasty, placed 
him, when he was barely 30, on a 
dazzling height of irresponsible 
power. His grandfather, through 
the agency of Bismarck « and 
Moltke, had secured for the old 
Kingdom of Prussia the Imperial 
Crown of a new and united Ger- 
many. The secular enemy, 
France, had been_crushed and mu- 
tilated, and was for the time, at 
any rate, ‘put out of action. The 
Hapsburg monarchy was no longer 
ad had b eed, a 
docile if ‘not a subservient friend. 
With Russia it had been, from 
first to last, Bismarck’s persistent 
policy to prevent the ——. of 
serious quarrel. sat re- 








mote in her sea-girt isolation. al- 





his d gic turn for rhetoric of 
the picturesque and ‘Asiatic’ type, 
his unshakable faith in the divine 
mission of the Hohenzollerns * * * 
lost, and never recovered, his bal- 
ance." He quotes the ‘‘sad stuff, at 
once ludicrous and nauseating’’ in 
which the Emperor, sunk in ‘‘spir- 
itual inebriety,” claims that he .is 
“the instrument of the Lord.’’ And 
he asks: 


What js to be said of the Kaiser’s 
subjects—not an ignorant and 
backward tribe, just emerging 
from the superstitions of barbar- 
ism or the yoke of serfdom, but in 
many directions among the intel- 
lectual pioneers of Europe, who, 
after passing through the stage of 
a somewhat sloppy and misty 
idealism, had, in face of cnormous 
difficulties, achieved political unity 
and were showing themselves 
every year capable of holding their 
own, and more than their own, in 


competitive modern world? 

came such a people to place their 
fortunes, during the lifetime of a 
whole generation, at the mercy of 
the moods and whims, the ges- 
tures and phrases, of such a ruler? 
It might almost be said of him, 
during the greater part ‘of .his 
reign, as it was of David: ‘‘What- 
soever the King did pleased all the 
people.”’ (II. Samuel, fii., 36.) 


When this “Byzantine’’ sovereign 





wiveao SEEDS. By Bertha Ogee 
im. ew 


Ilustrated. 242 
York: The Macmillan 
$2.25. 
N. life and return to the land. 
varying all the way from the 
rejuvenation of an abandoned farm 
or the evocation of a home out of 
a suburban plot to the pitching of 
camp for a week in the wilderness. 
But no two of them are ever alike 
or even similar. Their basic motives 
and emotions may bear a close re- 
semblance, but in things done, points 
of view, kinds of satisfaction, re- 
sults achieved they vary as much 
as do the people who fulfill their 
desires and write their experiences. 
But this they have in common—that 
they are usually charming. Per- 
haps that is because no common- 
place person could ever be fired with 
the ambition to escape frcm the city 
into the peace and loveliness that 
are where mah is not too frequent, 
could create there a new temple of 
life and then wish to tell the story 
of how it was all done. For these 
are things that require individuality, 
temperament, ideas and power of 
expression. At any rate, one who 
has read a great many of these 
books is quite convinced that they 
are never dull, that one of them 
could not possibly be boresome; and 
is also sure that not one of them 
has ever been more charming than 
**Winged Seeds.” 
- Like many another adventure des- 
tined to have big results, the one 


‘ompany. 


JMBERLESS have been the 
narratives of one sort or an- 
other of escape from city 


a with which Mrs. Oppenheim deals 


hour the Cabinet was united and so 
-his own responsibility for 


~ shared 
what led up to the war. 





toamed over that regioti 


A Vermont Adventure in 


the house, making it habitable, grow- 
ing a garden, experimefting a little 
with their tiny patch of land, kept 
them happy during the month or 
two of Summer vacation which they 
could spend there. With reminis- 
cent zest and deepest satisfaction 
Mrs. Oppenheim tells the story of 
what they did during their too brief 
vacation sojourns in the Long House 
each Summer and of how they 
looked forward to it and prepared 
for it during the long year of work 
and growing responsibilities in the 
city. For the doctor of her narra- 
tive was a well-known specialist in 
children’s diseases. But efter a few 
years there was nothing more to be 
done to the Long House and its few 
acres but- to enjoy them, and this 
was not ‘enough. They wanted to 
be achieving sometiting, creating 
something. “We had become,” says 
Mrs. Oppenheim, ‘‘vitally interested 
in the farm operations. going on all 
about us."’ 

The adventure was flinging jus 
ahead of them all the time, and con- 
tinued to do so until the end of 
the book, winged seeds that grew 
and developed into the lure and 
presently the achievement of .new 
and larger adventure. And so, after 
a few years, they sold the Long 
House and bought a farm—Big Oak 
Farm they named it—on another 
shore of Lake Champlain, in Ver- 
mont. There they built a big, 
reomy, homy house, and prepared 
to make the farm productive. The 
doctor was a man of vision, for 
whom present achievement multi- 
plied itself in thought of tomorrow 





Contentment 


teen years after their first venture, 
they made the change and left the 
city behind them for good, happy in 
the achievements and plans of farm 
life. 

The book's distinctive charm lies 
largely in the imaginative quality 
‘and poetic feeling with which it is 
written. These two people were 
both sensitive to beauty and respon- 
sive in high degree to that appeal 
which nature makes so subtly and 
so irresistibly to her chosen ones. 
They were predestined by innate 
equipment of soul to country life, 
and not all the barriers of fate could 
have kept them permanently from 
its enjoyment. it is the constant 
expression of this profound pleasure 
and satisfaction, sometimes casually, 
sometimes directly, but always im- 
parting fragrance and color and spir- 
itual vitality to the narrative, that 
gives to Mrs. Oppenheim's book a 
subtle loveliness and clothes its ma- 
terial details with charm and beauty. 

Aside from all its charm of man- 
nér and interest of matter, the 
book's finest significance lies in, its 
‘account of how these two people 
identified themsetves with the com- 
munity in which they made their 
home and brought all their larger 
knowledge and wider experience to 


visited London in 1911 he talked 
with Mr. Asquith at dinner over 
Houston Chamberlain's theory ‘“‘that 
Christ was not a Jew, and that the 
Germans are the real ‘chosen peo- 
ple.’ And this followed: 

I replied that I had dipped into 
it—the book—without being great- 
ly impressed. He reproached me 
good-humoredly for my lack of in- 
sight, and, evidently fegarding 
the book himself as in the nature 
of a new Gospel, he proceeded 
with-much eloquence to discant on 
its central theme—the dominance 
of race as the ain factor in his-. 
tory. 

And then comes the Asquithian 
footnote: 

In the course of the same talk 
the Emperor told me that not a 
single commissioned officer in his 
army was a Jew. I felt con- 
strained to point out=that the Jews 
had their compensations; among 
other things, they had RA oe 
and controlled the larger part of 
the German press. He did not dis- 
sent. 

The fiction that the Kaiser worked 
for peace in July and August, 1914, 
will not survive Mr. Asquith’s 
crushing use of the monarch’s mar- 
ginal comments on the more critical 
dispatches. One annotation § that 
damns the Kaiser as a warmaker is 
“Now or never.’’ And when his 
Ambassador at Vienna urged cau- 
tion, the Kaiser’s -pencil, recorded, 
**Who gave him any authority to do 
that? That is very stupid!” After 
the Ambassador, Tschirschky, had 
joined hands with Tisza over the 
ultimatum to Serbia, the Kaiser’s 
endorsement was, “A man, after 
all."’ 7 


. Thus.does Asquith slay the slain. 
That -Germany refused an alliance 
with Britain which Bilow discussed 
at Windsor with Joseph Chamber- 
lain is history that he repeats. His 
narrative of the Entente by which 
Britain hoped to maintain a balance - 
of power in Europe is clear and ac- 
curate. He describes the alleged 
encirclement of Germany as a 
“Jegend.” And, needless to say, he 
disposes of the Kaiser's mythical 
“gentlemen's agr a 

Germany in 1898, . between the 
United States and Britain. But the 
fundamental question, as Mr. As- 
quith recognizes in his ninth chap- 
ter, does not concern the Kaiser at 
all. Suppose that this monarch was, 
as is suggested, a megalomaniac. 
Why was it nécessary for Britain to 
put her finger into the European 
pie? Mr. Asquith says that “‘the 
policy of isolation had been tried and 
found wanting.'" And he instances 
the incidents of Pendjeh (with Rus- 
sia) and Fashoda (with France). 
Those were doubtless dangerous in- 
cidents, but is it to be suggested 
that they were one tithe as danger- 
ous as the incidents of Agadir and 
Serajevo? It was one thing to clear 
up occasions of friction with France 
and Russia. It was another thing 
to accept an implied responsibility 
for French penetration in Morocco 
and for Russian aims in the Balkans. 
It.is not here suggested that the En- 
tente -was a mistake, still jess that 
it hindered the development of Ger- 
many. But the reviewer must point 
out where the vital issue lies and 
how far that issue is thoroughly 
handled. Moreover, there is much 
to be said for the opinion that a 
less secret. diplomacy would have 
scotched the Kaiser’s militarism 
long before it developed beyond con- 
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AN ART VELLUM INSCRIBED 
EDITION OF OSCAR WILDE 
Not, however, at $75 =» 800 as oe charged i 


‘ editions of this character, but at a. price no greater than _ 
that of any standard set.- 





The following distinguished com- 
introductory series to this edition: 


- Editor-in-Chief of this edition 


_EDGAR SALTUS 


_ARTHUR SYMONS 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW INVITED ‘TO 
THIS DELUXE EDITION ~ 


If you act quickly you can become one of the original Patrons ofthis 
distinguished edition of Oscar Wilde and receive your set, with your namie 
inscribed, at-the Patrons’ low price. 









Patrons will receive the benefit of the low price 
made possible by this unique publishing enter- 
prise. - 

One of the outstanding features of the edition 
is. the introductory series of brilliant ‘estimates 


publication of this beautiful 
Patrons’ edition of Oscar Wilde, 
representing one of the most 
notable publishing events - of 
recent times, offets an unparal- 
leled opporfunity to booklovers. 


A ; and fascinating reminiscences of le, con- 

—ee ne ere . tributed by the distinguished company whose 

ner See ier i pore — names are shown above. of these men 

SF any we aeth. were intimately acquainted with Wilde and their 

“This is'a true de luxe edition, contributions afford an illuminating-insight into 

4 a beauty and = — his extraordinary character’ and sensational 
stinction to any ary: More- Career. . 


Over, it is an inscribed edition, 


ee dhs mache Gh Gea coke ‘All. of Wilde’s. popular masterpieces and, in 





“ft never saw a man who looked “+ 
With such a wistful eye. 
Upon that little tent of blue 
- That prisoners call the sky.” 
—The Ballad of Reading Gaol 


It is only necessary_to send the coupon -below 
oraletter. It is essential todo this at once, how- 


ever, as the demand, already great, will be tre- : 


mendously increased by the eo vecmee from |. 
those who will want. sets for Christmas gifts, 
















scriber (or the name-of someone else, if intended 
as a gift) imprinted upon the.Patrons’ page of 
the first volume of the set, in a beautiful Old 
English; style in Sepia. 
editions, this one will surely grow 


in value with 
the years. . , 


Like all rare inscribed . 


addition, his precious fragments which have. 


finally been recovered, are included in the twelye 
beautiful volumes of this edition. The binding 
is a beautiful dull olive Art Vellum,’ with. rare 
mottled backstrap, gold-sealed, and tops in gold. 
The paper. is of a fine quality, white wove, the 
type clear, with generous. margins. 


and the publishers cannot guarantee that these 
sets, destined ‘to be famous, will be available 
more than a short. time longer. 


' Doubleday, Page & Co:, 














Had this edition been printed for only a small 
group of private individuals, the price would 
necessarily be many times greater, as in the case 
of those rare editions of a like character ‘whose 

value sometimes runs from $200 to $500 a. set. 
| But as.this edition was published to meet the 


It is impossible in this space to give*more than 
a suggestion of ‘the’ dis- 
tinction .of this edition. 
A ial° invitation is 
chtielber extended to -ex- 
amine. the tyelve -vol- 
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Books and Authors 


“4 VOLUME of Fox's “Book of 
Martyrs” in iron _ binding, 
d with a chain attached, for- 


merly the property of the 
late William Harris Arnold 
_. of Nutley, N. J., has been presented 
*to the University of Edinburgh by 
Mrs. Arnold. The volume is one of 
A set forming part of the seventh 
edition of the work, issued in 1632. 
The university already possessed the 
second volume and the appendix to 
the third, both in iron bindings and 
chains, but it lacked the main part 
of the third volume, the one present- 
ed by Mrs. Arnold. It still lacks 
the first volume. Mrs. Arnold was 
led to make the presentation through 
hearing of the volumes in the univer- 
sity collection and through her belief 
that the volume which her pusband 
had owned had originally longed 
to the same set. This belief is sup- 
ported by the fact that the second 
‘volume and the newly acquired one 
“each bears the inscription “William 
Greatorix."’ Mrs. Arnold caused to 
be imserted ..under her husband’s 
+ .bookplate the following inscription: 
“This volume is sent home to the 
University of Edinburgh to rejoin its 
companions, in happy memory of 
~Mr. Arnold’s close relations with the 
country, by Gertrude Weld Ar- 
field and Weld Arnold." 


Colonel Charles RK. Howland, U. 8. 
A., has written a “Military History 
of the World War,’’ published in two 
volumes by the General Service 
Schools Press at Fort Leavenworth. 
The first volume contains the narra- 
tive in nineteen ‘chapters, and the 
second ‘is an atlas with 150 maps. 
There is a preface by Major Gen. 
H. E. Ely, commanding the General 
Service Schools, and an introduction 
by Colonel R. H. Allen, assistant 
commandant, with the approval of 
Brig. Gen. H. A. Smith, comman- 
‘dant. The work is dedicated to Gen- 
eral Pershing. The Army and Navy 
Register, says of the book: ‘‘The au- 
thor has made a contribution of in- 
estimable value to the literature of 
the momentous event to which he 
addresses himself.’’ . 


The Princess Alexandre Gazgarine, 
compiler of ‘‘The Borzoi Cook 
ffook,.’* just published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, is a descendant of one of the 
videst families in Russia. As Marie 
Lasarevsky she spent most of her 
vehildhood in France and Italy. For 
several years she lived with her 
guardian, the Governor General of 
Turkestan. . After her mariage . to 
Prince ndre Gagarine, who 
was a diplomat, she lived at verious 
times in Japan, Morocco, furkey, 
italy and Spain. During her travels 
ubout the world she picked up the 
recipes which she has incorporated 
in her hook. The Princess is row'‘a 

* » resident of this country. 


, The American School of Archaeol- 
vey at Athens, according to Frank 
G. Carpenter, has the largest and 
hest private Greek library ir the 
world. It contains 25,000 volumes 
and more than. 20,000 other items 
in prints, manuscripts and photo- 
@raphs. It was coliected at a cost 
of more than $250,000 by Mr. Gen- 
nadius, the former Minister from 
Greece to London. who presented it 
to the American School of Artshaeol- 
vey. The school is now erecting a 
Dullding to house it on a site pro- 
vided by the Greek Government. Mr. 
Carpenter is now in Greece gather- 
ing material for his World Travel 
Series — by Doubleday, 


“The Diary of Lady Anne Clif- 

Sackville-West, an- 

eurly publication by 

. Doran Company. is the 

journal! of a titled lady of the time of 

Queen Elizabeth. It affords an inter- 

esting insight into the manners and 
customs of that time. 


The ‘Spanish Business) Giam- 

» mar," by ‘Armando Roa, published 
‘by D. Appleton & Co., is intended, as 
it mame indicates, for the use of 

_ the business man who uses. the 
~ Spanish language in his dealings 
~)with Latin-American countries, No 
~ time is wasted in learning words 
* that he will have no occasion to use. 


_ A newly discovered bookpiace, the 
Oldest known in. America, bas. just 
~ heen added to the collection of the 
‘American Antiquarian Society in 
Worcester. bears the name of 
John. Cotton and the date -1674, 
“three years curlier than the plate of 


William Brattle of Cambridge, 
hitherty considered to be the oldest. 
There ig no attempt at artistic em- 
bellishment on the plate—merely the 
words, “John Cotton, his Book, 
Anno Dom. 1674,’" printed on a slip 
of paper with a type border. 

Boys who like to tinker with radio 
and other electrical apparatne will 
be interested in ‘‘The Boy's Bock of 
Electricity,” by Sidney Aylmer 
Small, announced for immcdiate 
publication by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The book wili be a companion vol- 
ume to the ‘“‘Boy's Book of Chemis- 
try.” and the “Boy’s Book of 
Physics."’ 


George H. Doran Company an- 


nounces for early -publication an 
English translation of Valery Lar- 
baud’s ‘‘A. O. Barnabooth,” which. 
was reviewed in THE TiMEs Book 
Review last Spring. The transla- 
tion is by GiJbert Cannan. 


Henry Holt -& Co. have just 
brought out a new translation by 
Brian Hooker of Edmond Rostand’s 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” This is the 
version that Walter Hampden is us- 
ing in his production this Fall. 
Clayton Hamilton contributes an in- 
troduction to the volume. 


- In -connection with its eighteenth 
annual exhibition of the books of 
the year, Nov, 7 te Dec. 5, the Na- 
tional Arts Club offers a prize for 
the list of the best ten books -which 
most nearly approximates the com- 
bined judgment of those who attend 
the exhibition. Each person who 
attends will be permitted to submit 
a list of the best ten books, and 
from the combined lists will be se- 
lected the ten books which receive 
the greatest number of votes. The 
competitor whose list comes nearest 
to this final list will be declared the 
winner and will receive as a prize 
the ten books which he himself has 
selected. Each Wednesday evening 
of the exhibition will be Authors’ 
Night, when prominent writers will 
appear and talk. 


The Grand Cross of the Lion and 
the Sun’ has been conferred by the 
Shah of Persia upon Major Alexan- 
der E. Powell in recognition of his 
services in placing the truth about 
Persia before the world. Major 
Powell’s book on Persia, ‘‘By Camel 
and Car to the Peacock Throne,” 
was published by the Century Com- 
pany. 


Sidney Dark’s ‘‘The Life of W. 8. 
Gilbert,” to be published this Fall, 
ix said by the publighers, -Gegrge H. 
Doran Company; to*give all of Gil- 
bert except Sullivan’s music. 


Morris Gray, President of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, is the 
author of a volume of verse entitled 
“The City’s Voice,” which Mar- 
shall Jones Company will bring out 
early in December. The book will 
be printed by the Merrymount Press. 


“My Disillusionment in Russia,” 
just published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., is Emma Goldman’s story of 
her two years’ — in Russia 
under Bolshevist rule. She went 
there expecting to find the experi- 
ment of Boishevism a success. What 
she did find is indicated by the title 
that she has given to her book. 


J.~Arthur Thomson's ‘‘Outline of 


Science” and Dorothy. Scarborough’s| 


anthology, ‘“‘Modern Ghost Stories,’’ 
both published by G. P. Putnam’‘s 


Sons, are soon to be transcribed into 


braille for the blind véterans of the 
World War. 


The third. volume of Sir Henry 


it ts composed of extracts from the 
author’s private diary, printed just 
as they were‘written at the time of 
the events described. The present 
volume .covers the yoars from 1910 
to 1916, thus including niany entries 
concerning the first {wo years of the 
war. The - publishers predict that 
this volume will attract even. more 
attention than the earlier volumes. 


Annie Carroll Moore of the New 
York Public Library is the «ithor 
of ‘‘New Roads te Childhood,’’ a 
guide to children’s reading just pub- 
lished by George H. Doran Com- 





pany. 
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Keen minds which haveenj Lytton 
Strachey, The Mirror Books, Van } 
Pane, and the Letters of ny onc Hines 
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LORRAINE 
Terothy. Foster Gilman 


Miss Gilman has combined an effective love 
story with an acute study of social conditions 
ip the Strait Settlements, to excellent results. 

personal histories stand out against the 
larger background, dramatically—New York 
Herald. : $2.00 


certain 


for more technical study. 





Art in different aspects and guises 


PICTORIAL BEAUTY ON THE SCREEN 


In this volume Dr. Freeburg contends that a motion picture must be com 
ictorial qualifications, such as form, com 
He handilcs his subject clearly and comprehensively, and those who read this 
more enjoyment than previously from the productions. 


, ART PRINCIPLES IN LITERATURE 


A popular rather than a scientific presentation of the subject. gi giving at the same time ample reference 
Under this discussion come such hea 
and reality and the nature of esthetic enjoyment. 


THE ART OF CROSS-EXAMINATION 


“The most entertaining law book ever published” as it was first termed is now even more interesting 
for to it has been added examples of some of the most skilful cross-examinations of apes prominent 
obable Price 


At all bookstores or from 


From the reviews of two of our new novels 


UNCANNY STORIES 
May Sinclair . 


She has never shown greater dramatic power 
than in some of these unholy stories, and the 
curious knowingness that underlies all her 
writing is also markedly in evidence here a truly 
uncanny insight into the dark corners of the 
human soul.—New York Herald. $2.50 
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By Victor Oscar Freeburg 
of scenes that have 
ition, and a proper distribution of light and shade. 


book will gain a ot ee 
2.50 


By Francis P. Donnelly 


ings as the universal element, realism 
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cases. 
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“To anyone who wishes to follow French polities 
the book is indispensable.”—W estminsier Cazette 


AS THEY ARE 


French Political Portraits 


by ss 





‘By A. D. Howden Smith 


Author of “The Doom Trail,” 
“Beyond the Sunset,” eto, 


EY heures one of the 
described 
maces stands for a def- 
inite phase of French 
ini and, for the 
most. part have 
made and are m 
French history—and thi 
rad of Europe since | 
At ali bookstores $2. Sea 














I RIDE IN 
MY COACH 


By Hughes Mearns 


the way. I will. gladly take 
“an hour off any day for the likes 
of Grandmother Carosse.”" 

Isabel Paterson in the N.Y: Tribune. 











¢ exotic atmosphere 
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The Handy Volume Issue of the new 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


- will soon be sold out 
It will never be reprinted! 


To secure one of the few remaining sets now offered 


at HALF the PRICE 


of the regular Cambridge issue 
YOU MUST ACT AT ONCE! 


HE end of the Handy Velume 

Sale of the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica is now only a matter of days. 
The response to our earlier announce- 
ments has been unprecedented. 
Three bindings have been exhausted. 
Orders are coming into our office by 
the score with every mail. 


The Greatest Britannica Bargain 


And no wonder. _ This has been 
the most remarkable offer we ever 
made—the greatest bargain in Brit- 
annica history. Thousands have 
seized this last chance to secure the 
Britannica in its most convenient 
and popular form, the Handy Volume 
Issue. 


\ 

If youact at once you can obtain 
one of these sets at this unprecedent- 
ed price reduction. We still have 
sets in two beautiful bindings, Ma-. 
roon Cloth (always the most popu- 
lar), and Sheepskin. These are the 
two most desired bindings, of which 
our original supply was greatest. 


_ AH sets are! the 12th and latest 
edition, 32 volumes, including the 
three volumes prepared since the war 
—the most up-to-date compilation 
of the world’s knowledge in any 
form. 


But time is short. If you want to 
make sure of a choice you haven’t 
a day to lose. 


These Handy Volume sets printed 
on genuine India paper are being sold 
—while they last—at half the price 
of the regular Cambridge Issue. 
Think what that means! . 


Last date December 24th 


On or before — probably long be- 
fore—Deeember 24th every one_of 
these sets will be sold. The Handy 
Volume Issue will never be reprinted. 
When the present stock is gone, that 
will be the end; _ After that-no more 
of these wonderful Handy Volume 
sets will be available at any price. 


The End of a Great Issue 
Because of the universal demand 


for the Handy Volume Issue nearly 


= 


250,000. sets of this issue have been 
sold. We had hoped to keep the 
Handy Volumes in print side by side 
with the Cambridge Issue, but in- 
creased manufacturing costs and 
changed conditions in the publishing 
business have made that impossible. 
We therefore decided to standardize 
the Britannica on the basis of the 
Cambridge Issue. For: that reason 
we are selling the Handy Volume 
sets at- the greatest price reduction 
it ever has been possible for us to 
make. 


A Superb Christmas Gift 


No finer Christmas gift could be 
chosen than one of these beautiful 
Handy Volume sets in the handsome 
mahogany bookcase which is given 
free with each set. Here is the one 
gift of a lifetime’s usefulness, one 
that all the family will enjoy from 
henceforth on. _ - 


Easy Monthly Payments 
You can have the complete set of 
32 volumes delivered to any address 
for an initial payment of only $5.00 
and our deferred payment _ plan 


- makes it easy to spread the balance 


over six to eighteen months. The 
price is a bargain to begin with, and 
your monthly outlay will be so small 
it never will be missed. Everyone 
today can afford the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica on these terms, and there 
is no one today who can afford to be 
without it. 


Act today before it is too late! 


Your chance is here, the time is 
now, tomorrow it may be gorie:.. Sign 
the. attached coupon (which com- 
mits you in no way) and you will 
receive by return. mail full particu- 
lars of this remarkable offer. 


THE EYCYCLOPAEDKE. BRITANNIGA, Inc. 


Sign and mail this coupon to-day ! 


LATEST EDITION, IN 
THIRTY-TWO VOLUMES 





Beautiful’ Bétlione 


FREE 


With each Handy Volume set we will 
give absolutely free this handsome 
mahogany finish bookcase, ‘with leaded 


.glass door, especially 
Issue by Maple & Co., world-famous 
cabinet makers. | 


Pe oe 


The Fncyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave,, New York City. 


| Pleaxe send me at once, without any obligation whatsoever. 
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pages. maps in: n 

paedia « 22th lategt edition. 
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ir. 
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“Se . Carl Sandburg’s_ 
= a ae Ernest Bramah’s 
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aS Se ae “tL ree Carl ng me. no porn Hoare” Tie “é t of ‘ : 1 
a PARE, ot 2 ‘Rootabaga._ Ste ie thets iLung” has led to a handsome two-volume | 
< Steurred. "General Poreing hed al-j] jet cansured the “hE S23: || | boxed edition now ready as a Holiday gift. 


up of nonsense, } 


Beer and phi- | “Mankind is so shocking!”’ 


securing a foothold in Coblenz. They eit axes ze; 4 
desired to be represented there. The" country, e 











. new book is bet- 
ee eed coastneat at, the Ameri | ter and longer. be ee et . Monitor. AUNT POLLY’S STORY OF 
arters. G rshing fst eter : 
one in Coven at ihe tines. He tata ors Eis - MANKIND Donald Ogden Stewart |__| 
General Allen that if the French per- |] “A parody outline of evolution” is Mr. Stewart’s new 
sisted in their demands “he would Paul Rosenfeld’s book. By the author of “Perfect Behavior.” ‘Illustrated 
BEE, Sper-aiceph, ca. the: Bbine ba; with. by Herb Roth $2.00 
on “our troops on t 3 - 
©” _arawn.” Th an’entry in the diary MUSICAL CHRONICLE jj... : ee | 
atin tana Author of Musical Portraits. ‘His mee ome sonality. 
A oe rere ccintin ||{HENRY FORD: The Man and His 
dominate the Rhine. They have ere is so much of reverence in the beauty and inspiration 
ena ee ae cae of this-book that it gives the music lover new strength to tives : William L. Stidger 
“dren. in ‘the Kreis of Simmern. I get from miisic the stimulus it carries.”--—-Chicago Datly In this biography Mr. Ford’s personal character is finely 
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Historical 
-Melting Pot 


( Continued from Page 4 ) 
iban, called the Neanderthal man / 





from the place in the Rhine Valley: & 


where remains of him were first 
found. His hand was undeveloped. 
And before him are placed the 
Heidelberg and the Piltdown men, 
known from still more scanty re- 
mains. What are regarded as the 
ancestors of modern men are known 
as the Cro-Magnon races, coming, 
it is conjectured, from the East by 
way of Northern Africa. 


sharp contrast to the Neander- 
thals. In all essential features 
they were of modern type. They 
would, dressed in modern attire, 
pass through the streets of a mod- | 
ern city without particular notice 
-taken of them. One branch of the 

Cr6-Magnons was particularly tall 

and handsome, with an avera 
. height for the males of 6 feet 1% 

inches, with chests very broad in 
the upper part, and remarkably 
long shin-bones that indicate 
swiftness foot. The Neander- 
thals had short shins and bent 
knees and their gait must have 
been slow and awkward. The 
Cr6-Magnon hand was quite like 
that of the most civilized man of 
today. A profound change oc- 
curred when the Aurignacian 
stage of culture was inaugurated 
by the intruding Cré-Magnons. 
Skilled workers chipped flint ih a 
new way and, like the contempo- 
rary inhabitants of North Africa, 
shaped artifacts from bone; they 
also used reindeer horn and the 
ivory tusks of mammoths. The 
dirth of pictorial art took place 
in Europe after the Cré-Magnons 
arrived. 

There is no evidence of conflict be- 
tween these very different races; it 
may be the Neanderthals died of im- 
ported diseases. Some students place 
the connecttorr of Britain with Bu- 
rope by land as late as 3000 B. C.; 
with this Mr. Mackenzie agrees. 

Chapter VII., “Anctent. Mariners 
Reach Britain,”’ offers fruitful sug- 
gestion of what may have hap- 
pened while the land between the 
British Islands and the Continent 
gave way to the encroachment of 
the Atlantic. While the east coasts 
gradually sank, the west coasts rose. 
Neolithic trade and industries, metal 
workers, Celts and Iberians, races of 
Britain and Ireland, are the topics of 
four chapters packed with informa- 
tion. clearly stated. Druidism in 
Britain and Gaul ends by a return 
to the old guess that the ‘megalithic 
monuments like Stonehenge should 
be attributed to the Druids, this ow- 
ing chiefly to the arguments of the 
Beigian Siret, author of essays in 
L’ Anthropologie, 1921. Anotherchap- 
ter filled with suggestive ideas dis- 
cusses thé lore of charms. In ‘‘The 
World of Our Ancestors’ Mr. Mac- 
kenzie draws. upon the sources from 
which he wrote his interesting book 
on “Colour Symbolism” and tells how 
ancient and some more modern peo- 
ples have personified the cardinal 
points of the compass and given col- 
ors to them. After a sketchy chap- 
ter on ‘‘Ancient Pagan Deities in 
Great Britain and Ireland” he closes 
with a historical summary in which 
he draws together the points of most 
importance: 

The evidence collected of late 
years by ethnologists shows that 
the masses of the English popula- 
tion are descended from the early 
peoples of the pre-agricultural and 
early agricult ages. The the- 
ory of the wholesale extermination 
by the Anglo-Saxons of the early 
Britons has been founded mani- 


mt a 


festly on very scant and doubtful 
evidence. t the Teutonic in- 
vasions accomplished in reality 
was the d not of a peo- 


ple, but of a civilization. The na- 
tive arts and crafts declined and 
learning was stamped out when 
the social organization of post- 
Roman-Britain was shattered. 
* * * We owe much to Roman 
culture, but we owe much also to 
the culture of the British pre-Ro- 
man period. 


**“Ancient Man in Britain” may 


it contains a wealth of folklore and 
myth most necessary to an under- 





The publication of ‘‘Pandora Lifts 
the Lid," by Christopher Morley and | 
Bon Marquis, which George H. Do- 
ran Company was to have brought 
out. this Fall, has been postponed 








until next year. 
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Do you kno 


7. How fer that little candle throws its beams!’ 18. 
, So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 


And thank heaven, fasting, for a good man’s 


Down on your knees 


9. Some are born great,some achieve greatness 
and some have greatness thrust upon them 

10. Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown 

11. She is a woman, therefore may be wooed 
She is a woman, therefore may be won 


Only three livi 
the secret which makes 
this wonderful book possible 


oe not know. If you wish to obtain a copy as a rc 8 Worka, < 
den tiene des printed on India pa When Gn book asp 1 aot aa 8 

ceptable gift could be to anyone— | the postman $4.95, plus a few cents prcrreedlg? any nsw 
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wa at POSE L TPKE LOC LCE AY HEDHS £08 '0'bO 660d SOE RENE Oe > 

were I wisn cian ai 6ar Sai pecs cteasag ee ! 

IPS Sickle iin Fath dec kina hk PO is oss Samal Vi see 


volume, is 
contains almost 1400 


XFORD is very close to 
Stratford-on-Avon. Shake- 
speare probably visited it 
frequently. He must have 


must have watched in won- must wonder how it i possi 
der (for it was wonderful ne ee 
then) how the great crafts- _., The secret which males it pos- ou srawing of the 
men of those daysemade ‘ible was discovered by an Oxford Gnivershty.** 10 70ers 
books. student in a journey to the Far this shop that 
had ___ East, and it now lies locked in a witnensed”” hoe 
They been making | burglar-proof vault at the Oxford © D2 ;crettsmen 
books there a hundred y,; Press. It is the secret 
oaks Maat hobee uae eek of vod India Paper, known to A scene in Oxford to- 
oo I livi , ay; the o own 
ious beyond value. Later, paper “aa 80 cient fraaition of 
Shakespeare’s own works thin and light a F 
rnesoeramh of. were printed in the little Oxford i ingoueeeck has heed 28 
pager. 1's printshop, perhaps by sons of the absolutely opaque, so that the 
ea re 9g whom the young play- printing does not show through. 
tionary weigh Wright had seen. It is a paper often imitated, but 
Ever meg 3 te this old town, the ever yet equalled in quality, 
tradition of fine book-making has But this i this wonderful book to the American 
endured from generation to gen- sends tes tanita peeetinkees ak oe lic. For months we have been fing 
eration; nothing but the finest was to be the supreme achievement of the edition, and now the first few tundred 
volumes, books centuries of book-making at Oxford. The ‘OPiC® have just arrived from abroad. 
4 that craftsmen Some 
handled lovingly, proud of their from 550 styles under consideration. The Prefer it. We did not get half as many 
handiwork, has gone out to the very ink was made in Oxford, to be sure °OPI¢s 98 we wished, and we do not know 
world from this Oxford printshop. of perfect printing. Each individual book When we can get more; for these rare 
And now, in this day, has come the was bound by hand, in gold-stamped proces” thes sat mane ae ae: 
culmination of this beau ra: Sane Peg te ee bee Eiko in? aren ey Se 
dition, centuries old! more than a book. It is a work of art. "ware eee 
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w your Shakespeare? 
In what plays, or by what characters, are these famous lines spoken? 
I, Homekeeping youth have ever homely wits 
2. Thecourse of true love never did run smooth 
3. The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose! 
4. O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath! 
5. It is a wise father that knows his own child 


6. Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head. 


12, A horse! a horse! My kingdom for a horse!” 
13. One touch of nature makes the whole world 


14. He jests at scars who never felt a wound. 


Gentle and low—an i 
thing in 


men & 


slender everything that Shakespeare 
It is a book of the rarest character, made by the finest book. 
craftsmen in the world at the Oxfor:! University Press in England. It 
‘ clearly printed pages, yet it can be slipped easily 
into an overcoat pocket. How is thir possible? How can it be done? 








great Master wrote. It is a book 
of almost 1400 pages, yet actually 
it 1s not more than one inch in 
thickness. How can it be done— 


asked in amazement; and you, too, 
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‘Latest Works 


-of Fiction 
{ Continued from Page 9) 


poems and the stories in’ magazines 
on both sides of the water, can guess 
“with what agility. and ease, with 
what keen humor and yet withal 
with what cool indifference he now 


--embarks on this longer adventure. 


“But there remains even in this full- 
“sized volume the breathlessness of 
the short flight. For ‘Piri and I’’ 
consists of many little sketches, 
thirty-three in all, held together by 
“common interest. They resemble 
as many multicolored beads fastened 


‘on the one necklace, each one pos- 


es 


- some and illiterate 


_ Selves and the world. 
* hewever, they grew bored. And as 


sessing an individual glitter. 
The binding thread is the relation- 
ship that exists between the players 


"of .the book’s titular parts, as 


youngsters, as post-adolescents, and 
as man and woman. Both are chil- 
dren of the gay cosmopolitan society 
Wis; and-it-is against the -back- 
ground of that entrancing capital 
and of other European pleasure cen- 
tres that they chance to act the serio- 
comic drama of their days. Much of 
the story is autobiographical, for Mr. 
‘Vail has had the good fortune to be 
himself a product of an environment 
akin to that of his hers, Michael. 
As a literary craftsman he has taken 
the wise tip from his artist parents, 
and now sketches directly from the 
life. His work, therefore, has a deft 
précison and a clear-cut effective- 
mess ‘which come as a welcome 
change after the blurred generalities 
of the school of flapper fiction 
writers who have attempted to cover 
a somewhat similar ground. 


“Piri and I’’ is pre-eminently a 
story of youth. True, it has a di- 
verting prologue dealing with Pa- 


risian childhood, and an epilogue by 
way of postscript that affects ma- 
turity, but the great bulk of its 
Pages chronicle the days and nights 
of youth—youth with its superb so- 
phistication, its indifference to 
everything but itself and its own 
world, and in particular its scathing 
seorn, or at times patronizing tol- 
erance, for the generation of its im- 
mediate progenitors. Piri and Mi- 
chael, both relieved of the necessity 
of toil, adopt the playboy attitude 
toward life. In their apdlogia they 
confess to have “‘sought dizzy non- 
sensical crests."" They ‘‘yearned, 
strained, to walk like clowns on a 
tightrope, taut between foolish sun’ 
and more foolish moon.’’ There they 
frolicked in order to dazzle them- 
Eventually, 


bored people are heavy, their tight- 
rope snapped. And with a certain 
crestfalien interest, not unmixed 
with amusement, they find them- 
Selves fallen back into the temper 
and manners of the out-of-date gen- 
erations they scorned. 

Well in line, and, indeed, part and 
parcel of this whimsical theme is the 
book's scintillating conversation. Piri 
and Michael are great talkers. Talk 
forms their chief stock in trade in 
their project to dazzle the world. 
“Piri and I’ has the bouquet and 
sparkle of champagne and not a 
little of its “‘kick’’ as well. 


ARLIE GELSTON 
ARLIE GELSTON. 8B Bager L. 
Ser; York ‘ ; Ww. 
Huebse 


1. New 
ge h. io 
G"tective of persons mentally de- 





2. 

fective are tolerably numerous 

in American fiction, and now 
Roger L. Serge) adds one more to 
an already sufficiently long list. His 
novel, ‘‘Arlie Gelston,’’ is the his- 
tory of a female moron, detailing at 
very great length her emotional and 
physical experiences. In one part of 
the book he compares her to a terri- 
fied rabbit, running back and forth 
Across the road in front of a pur- 
suing automobile, a comparison 
which ‘seems distinctly ‘uncompli- 
mentary to the mentality of the 
rabbit. 

Arlie Gelston is a girl of 19, the 
author tells us at the beginning, 
though later he would seem to infer 
that she is considerably younger. 
She has a brother, Phil, who is her 
junior by two years, though later the 

apparently implies that he is 
the elder. When the book opens 
they are living with their quarrel. 
ts in a dirty 
and depressing house in the no less 
depressing village of Coon Falls, 
Aowa. Arlie goes to her ‘‘first rea: 


> dance,’’ which her mother has for- 


_bidden her to attend; then on an au- 
Aomobile petting party, where she is 





oe ‘xtensively kissed by a youth named 


“4 Cuntinued on Following Page ) 
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JOHN MARTIN’S 
BOOK ROOM 
has the besi 
books for chil- 


dren of every age 


Such as: 
About Annabel, $2.10 5-10 
Child's Garden of Verses, $3.60 5-10 
Animal Book for Children, 





$3.10 6-10 
Peterkin Papers, $2.60 8-14 
Dog of Flanders, $1.60 8-14 

Finn, $2.60 10-16 
‘Wild Animals | Have 

Known, $2.60 10-16 
Rose and the Ring, $1.85 10-14 
Treasure Island, $3.60 12-16 
Little Duke, $2.60 12-16 

Prices Are Postpaid. 
JOHN _MARTIN’S BOOK ROOM 

33 West 49th St., New York 
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A Portrait 
By NEITH BOYCE 


A mother’s stery of her 
son—a moving docu- 
ment and a fine work of 
literature. Large square 


12mo. $2.00 


THOMAS SELTZER, N. Y. 





The Book of the Moment! 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
TUT-ANKH-AMEN 
By BISHARA NAHAS 





This book gives a wealth of new ind 
Pong ice FE grey gyre on the his- 


tory, myt al customs of aacient 
ypt as- well as a vivid preseata- 
tion of the life and personality of 
Tut-ankh-Amen The author is a 
native Egyptian. 

“The ta: whe desires a handy 
by of which to 
azoquaint himself with the main 
of Tut-Ankh-Amen and his 
tume will find a good introduction 
to in this little book. 
It iw written for aver- 
reader."—-N. ¥. Ev Post. 
og gy hat ramet 

¢ extra for postage 
at all Bookstores or from 

‘ tshers. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

600 FIFTH AVE., . 

NEW YOKK. 














THE CRY OF | 


VASHTI 


By M. A. B. EVANS 
A collection of verse by the 
author of ““The Caliph’s Secret,” 
etc. “It does,” says the N. Y. 
Times, “abundant honor to the 
New England tradition.” 

$1.75 at bookstores. 
G. P. Petnam’s Sons, New Tork 
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CHARLES G. NORRIS’S 
New Novel 








By the Author of “Salt” and “Brass.” 
$2; postage extra. 
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|A- MEMORANDUM ON NEW FICTION 


There are three or four American novelists 
whom almost everybody regards as leaders. 

_ Would you not have enjoyed an early invita- 
tion to read their first work if you had been 
aware of the.fame that was to come? 

You are now. invited to read a story by one 
who, assuredly, will achieve recognition as one 
of the select group of American novelists of 
distinction. 


ARLIE GELSTON 


is an extraordinary work. Its author is 


ROGER L. SERGEL 





Of the three or four writers above altuded-to; none > 
excels 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


No more need be said to his admirers than that his 
new volume of stories = 


HORSES AND MEN 


is as good a book as he has written. Many who have 
seen the manuscript think it represents him at his best. 





When world-figures in literature are discussed, in- 
variably we speak of Thomas Hardy, Anatole France 


and 
GERHART HAUPTMANN 


He has written an almost perfect love story in 


THE HERETIC OF SOANA 


A word to those studying the technique of the story: 
this book is worth a course of lessons.: 





Is there a-successor to Gorky, Andreyev, Chekhov 
and the other. Russians who, historically, belong to the 
generation which ended with the old regime? 


IURY LIBEDINSKY 


may be the man. At any rate, all of literary Russia is 
aflame with admiration for the youth whose 


A WEEK 3 


is a marvel. of story-telling: Truly, a novel to arouse 
enthusiasm. 


Read these books. They constitute a distinguished quartette. 


THIS MARK 









Handsomely made ~ vol- eee 


or of the publisher 
~B. Ww. e 
HUEBSCH 


Inc. 
116 W. 13th STREET, 
: New York 








By BERTRAND 


give a thoroughly practical ~ 


manages to h 
plain, simple and intensely 


of many complicated facts in 
language. M 
$2.00, postage extra, at any bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK . 
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{se “Thi “accord “with tire beginning: + 


“not strictly accurate regarding cer- 


spite of this previous experience, 


. €&nd destroy the-ship’s mascot, a 


then t 


discovers it in the first chapter, and 


_ instances she ventures beyord reali- 


—igelee pull 
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Ned. it is.on this party that she 
first meets Herbert, usuajly known 
as *‘Herb’’ Shuman, son of a well- 
to-do farmer. ‘During the Summer 
he takes her on a number of motor 
rides, with accompanying love- 
making, if the word can be applied 
to such an affair as theirs, one of 
““Cloyed mouths and wet strained 
lips. Eagerness sickening to wedri- 
ness."’, However, Arlie, though like} 
the majority of her ~ unfortunate 
type. ready to ‘‘snuggle up’’ to any 
male creature, seems to have had 
something of a preference for 
‘‘Herb,”’ 

Presently she discovers that she is 
going to have a baby, and a hundred 
or more pages of close print are de- 
voted to the details of her condition. 
‘The remainder of the very long boo« 


Arlie mafries, is left a widow, and at 
last comes to the conclusion that her 
hushand’s family “had never wanted 
her.’’ There being no discernible 
reason why they should desire her 
company, the reader is inclined ‘to 
sympathize with their ~ distaste, 
which does not prevent Arlie from 
getting all the money she can ou: 
of them. She speedily acquires a 
second husband, and has another 
succession of experiences, which in- 
clude a drunken celebration of an es- 
pecially disgusting kind. The method 
of the novel is the realistic, but in 
one instance at least the author is 


tain facts of female physiology. 

The novel is excessively tong, 
overburdened .with words, and more 
than a little tedious. Yet there are 
bits here and there which indicate 
a possibility that the author may 
some day do better work—bits of de- 
scription, touches of characterization 
that have a good deal »%f promise. 
The woman doctor, who appears 
only. for a very little while, is th> 
most likable and intelligent person in 
the book, 
THE WHIRLWIND 
THE WHIRLWIND. By A. Stone, 

312 . Milton-on-the-Hudson, N. 

wiz Phe A, Stone Foundation. 


‘author of this novel has 
‘ written three other stories, 
“American Pep,” “‘The Yazoo 


Mystery” and “‘Fighting Byng.” dn 


“The Whirlwind’’ impresses one as 
the work of a beginner. 

‘The book reminds one of an old- 
fashioned five-cent thriller of the 
Nick Carter era. There is enough 
incident sketched for two or three 
good adventure stories. Captain Til- 
den, with the barkentine Durland, 
sails from Mobile with a cargo of 
lumber, bound for Spain. It is dur- 
ing the war, and before the. en- 
trance of the United States. The 
Captain is burdened with an inex- 
perienced cook, a mate, Bates, who 
is @ scoundrel and who for no rea- 
80m adequately explained tries to 
sink the ship, set it afire at sea 


stowaway baby girl. 

Captain Tilden brings the Duriand 
through after a severe and danger- 
ous voyage to Bilbao, Spain. He 
a-cargo to South 
America. At the Azores, Bates de- 
serts and the cook, Jim Conroy, who 
takes care of the baby, waits on the 
Captain and cooks for the crew, adds 
the duties of a mate to his others. 
Jim Conroy the author meant for the 
mystery element in: the story. In 
the last part of the last chapter he 
turns out to be a woman. The reader 


the biggest mystery of all .would 


seem to be how the Captain failed to | 


Siscover Jim's secret until he was 
told 


The best. that can be said of this 
book ig that the author must love} 
the sea or he wouldn't have written 
@e many words about it. 


STRANGER THINGS 


STRANGER THINGS. By Mildred 
Cram. 314 pp. New York: Dodd, 


of the eleven short stories by 
Miss Mildred Cram, .groupnca’ to- 
gether under the title of “Stranger 
Things.” The author, to judge by 
her work, bas a preference -for odd 
personalities, out-of-the-way places, 
unusual happenings, and in three 


ties into the illusory or inexp!icabie. 
With the exception of two ur pos- 
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Distinguished 
- Books 





THE HOPEFUL 
, JOURNEY 
By Beatrice Kean Seymour 
$2.00 


KANGAROO 
By D. H. Lawrence . 
$2.00 
MASTRO-DON 
GESUALDO 
By Giovanni Verga 
Translated br D. H. Lawrence 
$2.50 
DR. GRAESLER 
By Arthur Schnitsler 
OPEN ALL NIGHT 
By Paul Morand 
: $2.00 


The Adventures of 
MAYA ‘THE BEE 
By Waldemar Bonsels 
f $3.00 
ESCAPADE 
An Autobiography 
By Evelyn Scctt 
‘ ~ $3.00 
STUDIES IN CLASSIC 
AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 
By D. H. Lawrence 


pais 
THOMAS SELTZER 
5 W. 50th St., New York 




















The New Novel 





$2.00, postage extra. Any bookstore. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 681 Sth Ave. 














“It's a hard book’to lay down, even 
after you've finished it.” 


~F. ¥. V., in The Tribune. 


BARBRY 


A DOWN EAST STORY 
BY 
HENRY M. RIDEOUT 


$2.00 
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Books That Make A Publishing Season Notable 





ited 
time. 


The Complete Poems of Robert Louis 


Stevenson With a photogravure portrait frontispiece 


a. them are more tuan 200 poems never before published except in a lim- 
ition, poems which he treasured but never gave to the world in gel 
4) 
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| By Walter Damrosch 


“Decidedly entertaining . . . He isa 


By Prof. A. T. Olmstead 
History of 

Assyria 

This fine historical narrative, just pub- 

lished, will be ranked. as one of the 

crowning achievements of American his- 

torical research. The author is Professor 

of History at the University of Illinois. 
With many illustrations. $ 


By John C. Van Dyke 


and 187 illustrations. Limited to 1, 
which has been distributed. 


Profes. 


By Michael Pupin 


starvation within a century. 


By H. H.-Kohlsaat 


By Edward W . Bok 


“Remarkably fascinating. . . . 
inspiring from 


By A. J. Barnouw 


a luminous, penetrating, an 








By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill 
The World Crisis, 1915 


With “The World Crisis, 1911-1914” it forms by far the most im- 
portant contribution-yet made to the annals of the World War. 
With maps and diagrams. 


Conductor, New York 
Symphony Orchestra 


|, -My-Musical-Life——— 


: writer and knows how to 
leaven his pages with jokes and anecdotes.”——Literary Review 





Rembrandt and His School 


A book which has attracted wide attention in the art world and 

which is certain to have a far-reaching influence. 
500 copies, printed from ty 

$12.00 . 


sor of Electro- Mechanics, 
Columbia University. 
From Immigrant to Inventor 


One of. the most remarkable .and fascinating American autobiog- 
raphies ever published. It unfolds a fascinating romance of science. 
Tlustrated. 


By Edward M. East. Projessor at Harvard: University. 
Mankind at the Crossroads 


The author, who was Acting Chief of the Statistics Division of the 
. U.S. Food Administration in 1918, believes that mankifid may ee 


From McKinley to Harding 


_ “At once a diverting mine of good anecdotes and a valuable contri- 
bution to the political history of our time.”—Ii i 


A Man From Maine 


As full of romance as a novel and 
beginning to end.”—Boston Post. 
Fourth large printing. Illustrated. $3.00 


Professor at Columbia University 


Holland Under 
Queen Wilhelmina 


“Condensed, as it necessarily must be, it is not mere inventory, but 
d sympathetic analysis of Dutch matt 


spisg $3.00 


ments in the past quarter century.”—N. Y. 


$6.50 


Illustrated. $4.00 


With frontispiece 


$4.00 


ith maps. 


THustrated. $3.00 


ieve- 














Quentin Durward 


Two New Popular Editions. 





By Sax Walter Scott 


This romantic classic celebrates its hundredth anniversary by appearing in this 
new edition with beautiful color illustrations by C. Bosseron Chambers. 


IUustrated. 


The Americanization of Edward Bok 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 


ee ee 


$3.50 
Each $1.00 


‘of Robert Louis 


. By Royal Cortissoz 


“art critic. 












































































The Short Stories 


Stevenson 


The first one-volume 
éction. Each story has an 

editorial note selting forth 

the circumstances 

which it was written and 

pring any comments by R: 3 
S.~on-4ts- -character-and- 

purpose. 


$2.50 
Earlham 
By Percy Lubbock 
This memoir of the author's 
boyhood has just received the 
it Black prize (Lon- 
don) for the best biography 
published in 1922. $3.00 


As I Like It 
By Wm,.Lyon Phelps 
Delightful discussions of the - 


books, plays and timely ques- 
tions of the day. $2.00 


Ventures in Book 
Collecting 

By Wm. Harns Arnold 
The author was a foremost 
collector of @ and 
rare editions. as adven- 
tures ss assembling his ~ 
which pened ON in these 
pages, are set forth with charm 


With many illustrations. 
$3.60 
Building the 
American 
Nation — 


By 
Nicholas Murray Butler 


Morning Post. 
Illustrated. 82.60 


The American 


Constitution 
As It Protects Private 
Rights 

By 
Frederic Jesup Stimson 
A- exposition for ~ 
ordinary citizens, simple in — 
its treaiment. $2.50 


American Artists | 


Papers on many of the most. 
sightficant figures in Amer- . ¥ 
ican painting, by a foremost 

i £3.00 
The Wind in the } 
Willows - 


A new edition of Kenneth | 
Grahame’s childhood classic, . } 


with illustrations in color” 
and black and while by~ 
Nancy Barnhart. 



























Can the Farmer Hold Out?” 
printed in the November North 
American Review, R. L. Hol- 
man, who is himself a ‘‘dirt 
farmer,'’ makes an interesting com- 


* parison of the incomes of the farmer 


and the city worker. He asserts that 


it would take all the yearly income 
-a /200-acre wheat farm, tak- 

ing average acre production and 
t quotations on wheat as a 

to equal the annual income 

of a plumber in New York City, 
allowing him only 250 workdays 
and 115 days of idle time between 


On this basis of computation it 
would take the proceeds from the 
sale of a hundred acres of corn to 
equal the annua! income of a New 
York bricklayer. 

. A farmer who derived his income 
from growing oats would have to 
sell the annual product from a 

y-acre farm before he could get 
enough money in hand tv equal 
the income of a paperhanger in 
‘one of our larger cities. 








Current Magazines 


13 an article entitled ‘How Long 


ample of the saying, “Happy is 
the man who has found his work,’ 
and in that royal state of mind has 
devoted all his energies and am- 
bition for a full half-century to 
his beloved magazine. He succeed- 
ed: Mr. Stockton as associate edi- 
tor. In the later years of Mrs. 
. Dodge’s life, when of necessity she 
gradually withdrew from active 
management, the direction of the 
periodical and the control of the 
enlarged staff devolved upon him; 
and, after her lamented death, ir 
1905, he became editor-in-chief. 

Thus the magazine presents the 
probably unique record of having 
had but two editors in fifty years, 
and each in-control for pe half 
that period,—doubtless a fortunate 
circumstance, since, combined with 
the fact that the present edi- 
tor almost grew up with it, it in- 
sured an unbroken continuance of 
the standards and characteristics 
which had brought. it success from 
the start. 





In the November Scribner's is the 





It would require the 1 pro- 
eeeds from the average acre pro- 
duction of a 100-acre cotton farm 

« to reach the yearly *remuneration 
enjoyed by a skilled mechanic in 

a number of our industries. 

Mr. Holman remarks further that 
the incomes of the various classes of 
city workers mentioned are all net, 
while that of the farmer is gross. 
Out of it he must pay for lahor, ma- 
chinery. taxes, insurance, deprecia- 
tion, interest on the capital invested, 
&c. Unfortunately, Mr. Holman neg- 
lects to tell us just how mafiy days’ 
labor are required tg produce the 
various crops enumerated, leaving 
us to assume that the farmer spends 
his‘ entire year ‘in producing, let us 
way. a crop of wheat, which, of 
course, is not the case. It is quite 
probable that, even allowing for this, 
the farmer could be shown to be less 
well paid than the plumber, but the 
discrepancy would not be quite so 
great as Mr. Holman would have us 
believe. - 

“ye 
. Albert Sterner. writing in the 
November Arts and Decoratiun on 





the subj of “Purposel Art and 
Insincere Coeeneae: says in 
part: 


Art that is not ieeanatel: that 
is to say, not related to the com- 
munity in which it occurs, is use- 
less. Hence the artist who believes 
that what he individually thinks, 
feels and does is of greater impor- 
tance than the reaction of the 
community to his performance, is 
@ purposeless artist” and must 
eventually produce purposeless 


art. 

All through the history of art 
definite periods of reaction are 
quite precisely recorded and may 
be clearly detected. Now they 
move against a toq powerful sca- 
demic tendency, now against the 
opposite trend. The present reac- 
tion has been against a certain 
imitative realism, against a lit- 
eral representative art. Its disci- 
ples have attempted to portray the 
inner and mystic moods of the 
mind, and in their conscious affec- 
tations have attributed mezvnings 
to things which they do not pos- 
sess and which most often cannot 
be rendered in painting or sculp- 
ture—both eminently plastic and 
concrete media of expression—def- 
initely limited in their means. 

_ These experimental exercises in 
their most elementary form may 
be classed among the mind's 
hyperactivities and must, nay do, 
lead to unlimited vagaries pecu- 
liar to each experimentist. lt is 
in this way that so many new lan- 
guages in art have recently been 
born, wnuniversal symbols which a 
priori cannot be understood by the 
normal being, and remain there- 
fore food caviare for the cognos- 
ecenti, a mere handful of people 
more and more negligible in a 
great democracy. 





The November number of St. 
Nicholas pon the Fiftieth Anniversary 
tains an article en- 
titled, “Pitty Years of St. Nicholas,’ 
from which we quote: 


At the beginning there were but 

three persons actively engaged in 

the editorial work: Mrs. Dodge 
-had as associate editor Mr. Frank 
R. Stockton; and the third meni- 

ber of the staff was Mr. Willian: 
Fayal Clarke, not yet quite of vot- 
ing age, but from his boyhood a 
dévotee of good literature. Mr. 

Stockton resigned his post in the 
early "80s to write the books that' 
soon made him’famous throughour 
the land, though he continued his. 
whimsical and delightful contribu- 
tions to the magazine. To Mr. 

Clarke St. Nicholas. and its grow- 
ing influence furnished occupation 
und constant development, so con- 
genial, satisfying, and inspiring in 
every sense that he proved an ex- 





& instalment of “An Intimate 
Portrait of R. L. 8. by His Stepson, 
Lioyd Osborne,”’ which will run 
through four numbers of the maga- 
zine. Of his first meeting with 
Stevenson, who was then 26, Mr. 
Osborne writes: 


It was at the old inn at Gréz- 
sur-Loing that I first saw Robert 
Louis Stevenson. I was 8 years 
old, a tousled-haired, barefooted 
child who was known to that 
company of artists as ‘Petti- 
fish.” Though I sat at the long 
table d’héte, I was much too in- 
significant a person to be noticed 
by this wonderful new arrival, 
— coming had caused such a 


“ after the meal when we all 
trooped down to the riverside to 
see the Cigarette and the Are- 
thusa—the two canoes that had 
just finished the ‘Inland Voyage” 
—the stranger allowed me te sit 
in his, and even went to the 
trouble of setting up the little 
masts and sails for my amuse- 
ment. I was very flattered to be 
treated so seriously—R. L. 8. al- 
ways paid children the compliment ~ 
of being serious, no matter what 
mocking light might dance in his 
brilliant brown eyes—and I in- 
stantly elected him to a high place 
in my esteem. 

While the others talked I ap- 
praised him silently. He was tall 
and slight, with light brown hair, 
a smal! golden mustache, and a_ 
beautiful ruddy complexion; and 
was so gay and buoyant that he 
kept every one in fits of laughter. 
He wore a funny-looking little 
round cap, such as schoolboys used 
to have in England; a white flan- 
nel shirt, dark trousers, and very 
neat shoes. Stevenson had very 
shapely feet; they wete long and 
narrow with a high arch and in-. 
step, and he was proud of them. 
However shabbily he might be 
dressed, he was always y 
shod. I remember being much im- 
pressed by his costume, which was 
in such contrast to that of his 
cousin, “‘Bob,'’ who had preceded 
him to Gréz, and whom I already 
knew quite well. Bob was attired 
in a tattered blue jersey such as 
fishermen wore, trousers that 
needed no Sherlock Holmes to de- 
cide that he was a _ landsca; 
painter, and wooden sabots of the 
slightly superior order. 

All these lads—for they were 
scarcely more—were gloriously 
under the spell of the Vie de Bo- 
héme; they wanted to be poor, 
improvident, and reckless; they 
were eager to assert that they 
were outcasts and rebels. 

It was the custom of them all to 
rail at tt the respectable and well-to- © 
do: R. L. S.’s favorite expression 
was “‘a common banker,*’ used as 
one might refer to a common la- 
borer. “Why, even a> common 
banker would renig at a thing like 
that”—*‘‘renig’’ being another fa- 
@orite word. I got the impression 
that people with good clothes, and 
money in their pockets, and pleas- 
ant, big houses were somehow 
odious, and should be heartily de- 
spised, They belonged to a strange 
race called Philistines, and were 
sternly to be kept in their place. 





Novelets is a new magazine, de- 
voted, as its name indicates, to the 
publication in each number of sev- 
eral complete short novels. The first 
issue, November, contains stories by 
Paul Deresco Augsburg, Theodore 
Goodridge Roberts, Winifred Duncan 
Ward, Morgan Robertson and Fran- 
cis James, and a poem by Harry 
Sinclair Drago. 





The December number of Boys’ 
Life, the magazine published by the 
Boy Scout organization, will contain 
a story by Rudyard Kipling, written 
especially for the boys of America. 
“His Gift’ is the title, and the chief 





character is a Boy Scout. 
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YET AGAIN 
by Max Beerbohm 


Some of Beerbohm’s most de- 
lightful and characteristic work, 
long out of: print in England, 


and never before published in™ 
$2.50 


this country. 


CROSSINGS: 
A FAIRY PLAY 
by Walter de la Mare 


The famous English poet’s 
magic has never nm more 
convincing than in this. holiday 
play for children. With illustra- 
tions by Dorothy P. Lathrop, 
and music by C. Armstron 
Gibbs. $3.50 





STEPHEN CRANE 
by Thomas Beer 
Introduction by 
Joseph Conrad 

The first detailed and aceurate 
biography of one of the most 
tragic and fascinating figures in 
American literary history. $2.50 





At MRS. BEAM’S 


_by C. K. Munro 


“The most brilliant and most 
amusing play in London.” —The 
Saturday Review. $2.50 
LAMPS Of 
WESTERN 
MYSTICISM 
by Arthur Edward Waite 


Essays on the life of the soul 
in God, defining an approach to 


» the understanding of mystic 


doctrine. 4 








WEEDS 
by Pio Baroja 
The second part of the trilogy 
The Struggle for Life, continuing 
Manuel’s adventures in the lower 
depths of Madrid. $2.50 








ESSAYS-OF A 


BIOLOGIST 
by Julian Huxley 


Engaging essays on the rela- 
tions’ of biology to sociology, 
psychology and religion by one 
of the foremost investigators of 
our day, a grandson of the 
famous Huxz!ey, $2.50 


FAILURES: TIME 
Is A DREAM 
by H. R. Lenormand 

Two plays by the most orig- 
inal and progressive of the 
younger French dramatists. 


“Failures” will be produced b 4 
the Theatre Guild. $2: 
. 





MY MUSICAL LIFE 
by Nikolay 
- Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Introduction by 
Carl Van Vechten 

Undoubtedly the most im- 
portant volume ona musical 
subject that has appeared since 
Wagner’s Life. Il agree os 
indexed, with a cover desi 
many colors. Large 8vo. 














The TEMPLE 
And Cther Poems 


“by Arthur Waley 


A new volume of _ superb 
translations from the Chinese, 
prefaced by an account of the 
development of Eastern pasty, 


An ANALYSIS of 
WRITING 
by Harold P. Scott 

A practical rhetoric text de- 
signed to make clear the logic of 
written discourse, and starting 
with the contention that learn- 
ing to write is largely a matter of 
learning to think. $1.50 


At All Bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
220 West 42nd St., New York 
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aA New Novel by 


PETER B. KYNE 
aim - 


A Romance of California 
_and the South Seas 


Nie seemed hardly more than a child, 

this exotic little South Sea queen. 

- But when she kissed Dan Pritchard she 
was all woman... vibrant... seductive! - > 
@ Maisie Morrison, exquisite American 
beauty, could have put her soul into such 

-a kiss too, but aristocratic breeding and 
pride stood inher way. @ Maisie soothed 
Reese hanes - +. Tameathrewthem 
into tumult. @ Peter Kyne again 
fathoms the human heart as he tells this. 
magic story of a restless man’s search 
for a perfect love-life. : 


Never the Twain Shall Meet a 


is as Kindred of the Duist—as thrilling ‘ 
oe Pride of Paks Gap cage tage com liga : 


Ge Your Copy Today—At all Bookstores, $2.00 


Pastines @Sinopolitan Book @rporation New ve 


ittniiieniinieenimiaeeigseie ee 


Constructive Conscious Control 
~ of the Individual 




















THE MIDDLE PASSAGE 
Daniel Chase 


It has qualities of style and atmosphere that lift it out of the 
ordinary run of the many tales that have been told about the 
New England seaports.—The Bostow Herald. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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Latest Works] | 


of Fiction 


( Continued from Page 17 } 


sibly three of the narratives, they | 
may.. be described as . adventure 
stories in which the woman motif. is 
prominent, and even those which fali 
outside of this classification-are im- 


hued with the spirit of adventure. 
Any attempt.to. divide the con 
tents as to degrees 


of excellence 


might very well he. questioned or 
vigorously disputed, for the subject 
matter is so varied that personal 
bias inevitably affects any »2lection. 
Moreover, Mixs Cram is master of 
her craft and all that she writes is 


several pegs*above mediocrity. 


She 


has ehosen a braakch of fiction not 
often invaded succéssfully by women 
and already she. has. made a place 
for herself in it quite distin-t from 


the average writer of routine adven- 


ture yarns. 
Both ‘‘Stranger Things’ 


and 


“Ode? are fine examples of her 
manipulation of events which bor- 


der on the supernatural. The 


first 


eoneerns an exotic and somewhat 
decadent English poet who seeks to 
solve his problems by giving his 
world to understand that he is dead 
and then finds a new career-as @ 
supposed French minstrel, seer and 


vagabond until 


with his past. In. **Odell’’ 


again confrented 
we are 


transferred to Africa to one “f those 


backwaters which exist only as trad 


ing-posts. Odell the trader was aead, 
but the spirit of Odell ruled on until, 
with the able assistance ci black 


Sambo, 


it had destroyed the other 


~ white man and. the woman who vio- 
lated its rights. A gruesome but ex- 


ceptionally effective tale. 
‘“The Bridge’ will serve to illus 


trate Miss Cram’s essays ‘into less 


exciting, but not less subtie, “cur 


“vents of. life. It is simply the ac- 


count of two people who attempted 
the ‘‘great romance’’ by.-unconven- 
tional methods and failed, .lthough 
pretending success. The author does 
not moralize and she is remarkably 
free from sentimentality, fut she 
suggests some highly pertinent com- 


ments on certain human “foibles. 


Although Miss Cram is no second 
Conrad, her work may be described 
fairly as following in the Conradian 
tradition, one marked difference be- 
ing that, while she may verge on 
the ironical; she is too downright 


for irony, attaining her effects rather 


by penetfating analysis and expo- 
sure of her charact*rs’ weaknesses. 


THE WITCHING OF ELSPIE 

THE WITCHING 
_Tiuncan Campbell Scott 
New York: George H 
pony 


Northland’ mountains and riv- 


Ts ruggedness and power of the 
in- 


ers have exerted ‘their 


F BLSPIE. By 
. . 248 pp. 


fluences on Duncan Campbell Scott 
called 


in his volume of short stories 
“The. Witching .of ispie."’ 


The’ 


scenes are laid in the region of Hud- 
son and James Bays and a large 
humber of the -yarns are .of_ the 


period around 1815. 
which ~ Mr. 


All deal with 
Scott ap- 


parently knows. well, and there is a 


certain vividness of. 


characterization 
and. action that sets thene: stories 


apart. 


Indeed, some -of the tales are 


hardly more than sketches, and more 
than one is in the oj, familiar diary 


form, but each holds the reader he 


cause of its powerful analysis of j 
He has 


situation and character. 


even. taken the_perennial plot—two 
men snowbound for thé Winter in a 


cabin and 
much ‘that their hate ends in the in 


thrown into contact so 


evitabie clash—but with this vehicle 


Mr. Scott brings a new interest. 
The 


is_one of the niost and. 
powerful in the volume,-gaining a 
atiick pons and a -ready } 


of Elepie,’’ is a study of the super- 


ay — ee 
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Camile Flammarion’s 
interpretation of what the skies 
and’ planets can teach mankind. 
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| ASTRONOMER 
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|5250. ‘This is an Appleton Book 














Joseph C. Lincoln’s 
best ‘book; says Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, is 
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|Of the foremost British writers 
‘each contributes his*best story to 


By Thirty And One Authors 


|Stories of all kinds, for every 
jmood, each one by a famous liv- 
ing writer from Aumonier and 
| ae to Wells and Zangwill. 
This is an Appletos Book: 
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Dr. Alvah H. Doty | 
tells why celta is So ge and | 
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FOR HEALTH 





_Mrs J. Borden Fciry ings s 


As Margot .Asqusth has 
known f apie so has 
Mrs. Jj, Borden Harrwman 
known Amerwa--tts socral 
life and tts affairs of State, 
for her.home in Vi ‘ashington 


~ oshe carries ust 
i * picture of the social giddiness of those 


Memoirs 


From Pinafores © 


To Politics © 


A delightful human story of the life of a woman who has 
lived in a colorful, formative age. Full 
of the charm of old lew York society life, it doubles our 
interesf“in the breaking away-of Mirs. Harriman from its. 
restrictions and limitations, until she is in the full swing 


of all the important movements of her time. 


From sketches of her early childhood when when well-known 
men of the day came to talkiformally withher grandfather ; 
from descriptions of yey happy along t he Hudson, 


SO si 
Of the 
of her 


Her full. growth attained, she now throws herself with 
eager interest into the important causes of her country. 


and naive to us. “But the reai, lasting interest 
ok: les in the part after her marriage und the birth 


Beginning with the founding of the Colony Club. her — 


activities spread to:politics, to suff: to labor. During 
the war as active member of the Fmtrial Relations 
ee. mp cae one of the eat op Paya 
of the coun: came to know personally all the great 
men who fed ta the affairs of war.and rae: § 


has been. ore of the social 


The book is full of na 


centers around which Amer- ames. to_us—W ison Theodore Lawns 
tcam politics have revolved. John Purroy Mitchel, | House, General 
Pershing; General Dawes, itor Root; Gifford Pinchot. 


_ Senator Borah, and many others. 


But, somehow. through | 


her telling they become’ at last personalities. 


It is an American chronicle that makes us aware of the 
actuality of this smouldering, growing age we five in. 


With. 26 Illustrations. $5.00 at all booksellers. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY ~ 
. New York City — 


19 West 44th Street 
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aritan-and the pagan spirits in 
this powerful romance of Ameri- 
can life in-a typical small town. 
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$7.00. This is an Appleton Book 
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Will Irwin ~ 
shows’ the wy Js to permanent and 
satisfactory world peace in 
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OR MARS? 


a ringing challenge to ‘all re- 
igious-minded people, by ~the 
author of “The Next War: z 









































'E. Temple Thurston's 


— and beautiful story~ of 
oona and how slie blossomed 
“into womanhood through love. 
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$200. This is an Appleton 
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Yet 
this tale apparently succeeds deupite }- 
the fact that it violates practically 


innovation jn’mystery stories.” 


Prey ora 


“Worked out with the touch of 
by master.” —The N. ¥. Times. 
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Each volume is bound ip 
ragdon, with colored end papers 


Previous volumes in this series at $1.25 net 
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1. TARAS BULBA 
by NikoLay Goco. 


Maha. pcg gel ots ae» 2. PETER JAMESON 
shows Miss Stern’s power aig + 4 real by GILBERT FRANKAU 
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by F. W. NigTzscHE. Translated et ee 
from the German with an Intro- 4. HUNGER 
duction by H. L. MENCKEN. = by Knot Hamsun 
The be he brilli ol i 
a cintniee ee alae x Maglich to cntteer- 5. ANDALUSIA 


dinarily pungent and dramatic style of the 
original. It is most devastating criticism 
of révealed religion ever written. 


14. AN ADOPTED HUSBAND 
by FUTABATEI 
a eee 
the i res of five n Preopmerens @ most in- 4 
re of contemporary life ina 
Japanese city. 
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AND OTHER STORIES 
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Brief Reviews 
BEST PLAYS OF 1922-23 
erie YEAR BOOK OF THB 


DRAMA IN AMERICA. Edited by 
Burne 


* four years ago, and in this fourth of 
_ the series offers a sturdy volume 
@ survey of the year, de- 


+ * tailed accounts of its high lights and 





a 


53 
fh 

Bye 
> 





... Period. A_ chapter 


-.. Season 





@ set of statistics that make it a 


\ reference book invaluable to those 


inf theatrical affairs. His 

} of the ten best plays of the 
year, which he characterizes as being 
the ten that ‘‘reflect the most credit 
om the playwrights who composed 
them, the jucers who staged them 
and the pu that endorsed them,” 
is as follows: ‘‘Rain.”’ ‘You and I,"’ 
“Loyalties,’’ **Ieebound,” “Why 
Not?’ “The Fool,’’ ‘‘Merton of the 
" “The Old Soak,"" “R. U. 

RR,” ‘Mary the 34.” Of each of 
these there is a brief account of pro- 
duction and run, followed by long ex- 
tracts from the dialogue, bound to- 
gether in consecutive narrative para- 
graphs that condense parts of the 
action, the whole affording a long 
résumé of the play, with many pages 
of characteristic dialogue. This sec- 
tion forms the greater part of the 
body of the book. Next come short 
biographical ts of the authors 
of these plays, and then there is a 
Section containing short synopses of 
almost two hundred plays that ap- 
peared during the year, with -date of 
production, theatre and cast. An ac- 
count of the Little Theatre Tourna- 
ment is followed by a statistifal sum- 
mary of titles of plays and number 
of performances of each produced 
from June 15, 1922, to June 15, 1923, 
the time covered by the volume. A 
five-page necrology covers the same 
reviewing the 
its of the year 





+ 
ic dev 





ie in Chicago is contributed by Shep- 


pard Butler, dramatic editor of The 
Chicago Tribune, who evinces a 
pessimistic and puzzled feeling about 
the theatrical taste of the Mid. 
Western metropolis. Mr. Mantle 
writes a chapter surveying ‘‘The 
in New York,” which he 
sums up as ‘‘an unusually good sea- 
son, with 190 plays to its credit and 
a higher percentage of hits than 
usual.” He notes also that it will be 
remembered as ‘‘the season in which 
no tess than five Shakespearean re- 
vivals, so cast and staged as to com- 
mand the interest and respect of a 
public that had long flouted Shake- 
speare, were prominent on Broad- 
way.’’ Mr. Mantle offers a capable, 
comprehensive volume containing a 
yast amount of information and 
much just and interesting comment. 


MADAME VESTRIS 


MADAME VESTRIS AND. HER 
TIMES. By Charles EB. Pearce. 
Tilustrated. 310 pp. New Yerk: 
Brentanos. $4.50 


LMOST forgotten now, a hun- 
A dred years ago Eliza Vestris wos 
perhaps the best-known woman 

in London, even, for that matter, in 
England, and her fame spread also 
over the Continent and across the 
Atlantic to the United States. Fame 
was generous with her and she won 
renown as an actress, as a stage 
Manager and as a Circe—and the 
greatest of these was Circe. For 
forty years she was prominently be- 
fore the British public and for and 
against her there was being waged 
almost all that time a battle of 
words that to this present day seems 
singularly inane and often -lescipa- 
ble. But the London of the '20s and 
"20s of. the nineteenth century 
seemed to like that sort of thing, 
with its brutal personalities, its leer- 
ing insinuations, its sly suggestions, 
its utter ruthlessness and meanness. 
How very great has been the ad- 
vance in journalism during this 
hundred years in dignity, in cleanli- 
ness, in intelligence and ethical re- 
sponsibility is shown, in one phase, 
by the absolute disappearance of 


_ these unsavory personalities. 


Mme. Vestris made her début in 
1815, when she was 18 years old. 
She was the granddaughter, through 


* her father.of Barttolozzi, the famous 


“engraver; on the other side her 
grandfather was a famous dancing 
master; her mother was an accom- 
plished’ musician. She was a great 


~ beauty, posségsed a marvelous voice, 
” @ bewitching smile, a magnetic per- 


sonality, grace and charm in high 
That she was highly gifted 


~- as an actress seems to stand out with 


( Continued on Following Page ) 
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HIS 
MORTGAGED 
WIFE 
By Bennie Melbourne Busch 


mo by the Eng- 
on her soul 


Cloth, decorative jacket, 12mo, $/ 75 


At all Book and Department Stores 


_DORRANCE & CO. 


306-16 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia —~ 
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By Concordia Merrel 
N. enthralling love story by 
the author of “Jali Takes 
Her Chance” and “Love—and 
Diana.” $2.00 


THOMAS SELTZER, N. Y: 











By the Author of “Salt” 
and* “Brass.”’ $2.00. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av., N. Y. 


















ward tract 
backed up his faith in a 
high-full by tossing his d 
for the property on the table. 
It was valueless, but his oppo- 


ment bet his id inst it, 
and won. _— = 


It was a joke the 
No 


_ could prc No- 
bode went that paper. 
Yet the day was to come when 
men would fight for it. It was 
soon to be worth millions. 
Eventually, it was to lead a 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Specialists in Good Books for Young People 


“It is plain carping to cali for a better children’s book,’ says Mrs. Mi 
Lamberton Becker, “Readers Guide,” N.Y. Eve: Post, of ~ 


DOCTOR ‘DOLITTLE’S 
‘POST OFFICE 


By HUGH LOFTING 


?, 





Mrs. Becker says: “Incredible as it may seem to those who read 
‘The Story of Doctor Dolittle’. and said to themselves that’ this sort’ 
of thing does not happen twice, it Pepa. gor: twice since. The 
first sequel, last season, was almost as good, and now this new one 
has so nearly recaptured the first fine careless rapture of the ‘Story’ 


that it is plain carping to call for a better children’s book.” With 
frontispiece in calet aed 76 black-and-white illustretions by the one 


THE STORY oF MRS. TUBBS 2»HUGH Lorrinc 


Mr. Lofting creates a delightful new character in this littl tale which 
the NV. Y. Herald calls “a dear, homely little story. out in a tiny 
Voigime that will surely be cherished by ita fortunate owners.” With many 
inimitable ili by the author, $1.25. 








DAYS or tHe COMMANDERS = _L. LAMPREY 
History as it was lived by men, women and children in the thrilling days 
from the Boston Tea Party, through the Revolutionary War, the birth and 
growth of the New Nation, and the War of 1812. Tiustrated. $2.50, 


THe BOY’S BOOK or VERSE 
; Compiled by HELEN DEAN FISH 
An anthology of the best poems, old and new. “How the most scornful 


and of boys could resist deeper and deeper dips into so guilefully 
arranged@’a collection is hard to see.”"—N. Y. Tribune. $2.00. 





JIMMY, THE NEW BOY ®y ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


The well-known novelist writes a schoolboy story sure to appeal strongly 


to American wy people. Every sort of excitement in real school life is 
met with here. $1.75. " 


THe OLD WILLOW TREE 


The great Danish naturalist and fabulist writes 
Hantly. imaginative stories of the growing 
wood. Illustrated. $1.75. . 





By CARL EWALD 
quaintly amusing, bril- 
things of field, heath and 





Your bookseller has every book described or can get it for you 
promptly. Write for free, postpaid; 40 page pamphlet, cover in 
full color, fully describing all our new and recent publications. 





443 4th Ave. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 





woman accustomed to the lux- 





uries of wealth into the arms 





this stirring tale of a land he 
knows and loves. $1.75 


The Macaulay Co., New York 














Rostand’s 


Cyrano 
De Bergerac 


Brian Hooker’s fine version of 
Cyrano as played by Walter 

ampden universally praised by 
the press. ~ — $1.75 


At Your Bookseller 
or from 
HENRY HOLT 


AND COMPANY 
19 W. 44th St, New York. 


























MA CHEUK 


As played by 
the Chinese 
By EDGAR S. WINTERS 
One of the most expert players of 
the fainous Chinese game in this 
become the 
in America as it already is in China 
$2.00, postage extra. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Av., N. Y. 


Who carry the finest collection of 
Mah Jong sets for sale in the city. 














‘The author of Maria Chapdelaine 
Was content to etch; Mr. Rideout 
uses water colors—the additional 
pe cag is an added recommen- 
lation.”* 


—F. F. V., in The Tribune. 
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A DOWN EAST STORY 
BY 
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There is insight of a rare quality in the work of 
LEONARD MERRICK 


The Man Who Was Good 


Is a remarkable delineation of character—-really a 
study in feminine psychology, in which Leonard Mer- 
rick shows an uncanny knowledge of woman, her con- 
tradictions, her strange reticences and amazing can- 
dors, her capacity for intense joy and her fortitude in 
suffering and, above all, her power of incorruptible 
fidelity. The story, which is a “triangle” problem of-an 
entirely unusual sort, is imbued with that special 
quality of romance which Mr. Merrick discovers in life. 


LEONARD MERRICK’S els include: of. 
ane s nov ae | in 
of . > The og ns 
When Out Window; The House 
Lynch; The W. Paris A Chair 
= Man’s View; To Tell You the 


Each, $1.90. Obtainable from any bookstore or direct from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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By Harriet V. C. Ogden 
Author “Then Came Molly” 
(up sable ceed ter eae 

girl escapes to happiness. 
$2.00 
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surety from the accounts of the time. 
And the tittle-tattle of the age, to 
say nothing of her own letters. 
makes it equally sure that she pos- 
‘sessed a heart not difficult to con- 
quer. She was the first woman 
theatrical manager, and for more 
than twenty years her productions at 
Covent Garden, the Olympia and the 
Lyceum were among the most im- 
portant of the time. The author of 
this study of her life and character 
thinks that she exercised an impor- 
tant influence on the development of 
the English theatre that was wholly 
beneficial. He sums it up in these 
words: 


She entered the stage at a time 
when the drama had sunk to ‘a 
state of lethargic artificiality: she 
left it imbued with her own vital- 
ity. freed from the fetters of con- 
ventionality and moved by an im- 
petus the inflluence of which, de- 
spite the changes in taste and fasn- 
ion, it still retains. Mme, Ves- 
tris’s management of the Olympic. 
of Covent Garden, of the liyceum, 
tells the same ry of consummate 
art, of a devotion to the heautiful, 
of a passion for accuracy and com- 
pleteness and of an abhorrence of 
all that was stilted, of had taste 
crusted by tradition, of the unfor- 
givable sin—dullness. 

And dit ix his convictien§ that 
“when the list of remarkable women 
of the first half of the nineteenth 
century is scanned there is not one 


to he found who can be placed any | 


where near the plane which she oc- 
cupied."" Mr. Pearce has diligently 
studied the sources of information 
concerning his subject, and his ac- 
count of her and her activities is co- 
piously- “backgrounded”’ with much 
graphic presentation of the manners 
and customs of that phase of the so- 
cial world of London in which she 
moved, a brilliant, much praised and 
much adored figure. He gives over- 
much attention to the nauseous tit- 
tle-tattle battles which rage! round 
about her and goes into such exten- 
sive details concerning her life and 
character that one sometimes almost 
loses the sense of her individuality in 
their trivial complications. But he 
has rescued from oblivion, for a little 
apace, a gallant figure engaged in a 
brave fight and achieving worth- 
while things. 


BUSINESS STABILITY 


BUSINESS CYCLES AND UNEM- 
PLOYMENT. miby Oo Foreword 





Herbert Hoover. York: ‘Met 
Graw-Htll Book Compony, Tuc. 

THE STABILIZATION OF BUSI- 
NESS. By W: Cc. i Dison, 
Irving Fisher, 

John R. Commons Edie, 
Edwin R. A. Se fioman, Sonn 8 
ws, Walter Scott and 
rae ‘ 5 dited by 
Lionel D. Edie. New York: The 
Macmillan 5 
£E first mentioned of these vol- 
umes is explained as being the 
outgrowtl: of the conference on 
unemployment called by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in Wash- 


prise a series of deductions by high- 


4 


i 
i 


sion of a committee 

tim for general invest of mat- 
ters involved is that business slumps 
are due to waste, extravagance, 
speculation, inflation, 

and inefficiency in production. Fol- 
jowing the foreword are the report 


readers interested to turn oe 4 
valuable compendium itself. It. 
amply repay carefal study and lead 
to-a realization by thinkiag men of 
\ actual ne throughout the 
eountry. only necessary to 
“mention the names of writers who 
the 























New DUTTON Books 
full of distinction 
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By ETHEL RICHARDSON 
The Great Howard 
the thrilling history wet the line 
rom the Conq to 
the — ie the 19th Earl of 8 Suf- 
World 


folk 
were Sara 
Fh 


women of this line 
were, fatally, wives of Henry VIII. 
q Two thustrated vols. $12.00 


The Master of the 

Russian Ballet 
The Memoirs of the 
Cav. Enrico Cecchetti 


By OLGA RACSTER. With an In- 
ay a by Anna Paviova 
famous teacher of dancing 
~, eee whee is really a del 
ful history of the ballet in its 
development. With eight ilustra- 
tions. $8.00 


oy ~~ 


By GRACE ELLISON 


The author so strongly 
confidence’ of 
was” «um: to 
Lerd_ Curzon -to aid in 
lishment of « better Aneso-Terkion 
understanding. 


With 34 {lustrations. pai 


Below the Snow Line 
By DOUGLAS FRESHFIEL. »D 
A book of walking aye! which 
derful vistas of accessible 


Nine maps. $7.00 


asphodels 
=< 
Celebrities 


fAttle B8toriex About Famous Folk 


“By COULSON KERNAHAN a 


of thorough knowledge and 
net —— Bd a yon person- 
ity make page delightful, 

whether it bet filled a flash of 

wit ar a» serious appreciation. 
With 12 ittustrations. 


Carlyle Till Marriage 
By DAVIP ALSC WILSON 


The long-awaited Basil which the 
» author prom his 


story of that 
extraordinary family who ruled in 
Florence for three hundred and 
fifty years. 2 vols. 


Over 160 iltustrations. $12.00 


By Mme. N. N. SELIVANDOVA 
A study of the rise of woman in 
Russia. of he 





Recoliections of a 
Rolling Stone 
By BASIL TOZER 
Quite tra racily the au- 
sein ot Falung round” Cas 
acting a publicty mas 
to artistes of m concert tour. and 
at all times enjoying tife with 
ntagi thusi $6.00 
‘The Chevalier de 
. 








@ifferent conserv- 
asta ies wc ates siye-t $5.00 


| | At any bookstore. or (postage extra) from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Under the Serbian Stars 


*T HE stars bur bright above the plains of Banat. Some- 

where, lost to sight in the darkness, oxen are g:azing. 
The night is still, but to a herdsboy who lies hidden in the 
grass, with his knife-blade thrust deep in the ground and 
with an ear pressed against the handle,-it is alive with : 
sound. The hard earth brings to him the tramp of the ‘ be 
roaming oxen—~a sudden silence would tell him that they 
had strayed to the soft soil of the grain fields where cattle 
thieves are lurking. The positions of the constellations tell 
















































© “Pu is a “ ‘ 
him how far the long night has advanced. Ears to the H. Prot, te noted 
ground, eyes on the stars, he waits for the dawn. ~ His e . Stes 
being is tilled with the wonder of light and sound. He but @-real poet, and being 
meditates deeply concerning the nature of these phenomena. tate epic, psn Be pro 

ts written across the face 
The scene above is taken from the boy hood of Michael ¢ — parte in 
Pupin, one of America’s leading scientists, who tells his dahorlenes’ is gore 


the remarkable story of his life in 


From Immigrant to Inventor 





- By Michael Pupin 
Professor of Electro-Mechanics, Columbia University 


AB adscracpgsed examining the immigrant boy, Michael 

Pupin, shook their heads. He had five cents in. his 
pocket, and confessed that he knew of no one in America 
except Benjamin Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. One said: “You showed good taste when 
you picked your American acquaintances.”’ 

* * + 

Michael Pupin’s autobiograpliy is a -ecord] of Americani- 
zation seldom equalled. Ii has ell the charm and “go” of a 
tale of wvcebine, and from its narrative there unfolds a scientific romance until now 
untold—the amazing story of the astounding ae prea in the field of the physical 
sciences in recent decades. 


Hlustrated. $4.00 at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK- 
































: A Book of Memoirs of the First Importance 


ont 


= | the time when, as a stripling, he 































by a Former Editor of the Century 


REMEMBERED YESTERDA YS 


By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


R. JOHNSON’S reminiscen- 

ces are unusually entertain- 

ing and novel, and their diversity: 
of -appeal.is extraordinary. From 


the International Copyright Cam- 
paign of 1890-1891, m6 inside his- 
tory of which is told for the first 
time, another the fight for conser- 
-vation of the forests, in which John 
Muir and Mr. Johnson were pio- } 
neers. Many pages are devoted to | 
intimate impressions and amusing }{ 
anecdotes of Mark Twain, Roose- | 
velt, Emerson, Lowell; Jefferson, © 
Walt Whitman, i oa Ch Marion Craw- | 
ford; Mrs. Field, Joel Chandler Harris, } 
Kipling, Paderews other famous. | 
men.and women, while. Sea are chapters} 
-on New York in the Seventies, foreign 
travel, “the great Salvini” and- “the in-” 
comparable Duse,” the American Academ 
of and Letters, and Mr. Johnson’s 
official service as Ambassador to Italy ia 
Wilson’s-second term. % 


All of this is buta partial resume of the => 
contents. of REMEMBERED YESTER- 
ares ig ae miter Ba: volume eg ao cultural 
ing’ at ington,” nson of appeal places.it well up in the fosemost ©, 
hard work for good causes: the first of these - rank of the biographies of the year. 


An octavo of 624 pages. With numerous illustrations. $5.00 at all Bookstores, - 
Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY naa | 


went to New York to join the staff 
of Scribner's Monthly, afterwards 
the Century—with which he was 
connected for forty years; as asso- 
ciate editor and-as editor-in-chief 
he has been a leader ‘in thovements of 
national importance. 
In a pene dealing with “The White 
y,” Stedman’s name for the re- 
pavealne. group of ‘men who made the 
_ Century and St. Nicholas formative influ- 
ences on American character, the reader is 
admitted to the editorial sanctum and 
ven intimate glimpses of Dr. J. G. Hol- 
attr Richard Watson Gilder, Frank R. 
oe Theodore Low -DeVinne and 
others... 


In another section, “Spiritual Lobby- 
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Fiction 


a captaincy in 1919, he returned to 
- this country to enter Wesleyan Uni- 
p peeeey _ laid down tm the short-| ity. But thé urge for further 
“ee es Arad me peg ee book are |2@venture led to travel in Candda. 
o . _Buried waded Later. he came to Columbia. 
: : With this in mind the readér is not 
surprised to find that college and 
P war experiences furnish the material 
: for most of these sketches. Five 
ae sip Latnd ot Wehy fica! with the life of the campus, its 
both Pour =f exciting |£U™ tt intimacies, its trivial chatter 
= pleture of love and jife and death |“"4 mild-mannered: firtations, with 
hana id the ids | DOW Ft akon re eee 
~ and in the silent depths of the allent, | Tocber im {he Goings of the | "Three 

snow-covered. forests, Another ex-} 4 .U™viTs,” the “Varsity Divers, 
ageptional is “Spirit Riyer,”’ a the Girl whose name has been for- 
eet 6 a andl vteliie ami aie wae gotten, and the ‘“‘Cannon Scrap 
rare Committee.’’ But the background of. 

it played in the lives of the in- Sinies stun. ie dt; tis -eaal 
‘iabitants of an isolated village in = 2% 
‘the North ; brick and stone of a great city uni- ; 
aad. versity. It is the quiet streets and Red and 
Throughout the volume a elm-shaded yard of a small town Deteosee 
seems to run an undercurrent college. Wesleyan, -not- Columbia, =~ a 
taliam akin to Scandinavian fection, | nas furnished the stage setting. The Series of she is the 

or the a age og sat barat A modern undergraduate, as seen by chief editor. 


. there is nothing of the morbid and or thao ent is trie enor en eae Iles a cotker!. Get it at 
gloomy; rather, it is simply that at- : dash tzgeral bookseller 
jazz added to Booth Tarkington’s your now. 
titude of acceptance of whatever statithent: -To-at wo 
God wills. The volume. contains am} ii. cpmuta Jamu pr Bh a : $2.00 
stories and out of that eee wearer, ru ; 
even dozen than either. These boys aré more BON! & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 
number at least ten maintain an en ; , 
+ the real thing “than many - met 
average high standard. An Adven- 
sane pos hitherto in the frat houses and.col- 
ture of Mrs. Mackenzie’s’’ and “‘Es- 
capade of the Rev. Joshua Greer’’ lege yards of fiction. 
show amateurish traces here and|, Tree sketches take us across seas 


into the war zone.” ‘‘Flotsam”’ is a 
there, evidently among the earlier t 
stories by the author. Tragic tale of a young naval officer 


who takes his own life rather than 
MONTE FELIS 


face an undeserved court-martial. 

‘ - |**The Swashbuckler’ and ‘‘Scapa 
MONTE FELI8- By Mary Brearley. 
287 pages. Boston: Little, Brown 


Latest 


« Continued from Page 19 } 





who has saved her best 
mystery in recent 
years for The 

Green d 


ME BR od 
es the theologicad Look of the year™—-The Com. 








Flow’’ are in happier vein. The lat- 
Zee 8. ter, a delightful bit of humor, is a 
. picture of a swanky little English 
middy making the commander of a 
captured German ship toe the mark, 
drawn with the hroad, sweeping 
strokes of a cartoonist. : 
Of all the eleven ‘““The Neophyte.’’ 
dealing with neithér war nor student 
days, is the surest and the strongest. 
Five short pages are packed with 


INTE FELIS,” which ts Mary 
Brearley's first novel, is ar 
woman’s novel and a good 

one. It is the story of the golden 
adventure of Rache! Cassilis, an un- 

, obtrusive little English lady who had 
\ never lived and, at scarcely 30 years 
“of age, was ‘‘dead,” “too dead even 


=~ to feel sorry for herself." The story | impressions of the operating pit of a 


~ ig told from the woman's point of} medical school as seen by a green 
view and with a sympathy and @ sub-| student who mistakes. the effect of 
= ene that is distinctly) ether for a cowardly fainting fit, It 
‘eminine. is stark realism, reStrai 
Rachel had married young and had) forceful, far tape Se po ne pre 
married for no other reason than that! the youthful exuberance of style no- 
she was flattered by the attentions ticeabie in others. In “Malebolge,”’ 
of a prominent man and by his pro-| for example, the opening paragraph 
poss: of marriage. After ten years\is a riot of ‘‘blue-black nights,” 
of monotonous and pointing} «‘sort, silvery moonlight.”’ “velvet 
married life, and after the partner! waves’ the ‘‘swish of shale’’—one 
-of the ten years had -become in- and twenty adjectives and adverbs in 
curably insane, real love came in the| scant nine lines. 
person of Captain Maurice Bannister. 
Captain Bannister, who was simiul- 
taneously jilted by a flapper and 
blinded during service in India, 
labors under the delusion that Mra. 
Cassilis is an elderly woman and em- 
ploys her to accompany him, as his zine editor that he should con- 
nurse; to Monte Felis in Portugal. sider placing his order for a 
Rachel buys a new hat, Keeps the| novelette having for ita heroine a 
secret of her age and accepts the/ gypsy Princess. After deep thought 
challenge of fate. In ‘Portugal life} the editor answered, ‘‘No, it wouldn't 
and youth and beauty return to ber} do. You couldn't put her across, In 
and the adventure begins. the. public mind, my boy? gypsy 
Of necessity, the book touches upon | pri are not associated with 
the question of English divorce laws] ample bathing facilities.’’ : 
and their failure to recognize insan-}- Henry C. Rowland may have en- 
ity as grounds for anything but @| countered the.same editor, for the 





A few extracts from a long article by 


Hugh Walpole 


IN THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK REVIEW FOR NOVEMBER 














. OF CLEAR INTENT © - 
* CLEAR INTENT. By Henry 0. 
Rowland. 282 pp. her: 
per 4 Brothers’ — we 

was once proposed to a° maga- 





By Robert Stuart Christie 
ANOTHER charming, whim 





separation. The legal quibble, how- 
ever, -is merely a part of Mary 


Sypsy heroine of his latest published 
novel is taking a.dip in a forest pool 


Brearley’s plot and never assumes} when’ first we lay eyes upon her. 


the proportions of a social problem. 

In fact, Miss Brearley touches life 
and its problems lightly. She is 
primarily interested in the rebirth of 


Thus Dr. Rowland silences fastidious 
objection right at the start. 

Reine is so-lovely in the pool that 
Hammond Hadden, wakened by her 


her quiet little heroime and she has/ splashings, 


woven about her a story that is con- 
vincing and.appealing. The style in 
which it is told is neither forceful 


eyes to dream again. Ham is just as 
gentlemanly as that all through the 


hor compelling, but it has a pathos/ book. When he finds out that she is 


that is free from sentimentality and 


not a gypsy, after ali, but an heiress 








The Adventures of 
MAYA the BEE 


By Waldemar Bonsels 
Illustrated in full colors by Homer Bess: 


Sere ee ee ee, 


"TTT Terre ewe 


a humorous touch that, at times,| worth a million in her own right, he 

verges on easy,’ rather harmless) knows at orice that he can never 

satire.. The characters are well| marry her, for he is only @- poor 

drawn and the situations ar¢| young composer of music revues, 

sketched with a sureness and an in-| And he tells her so, like the gentie- 

herent urbanity that gives no place /manly though-red-blooded hero he is, 
odrama. 


-to mel “I'm sick vacillation,”” «said 


‘A CADET FROM GASCONY | it wat thal’ Golo nee 


, a ¢ 
SKBTCHBOOK OF A CADBT.#ROM| %°2't feel quite at liberty to marry 


GASBCONY. B James Warner| ™€ Row, perhaps at some future: : : 
Bellah, 148 nou York: Alfred} date and under different circum- x 
nt = LOVE AND LIFE 
an un@ergraduate of Columbia. Mr.| !™pulsive proposition. if-you hap- MERRICK 
r working herself into a rage.” _ $2.00, postage extra. You can duy this Revel te aug: Bookwere or from 


A. 
_A. Knop, and al 
“Knopf is himself a Columbia man. - feel s0 Life,’ and read it with great interest. . . So far 
“Of Clear Intent,"" while not very E. P. DUTTON & CO., pabiishers, 681 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 


8vo. $3.00 
THOMAS SELTZER, 5 W. 50th St. NEW YORK 


Handsome booklet by Hugh Walpole sent free on request. 


The Mould of Poverty 
succeed each other inf 
the heroine’s metodo sr, 


$2.00 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 


Terre reryrersTey ese ee 
Trees 























tax rates permitting, you may per- 
away with her springy ft tell = 
yaried career of the author, James trek. the book. may, I want to tell you that she is a fine piece of work. 
w 


pressions which won for their} haps with the approval of 
Bellah, of the class of» 1928. And that is praise, indeed, for Merrick himself is credited with a power to 


“author a prize awarded yearly by and the sanction of the 
Alfred'A. Knopf for the best book by} ®uthorities possibly reconsider my 
: : ; ttempt to follow . 
“Purned down by the Marine Corps at} her. Instinct told him that she depict women ‘which is just short of uncanny. 
{seventeen on account of his age, he} 88 not only but 


























if the ty 
18 slender. blue volume con-| jeavenly bodies in t 
tains the eleven stories and im- relations and time and 
at . 
future date. Good-bye.” * * * And - as I-remember, this is the only novel I have 
The jacket records that this is the m ' . is 

third award and outlines briefly the vaaea a backward glance she like Joan is fully ‘presented. outstanding figure 

woodland 

"(Continued ‘on Page 24 ) — eS 4 
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Brief Reviews)j) DOUBLEDAY, 
“{ Conus from Page -21 ) PAGE & CO.’S 


conference and some of the titles of LIST 
their contributions for readers to ap- 
preciate the value of the enuncia- 
4ions. We have Wesley C. Mitchell 
on .** Business Cycles"; Frederick 
‘R. Macaulay on “ Individual Indus- 
tries and Enterprises in the Busi- 
ness Cycle’; “Wesley C. Mitchell 
and Willford I. King on ** The Eco- Ch 4 h 
nomic Losses Caused by Business 
Cycles ’’; and there are such con- ristop er 
tributors to the symposium as Wil- Morley ? 5 
liam A. Berridge, Paul F. Bressen- 3 
“den, Stuart A. Rice, Ernest A./}j] INWARD HO! A book that 
Bradford, Julius H. Parmelee,|{) will be welcomed by all who have 
Thomas Sewall Adams, John B. An- read Where the Blue Begins. 
drews, &c. ($1.75) 
One of the evils resulting from un- 
employment of the head of the fam- Fi loyd WY 
ily, pertinently indicated. by Mr. |#) ~ P 3 
Rice, is that there is an increase Parson 5 


in the commitment of children to in- s 
stitutions. Elder children, further-|J|-EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS. 


more, are prematurely taken from |{| How the business cycle may be 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
THE AUTUMN 


COMPANY 


MY RHINELAND JOURNAL 


‘General Henry T. Allen 


This intimate diary of the general in command of the American forces on. 
the Rhine is a unique'document of the first historical importance illuminating 
from within the political situation in Europe. Jllustrated. $6.00. 


FIFTY YEARS . Bishop Lawrence 


An inspiring discussion of present-day religious beliefs, showing SILK . 
how doctrine’s must be readjusted to meet new knowledge. $1.00 Samuel Merwin 


THE CHEERFUL GIVER _ Dr. Crothers | sprincfusd Republinnn $2.00 
Not so News" “The Latorstory Wethod’ in Meccle™ psi agg Rice, ; 


































































school and obtain jobs, mostly of the aay nec yen conn THE PRAISE OF FOLLY Bliss Perry “I did not know anyone teitay 

unwholesome sort.. A Western coal - ‘ n Professor Perry discusses Poetry and Progress, Wilson as a ma could write so glorious a tale.” 

wee part Begg a — soit Ee 63 50) of Letters, Literary Criticism in American Periodicals, etc. $2.00. | Choate Post. 5200 

that the worst. thing about unem- HARILEK 7 
‘ . ployment is the uncertainty ot thell| C@ldwe]] & THE MAGICAL CHANCE 


Dallas Lore Sharp | “Ganpat” 


. , - F Far mysterious countries and 
Essays that open new vistas to the reader and ‘aime out onde enthralling adventure. $2.00 


of escape from the commonplace and conventiona 


future. 5 - 
A rki has rt of 

triad astence te "teade |} 9/0SSON'S 

mill sets on the edge of a cliff. SCIENCE REMAKING THE 








Y k f hile, : BANNER OF 

debts, unemployment comes, back |J| WORLD. | Sixteen of the na- GROUPS AND COUPLES THE BULL 

you go into debt, each time a little tion’s leading scientists tell the . 

further. When work comes again lay ew = _ astounding Frances L. Warner Rafael Sabatini 

t one a little weaker, a ie apd g~ Van tapediccalemer cr < Sprightly sketches of family life by the author of “Endicott Th sas sede ta oh 
the battle against the mill is not the last * $2.50 _ ” op Jree stirring episodes in the 
as. mucceset al as betore. Your igh years. ( et and $1.75 Aiife of Caesar-Borgia. $2.00+ 
z pesos: oP aeat a your next earn- Rollin SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT JIBBY JONES 
wa ee Lynde A Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie | Ellis Parker Butler 

© : “ f 4 »4 « » 

A terse, pathetic description-of the - Walks Wha; wrt, teckdtin, even hehe Sakina ty ve Mckee «Tee Wibby Jaace™s shea, <> 
lives of thousands’ of willing, intel-|l| Fd artt’s Egyptologict. $2.00 





ligent workers throughout’ the 
United States. Indeed the psychol- The MAN HIMSELF: | The 
ogy of the subject of unemployment NAZARENE.. An_ interpreta- 


MY GARDEN OF MEMORY 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 


“Qne of the most vivid and entertaining autobiographies published for 
years.” —Springfield Republican. “Here are the same sprightliness, gaiety, 
unquenchable zest,that made her own delighful Penelope so engagin 
a figure.”"—New York Post. Illustrated. $8.00 


must be taken alohg with the sta- tion of the life of Jesus of 
tistics with which this valuable work Nazareth that is receiving na- 
abounds. tion-wide praise. ($2.50) 


Eleven essays and an introduction Ss ] 
by Herbert Hoover, edited by Pro- 
fessor Lionel D. Edie, constitute the amue 
contents of ‘' The Stabilization of 
Business.’” Each covers a business Crowther 5 
problem’ and each is written by an OHN H. PATTERSON: 
. expert in his particular line, 80 IONEER IN INDUSTRIAL 
that the perplexities of commercial /]) WELFARE. A life of the 
troubles. and their remedies are dealt founder of the National Cash 
with in a masterly way. Wesley C. Register Co., and the originator 
Mitchell starts the ball rolling with |f).of modern salesmanship and 
an article on ‘‘ The Problem of Con- advertising. ($5 
trolling Business Cyeles,’’ which is : a 
as illuminating as one might expect . 
from his acknowledged eminence. Frank R. ‘ : : u , - . _ : ; , 
The conclusion he arrives at is that 9 - SA ik a of s WF: : ‘ : ‘ ‘ D ‘ a wet . ae 
“the money économy " stands in Kent S Pe Poe 2 VF Pv PS FY re rx ry x b> bw hx rove py 
the way of control, that we are OO ee 
ctical The GREAT GAME OF POL- 
n3, Mager Honea pei ITICS. “I think Mr. Kent has 
it, “we are periodically mastered done us all a great service in 
by this social machinery we have|§| Ving so true and clear an ae- 
made. and stand idle and necdy st teeny ts og Nagy oo 
its bidding.’” In a few words, how- . ‘ . ’ 
ever, Mr. Mitchell sums up the sit- sioner, N. Y. City. ($2.50) 
uation—**What we want as hu- ; 
man beings is to make serviceable 
woods.’’ 

Professor Irving Fisher tells us 
that while we are attempting to solve 
the outstanding economic problem of 
the day, the stabilization of the 
~world’s moneys, we should not ig- 
nore the settlement of governniental 

| conditions. He points out that the 
| 
| 














































portunity of the United States to 
Taeot a Kable standard of value RUFUS 


nations would surely follow in our 





wake. It is our business to set and ($1.90) 


regulate monetary standards, and BUTTERFLY 
"rofessor Fish: is of opinion that 
now tn the time to begin operations. |{| by KATHLEEN NORRIS 
Professor Frank Haigh Dixon con- ($2.00) 
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| 
| 
| 
ned -, | Rew. Dr. J..A. MacCalleen 
teal cxmpenentay wth te ra] | 27 CEN (|| van roc we Cisedaitshote arte 
tion of movements of merchandise to STRATTON-PORTER rN AN LOON “The really interesting ss fundamentalists, liberals, or. 
business developments. The details ($2.00 : nate of b> lngutedveneuns persons with no church con- 
set down will no_doubt ‘be. appre- DOWY Peek Auther of of Mr, ge be nections. It is told in simple 
ciated by those for whose benefit The SHA “4 ‘ the but ie is any 
‘tag ante Seen Cobain Pehla a THE STORY oF We caorethan his “Seoryof Man-— 
Soh < Commins thinks that un. : THIRD ia: * kind,” «@ book for children 
. 3 + i» ry achievement.’ 

‘insurance is scarcely by ELLEN GLASGOW Mad pape moreno 
emmpatate stakaie Saitestry : ‘wies ($2.00) = | <Meboty Sut hixVen icon | S nen 2 | gaa : 
of the currency. He hes the opin- || JOHN-NO- _ - fe ] i somtes tee imgonstble _—Geoepe W Doupten te 
re ee a BRAWN ' blend 

Samuel Coftia Eastman’s trans. by get eg tae tucively bound ta royal bos doth wd cet aiih a fall 
lation onas ’s “The Family a 
Gite” recently published by Doute-|l] The SECOND ofl which 16 ie oe cio tod etching tone 
as @ serial te ' The Granite Moathiy || GENERATION L tndividalicy: . Gold stamped—¢s.00 


by ANTHONY M.,; RUD 
hobbies, the White Mountains ($2.00) - 











BOWIE LIVERIGHT 
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Bards of New} 


“write he has shown marked individ- 


» by moonlight. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER aa 1923 
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England 


And indicates the solitary soul, 
Who dreams that light might yet 
prevail as law— 
Whe ponders on the love that light 











Whose merest drop or two a dun- 
geon fills! 


Fince Alfred Kreymborg began to 


Rudyard 
Kipling’s || 


-uality, and his new. experiment will 
be watched with great: interest. by 
those who have acknowledged his 
power of thought while still unable 
to subscribe to his earlier manner of 





eugrestion. new book 

For a thoroughly readable and lik- 
able book that should enjoy great. 
popularity among harassed Christ- ‘ LAND AND SEA 
mak shoppers there is Arthur Guiter- 
man’s “The Light Guitar.” Guiter- TALES FOR 
man, who is well known through the 
pages of Life, to say nothing of BOYS AND GIRLS 
other magazines and previously pub- 
lished books, is a master of light 
verse. He is not a supreme master, | ff} At bookstores, 
for his wit is not dazzling or his a $1.75. 
dling memorable: But his humor , Pe 
infective ang his verse facile. And Doubleday, Page & Co. 




















he exercises’ his talents over a wide 
field. Picking out a sample of his 
wares at random, this shaft will 
serve admirably: 
Amoebas at the start_ 
Were not compl 














\Dr. Frank Crane 


They tore themselv: ves apart 
And started Sex. at his Best 3 
And Sex has ruled the earth delightful essays beantifully 
From then till this, printed, boand separately. 


Producing woe and mirth 
And pain and bliss. 

Through Sex the seedling wakes 
To cleave the ground; 

"Tis really Sex that makes 
The world go ‘round. 


It sublimates the mind 
With noble themes, 
Or sends its unrefined 
Suggestive dreams. 


“Tis Sex that makes the lives | 


Agreeableness 


A little lesson in charm. 
Sensitiveness 





Of clods and kings; 

It gives us books and wives 
And other things— 

Ambition, love and strife ' 
And all the. ills i 
And ecstacies of life— | 
And Freuds and Brills. 
The author is generous in his of- 
fering, the book running to nearly 
200 pages, with the number of titles 
in proportion. Almost every subject 
under the sun is touched upon, from 
lets to Poets, from Golf to Egypto- 
mania. We intend to read them all 
seme time, and to laugh, grow fat 
and become wise in consequence. . * 


essays. 
THE PRINT SHOP 
Newark, 


215 Central Avenue 


N. 4. 











Latest Works of Fiction 


¢ Continued, from Page 22) 


plausible, serves. well enough as a 
piece of literature by which the ro- 
mantic reader may escape from the 
prison of reality and vicariously en- 
joy life as it should be. There. is no 
resisting a story whose hero arrives 
in a picturésque community dead- 
broke and leaves soon thereafter on 
his honeymoon with the leading rich 
girl of the place, é¢specially when 
that girl detests ‘‘the sort of life 
which is led by the people of my 
ect,”"" takes up with a hand of 
gypsies, and practices fancy dancing 








TWO NO-TRUMP 





TWO NO-TRUMP. ig oP Gertrude y 
Bret tienen: “Moosic | PRACTICAL 
tan $2. 


Hi demoralizing influences of 
life in an apartment hotel form 
the theme of Gertrude Myers’s 

novel, ‘“Two No-Trump.” The scene 
is laid for the most part in the 
“Kings Arms Apartment Hotel, situ- 
ated on one of Chicago's boulevards."’ 
All, or nearly all, the book’s many 
characters live in this hotel. There 
is a young married couple with two 
children who grow weary of strug- 
xling with the servant problem and 
with « niggardly landlord, and give 
up their house in consequence. They 
are apparently intended to be the 
hook’s central figures. At any rate, 
they come to live at the Kings Arms, 
the wife spends most of her time 
playing bridge for high stakes and 
Josex a great deal more than she can 
“afford to part with, the husband be- 
comes entangled with «a pretty ex- 
cloak model, now the wife of a rich 
old man, and the children’s nurse 
tqkes to morphine. 

There are a number of other peo- 
ple in the book, all of whom. get into 
more or less trouble through. living 
at the hotel, but toward the end they 
are *uvh and every one summarily 
extricated from their difficulties and 
from the hotel. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


By FARNSWORTH 


Psychology as treated by this 


author is not a deep myste: 
of theories — he 


shows 5 At normal. person bow . 
sod make it eke into "he —. 
PRICE $3 
At Your. Bookatere or sent Postpaid. 
Cc. W. CLARK COMPANY 
128° West 23rd St.. N. Y. 


ER Frege 














IN HEAVEN 


Steadfast ~ 





fT ment after a 


volume, 


J. S. FLETCHER’S 
Latest Mystery 


RIPPLING RUBY 


geté off on the right foot, and before 
you have read two chapters, you are 
all tangled up in a web of intrigue, in 
which mystery, murders, jewels and 
racehorses furnish the thrills. Fletcher 
outdoes himself in Rippling ear * 


> * s 


Heywood Broun’s 
latest novel has to do 
with the marriage of a 
ball. player and an intel- 
fectual. There isn’t any 
reg ce in it; Nang how 
to py though mar- 
ried ret ee But 
there are a lot of entertain- 
ing incidents, of splendid 
characterization, of: real 
po eb omsingge is e 
whale of a yarn. You wi 

find Heywood Broun at ———— 
his best in © 


The Sun Field 


* ad e 


$2.00 


Wherever - you find rocks or 
bbles, there you find material for 
interesting observation, and_ perhaps 
opportunity for discovery. Frederick 
Brewster Loomis opens up an entirely 
new field of outdoor interest in his 


Field Boo.\of 
m Rocks &. Minerals 


73 illustrations, 24 in color. 
Cloth $3.50. Leatherette $5.00 


PS, you seen = 
first volume of this 
3} © exquisite work? 
WONDERS 
OF THE 
PAST 
Edited by 
J. A. Hammerton 







Has civilization advanced? One 
is not so complacently certain about 
the speed or the extent of the advance- 
ance through the pa 
of “WONDERS OF -THE PAS 
is something awe-inspiring whi 
the magnificent cities, pale temples, 
monuments, and works of art of primi- 
tive civilizations... Nothing today sur- 
passes them in beauty. You will find a 
succession of thrills in this sumptuous 
work. See the first of the four, volumes 
at any bookstore. It contains 550 
pages and more than 400 illustrations, 
of which 24 are in color. 

$5.00 per volume, 


Benjamin A. Morton’s 
wens lory of 47 reign of 


-The Veiled Empress — 


receives an avalanche of praise 
here and abroad. 
The Paris 
Temps in a 
leading 
article. by 
its literary 
editor, 

Rene Puaux, says, “A magnificent 

illustrated with ravishing 

pictures, Research of infinite 
merit. 

“Fresh news from 1812-is given to the 
blic in “The Veiled Empress.’ . . . 
tory with a kick in it. New*and 

startling. - . The réader is carried 
swiftly through the mazes of diplo- 
matic intrigue. . .. There is not an 
insipid line. : . Seraglio life, with its 
plots and counterplots, is described 
with animation. It is ‘inside stuff.’ °—= 

Providence Journal. 


The Boston Transcript calls it “One of 


‘| the most romantic biographi s un- 
covered in many years.” 
The ht illustrati in * 
eig! ees m color by 





. ine charm to a ée- 
lightful volume. $6.00 


LEW. 7YLER'S -W WIVES 


“As thoroughly an Ametican 
one is. likely to find. 





Comes’ 


Ra 









N e VIL 


iva 
pims lls & 6! 


Me 


A TEN-STRIt 
At Last 






an 
NaN lias 


By John G. Brandon 


Even the hard-boiled _ professional 
~ book buyers write to us about it! 















At All Bookstores, $2.00 


BRENTANO’S 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 





UO - 











It seems hardly possible that you have missed reading 
DR. FERDINAND OSSENDOWSK?PS 


Beasts, Menand Gods 


but if so, a treat is in store for the long evenings. 

It is a tale of such adventures as do not happen twice. 

‘The Boston Transcript says: “The author of this mest extraordinary 
volume of adventures is a Polish Professor and scientist.” 


The New York Herald says: “It is one of the most thrilling authentic 
personal narratives ever written.” 


The Chicage Daily News: “Ossendowski is no romancer; he tells 
his story with a remarkable candor and sincerity.” 


aa “His: recital forms one of those 
literally breath-stopping tales one can not lay down.” 


The New York Tribune: “In addition te all this book is full of tide- ; 
< lights on current political and religious conditions in Eastern Asia.’» | 


A marvelous, absorbing book. On sale at all bookstores. $3.00, postage extra- 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 























EATIN G WITHOUT F 


By G. F. Scotson-Clark 


A book that should bring joy to the heart 
living, and who hesitates to induige 
i A book that tells how to 
ot life. Maurice Francis Boon compares this 
is. book is ike 


N. says: 
Alice: in Wonderland through the kitchen." Life says: 
_ Cloth, $1.50 
=—5 A Comedy By Gustav Wied 
di lation by Ernest spr and Holger Koppet?. 
Guates. Wied is the embodiment of the 

















tragic, but had its humerous aspect ; 
own perapective,. and: which worn: the. * “eusential amile™ 


SULAMITH By Alexandre bakes 


‘The story of King solomon’s love for the naive Shulamite peasant maid, 
who came into bis garden ali undware of the and cap- 
tured his heart with her ent and 

(MN. Y. Bue. Post) saya: EA pce Bigg Bn Eg 


this masterpiece is impregnated wih 

It possesses ali the qualities. of “Sulemith™ pensesses. if. 
charm and tone of the fecg of Rouge” apd te optteatatic in plie of tee! Ef 
tragic ending. Boarde, $1.50 


NICHOLAS L. BROWN, 15 West 37th St., New York 








LABYRINTH 


Sea ape 


“ ‘Helen E. Baill . 
The moder wife and mather who yearns for a carer 


A very well. done book. “It contains excellent me intelligent character 
drawing. —The Sun and Globe. 

1 $2.00 at all bookstores _ 
08 Fanta Avewoe New York 
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Latest 


History and Biography 
MY RHINELAND) JOURNAL. | By Henry 
2 . Boston; Houghton 


ton Mif- 

iin Come. . 

Diary of. the General in command. of 
‘the American forces on the Rhine. 
HE WAS JUST FOLKS.”  Biited wy 
Cash Asher. i2mo. Chicago: ‘Laird “ 
“dee. $2. 2 

The iifé and character of. Warren 
Gamaliel Harding as mirrored in the 
tributes of the American preas. 


HARRY. _ By WNeith Boyce. i2mo. New|}. 
York: Thomas Seltzer. 


$2. 
A mother’s story of her son. 
a Ee Ges ae = Mine pong? PEOPLE. 
Guy de tu! Geers Fried- 
mann. vo. New York: E. Dutton 
& Co. $3. 
The French people in their fight for 
freedom against the privileged classes. 
ADVENTURES IN JOURNALISM. By = 
Philip Svo. New Xgr 
& Brothers. . $2.50. = 
Reminiscences of a newspaper corre- 
*pondent. 
THE BIG SANDY VALLEY. By. Willard 
- Rouse Jilieon. . 12mo. 


Louiaville, Ky.: 
John P. Morton & Co. 

A regional histery prior to the year 
1850. rae Oe 
LIFE AND “WORKS: oF THE REV. FER- 

gens KONSCAK, S. J. By Mar. 

M. D. Krmpotic t2mo. Boston: The 
Stratford ‘Company. $2. 

The subject of the biography was an 
early missionary in California: The 
book covers the years 1703 to 1759. 
BBPRNARD VAUGHAN. 8. J. “By Cc. 
@artindale, S. J. i2mo. New York: 
Longmans, Green @ Co. $2.50. 

Memoir of a Jesuit who served in 
London and abroad. 

GERMAN STRATEGY IN THE GREA 
_. WAR. By Léeut. Col. Philip Neame. 

" $vo.._ New York: ‘Longmans, Green & 
Co.- $3.50. 

The most important military crisis 
during the war and the effect on the 
German high command and Germans 
strategy. 


7 Pigg By Kate Richard O'Hare. 
2mo. New York: Alfred Knopf. §2.. 


i 1 t 
|, Experience, af a polltica prisoner a’ 


bp > i OF ean he A. T. 
8vo. lew York ries seri: 
Pom ra Sons. 
With many iMustrations ‘and maps. 
ES-OF OTHER DAYS. By ‘Wal- 
burga Paget. fvo. New York: 
George H. ran Company. Two yolumes. 
$12 boxed. A 
Recollections of days in emperors | 
t Franco, Rome 
Vienna. 
MADAME VESTRIS AND HER ‘TIMES. 
Charies E. Pearce. Svo. New York 
Brentano's. $4.50. 
cone eg = bp mall of an eighteenth 


coe taaiieiinine te IRELAND, By 
W. Alison -Phillips: . 12mo. , York : 


dates from feudal times. famity when 


THE GANNER OF THE BULA. By Rafael 
Sabatini. 12mo. Soston: Houghton Mif- 
“flin Company. $2. 

Three ies in the of Cae- 
ave episod career 
IGNATIUS ‘LOYOLA. 

Sedgwick. vo.  Bigw "Fork gp Ae a 

Hen Company. 

=the only tite to | of Loyola 
written by a non-Ca' Sey 
DA! Re- 


VIDSON COLLEGE. Cornetia 
ote Shaw. 6vo. How Voor, Fleming 
Revell Press. $1.50. 
growth and de- 
of Da College, North 
ACTORVIEWS. pt ag Ph ig antag 12mo. 
Chicago ; McGee Company. $3. 
Ditrichstein, 
Elsie Ferguson, the x... 
rter, Laurette 
ee and Marlowe, Mrs. Fiske go 


New York : ues. By GM. Treveiyan. 


Pee eet aatnar's eae 
of the Italian Risorgimento. 

EUROPE. B. R. Turner. ‘New 
York: Doubleday’ Pages Go”’$3.00. 


The years from 1450 to 1789. 
A €HSTORY 
THE DOMINION OF THE 

puree. 3" Seen. Van Buren. 
History of a New York county. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Nesta 

Nong ae Svo. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $5. 
A study in democracy. 


—— 


Essays and Literature 
nee” SOR, Bak: Ml ae 


"A. selection trom the iterary crit. 
¢ism of Charles Lamb. 


m 


SS JOS DOA. (Ne ROMEO DiC den: 


= TION. By Andrew J. Bell. 
‘ - Hye 





Cc. geo POEMS (ROSES AND “CY- 


Re RN a Soe Wallace Brown, Stationer, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


‘| sfORM IN chives AND OTHER DODD DODD 

POHMS. By  Bdward Steese, 12mo. 

7] BOP BEST SELLERS DODD — 
THE TEMPLE AND OTHER POMS. 

Sag aoe Moa!” Ses Sir Hall Caine’s 
With an introductory essay on early 
A | | ‘The Woman of Knockaloe _ | 
— aay eee By the author of “The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” “The Christian,” etc. be 
Religion — * “A story that is told,” says the N. Y. Times, “with the starkness of an Old Testament epic. 

SEPTENARIUS SACRAMENTORUM. By The pear ¥ end, ‘the self-sacrifice of ‘Mona is ‘one of the noblest conceptions of Hall ° 
The Stratford Company Caine. . . ..A story of tragic beauty.” “It is a book which everyone will want to read and |} 
or as of, the sacraments, and jf}. discuss,” says the Philadelphia Public Ledger. $1.75 4 


Are a The Lengthened Shadow 


:] Dutton & Co. $1.90. 
A story, with an introduction 
many races | by J. : z : = 














Books 


THE AGHIEVEMENT OF GREECE. By 
William Chase Greene. 8vo, Commas. 
Mass,: Harvard University Press. $3. 

A chapter in human experience. 
AUNT Bo negs Fe eres oF b moetiagg ='d 
By Donald Ogden Stewart 

York: George H. Doran 

A agin ane of mankind. 






















































































STEPH By ‘Thomas. Beer. 
12mo, New York Yok, Alfred Knopf. $2.50. 

A study in American letters. 

GROUPS el COUPLES. Frances 
Lester Warmer. I2mo. Basten Hough- 

ton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Intimate sketches of family life. 





* astiey Drama oak Art 
Leaves. FROM A CR SOUNS. By 
lulu Bran Belictin Pubtiekine Company. 
Poems about Hawaii. 


A_CHINESE SEAL AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mildred Palmer de Me I2mo. Phila- 











deiphia - 
Short verses. 
AUTUMN AFTERNOON AND UTHER 








Same: New Yorks oe Ss ae 
ey the author of “‘North of Boston.” 


ROSTAND’S RAO DE .BERGERAC. 
Translated by Brian Hooker. #vo. New 
maul Ea Holt & os $1.75. 


Sa pro- 





used in 
duction me ‘Walter Hampden. 


). Transiated from the German 4 A A A : . : a TA + A A 
by Glare Horine ee, I DELIVER FOR YOU, ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD, YOUR CARD 
Contains fifty-four translations of ENCLOSED, WITH SPECIAL HOLIDAY PACKING, WITHOUT 
Same erasing wan . ADVERTISING OR PRICE. SAFE AND PROMPT DELIVERY GUAR- 
THE XEAR BOOK OF Th DuaMh IN ‘ ANTEED—I¥F YOU a sane 
AMBRICA, ras tle. Bvo: 


Excerpts and criticism. of dramas 
produced in 1922-23. 








Correct i or , . FOR EACH BOX THAT YOU ORDER JUST TELL ME 
a adeviey. 12m. eS eae 656x356, antrn heavy weteitantaed toed pase, eten? 1) Single or Folded ee 
Gate. $1.25. White, Gray, Buff or Biue, round edge, long pointed 2) Color Paper a 
Some poems me previously published and flap envelopes. Your name and 3) Color Embossing 
some new ones at top centre of sheets and on envelope flap; name (4) What want on paper and envelopes (write 
SONGS FOR MEN. Stua may be omitted from either paper or envelopes, if het wk ag st 
entwomery. 12mo. Pulindeiphia : Der: desired. . (5) Where to ship and when. (I will time shipments 
Pacts. ob patel add. hives. : SINGLE SHEET OFFER 80 as to arrive just before Christmas, or ship at 
ea 100 single sheets and 100 envelopes, all embossed, once when ready) a 
ay Te .; BEAMS. Pa : ine ee. ’ with Se Ee Sram ae. (For — (6) yews your enclosure card for gift boxes to be 
rding. embossing entire sheets, cents, elivered: direct.. : : 
es ieee play. DOUBLE SHEET OFFER (7) Enclose check, money order, or currency for $2.00; 
“Newboia, 1 idee, -Pelleaspeie tere 100 double (folded) sheets and 100 envelopes, all West of. the Mississippi, Canada and U. S. Island 
$1. embossed.: Prepaid, $2.00. Possessions, $2:20.. Foreign countries, $2.50: 





ostes Palamas. Transia by Aristies 
. Phoutrides.- i2mo. New Haven: Yale 


With an introduc by the trans- 
lator and another oo the author. 

THE ETCHINGS OF SIR FRANCIS SEY- 
MOUR HADEY. A rnanig: Salaman. 
Folio. London; ton -& Tressott Smith. ; - 

A etiaal ates wh 9 tanec’: r0- . : it 





























productions of his w 








ss ee aie || _ William J. Locke’s 


. Revell Company. $1.25. 


Ie Ee By the axthor of “The Beloved Vagabond,” “The Mountebank,” etc. 
moos New York: ¢ Macmillan Com- 


; Coningsby Dawson sums up Mr. Locke’s néw novel in the International Book. Review— 
History of the American Church. “It is Locke all over, but with an added strength. I do not remember one of his novels - 
“Artur Baward Wate Lig as intriguing in plot or more deft in workmanship.” $2.00 


SumTs oh the Me ot the noel Got. | Archibald Marshall’s 
tn, gr mn SOE | Anthony Dare 








ees aS * Sere “The i By the author of “The Honour of the Clintons,” etc. , 
THE KANSAN. Bx Mack Civteher. 12mo. “Tt is all very real ye the reader feels that he has lived with Anthony and’known the a 


and the people he knows. There are many beautiful descriptions of the Norfolk. coun’ 
Pa ne development HH}. and the portrait of Anthony Dare himself is exceptionally well drawn.”—N. Y. Times. $2. 


ee es pao ee tT . George Barr McCutcheon’s 
af ar em ome whe el Oliver October 


fame. Philadelphia: Dorrance, $175. By the author of “Graustark,” “Viola Gwyn,” etc. 


a Y ghee sora jens the kind of romance that has made Mr. McCutcheon one of our most popular novelists. 
ONE OF THE gonzy. yw BY WL. George. “as wholesome and clean as an October gale,” i in-the words of the Boston Traveler. $2.00 


ileodes in the life of Owen. Pron- At All Booksellers 


ie uA wan was Sew ork, EPI Dopp, MEAD & COMPANY Publishers Since 1839 New York fd 
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Re ates x Books| 


(Continued .om om Preceding Page) 


THE mag ea OF YU tebes 5g a ay y 


‘) Frank Heller. 12mo. : 7. 
* he aed 
s A. cosmopolitan adventure and de- 
% tective story 
POSTSCRIPTS. By O. eng 12mo. New 
r York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 
Short stories, buriesq' eeaues, and 
tg ll previously in 
mg 


os 
¥ 
ry 


MIBS WATTS. O!dmeadow. 
a York. tougmans, Green & 





+ - An adventure novel of Montana. 
THE WITCHING OF ELSPIE. By Duncan 
Scott. i2mo. New 


Campbell York: 

George H. Doran Company. 

Tales of the Hudson Bay region. 

THE WHIRLWIND. By a Stone. i12mo. 
Milton-on-the-Hudson, 


¥.: The A. 
Stone Foundation. 
A novel of the exploits of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine daring the war. 
EVE. E. Temple Thurston. 12mo. 
is York: *. Appteton & Co. 
k Or the Tinker of Ballinatray. 
"PIRI AND I. By Lawrence Vail. 12mo. 
New York: Lieber & Lewis. 
Piri’s love affairs pA her marriage 
te a man twice her 
se! FER LORN: A euskal EXTRAV- 
4 wRGANZA By we hel oat 12mo, New 
York: George Doran agegp ee + wt 
Episodes in a lives the Hon. 
Gerald Poynard and his bride, com- 
plete in three books. 


Travel and Description 
‘CH ALPS. Edited by Findlay 

Titrhead and Marcel Monmarche. 12mo. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

A. new volume in the Blue Guides 

Series. 

THI SEEN ON THE mEVIER A By 
Sapte Leslie Richardson. 1i2mo. New 
York: EB. P. Dutton & Co. 
oe description 8 i... es, 

8, and the oat pp 
Italian Rivieres, Tying Bs —.. 
Marseilles and Genoa. 


New ~ Editions 
FAR EAST. By Lau- 
PAINTING IN —_— - BAS... 

mans, Green & Co. $10. 

An introduction to the. histo 
pictorial art in Asia, especially nine 
; and Japan. 

- THE a ag PUBLIC LIBRARY. By 

Bostwick. 8vo 


Arthur . New Yorn: 
D. ah & Co. 

A handbook of information for 
librarians. 





———_ Llustrated by 
= ytd bag = Line: Lente 
co. ie — 
Stories from the Arabian Nights. 
~ ‘TRAVELS IN ABABA ggg, ag 
M. Dough Svo. 
op & Liveright. 


travel classic previously available 
ty 47 limited editions, 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA — ETI- 


“a $m: be By Emily Holt. 8vo. New 


in} 
4 
% 


~ \\¥ork: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. 
What to bse gt what to do, what to 
say. 


Wear and wi 
GROWTH AND STRU OF THE 
ENGLISH TANGUAGE, f~ Jesper- 
e Appleton « 


gen. 12mo. New York: 
Co. $2. 

By a professor of the University of 
Copenhagen. 


“INSECT STORIES. By Vernon 
an New York: D. Appleton & 


a3 An introduction to the study of in- 


A novel of mining people in — 
THE CLOCKWORK MAN. By E. Odle. 
on es. New York: Hpubleday p Bn a 
‘The ato of a liv man, yet a 
nical” one, of the future looking- 

back to the present. 


BLACK epavrr. Anna Sewell. 8vo. 
New York: lead & Co. $2.50. 


With uber “colored illustrations. 
THE ANALYSIS OF Lied HU: TING 
FIELD. R. 8. Sur 





A series of ag 
cour of the season 


forming @ sou- 


> FLAME AND ps eee, TO 


THE 

Gas. Sara Teasdale. 

iamo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
— aad Yesrag boxed, $6. 

bo rk bound in 


aie tn aa a special ok 


Trollope. 12mo te “¥ By ‘Gates 1 
e ew ork: ries 
Scribner's Sons. $1. 
With 2. petresuction by Clarence 
Dimick 8 





Juvenile 
CAMP KEN-JOCKETY. By Ethel Hume 
nett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.75. 
A end of young people at a Sum- 
mer ‘cam 


4 nrg PAIR, ted Beatrice Bradshaw 
Brown. _Illustrat Barbara Haven 


i JBrown. Oblong. ork: EB. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


+3 Verses and colored drawings. 
* PAN ary PIPER AND My — A MARVEL- 
OUS TALES. By Anna Curtis Chandler. 
vo. New York: shoper & ocho rs. 8. 


- With decorations and _ ilustrations 
; from art. 


. many works of 

\ ° ‘THE RAINBOW CAT AND’ FAIRIES AND 
bee FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS. Rose 
S any, First vlaones $a mae 
©7 and yolume, $1.35. : see 
— Btories of a fairyland cat, 

( Continued on Following Page ) 














CESARE BORGIA 


“As exci 
—Chicago 


“Sabatini is an excel! 
plished romancer 


Publishers 


as anything its author has ever written.” 


lent historian as well as an accom- 
.”"—Phila. No. American. 


At AU Bookstores—IUustrated $4.50 


BRENTANO’S 


THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, NOVEMBER 16, 1923 





. 





Novels and Stories of Distinction 








a 





J J. 
tavo. 


De lwuce, 


This new volume by Mr. Frost, his first in 
nd unique 

poet. The title - a, “ 

title poem, 

Hampshire® is “orchestrated” ae a 
series of. footnotes, which in turn are 
explained ew Br tee ca notes, all in 
the sfrape of vidual narratives and 
lyrics, kioatiee the main theme. 


With = ad by 
$2. 


oe Oc- The Bookman: “‘Themost profound andthe | 
i — rm poetry that Frost has one 


auto- publ 


ge hed edit 
limited 
$5.00, 





=, New Hampshire 


A Poem with Notes and Grace Notes 


s 
‘ 
r@ 





ee 


By John Galsworthy 
Captures 


These stories “prove his mastery of the short story 
form,” declares the Literary Review $2.00 


By Meredith Nicholson 
The Hope of Happiness 


“A solid and interesting novel which reflects American life 
of the day without preachiness or distortion.” —Time. $2.00 





Edith W harton’s Greatest Novel 
‘ A Son at the Front. . 


“Extraordinary power and beauty.”—Wm. Lyon ciate 2 
2.00 





By Woodward Boyd 
Lazy Laughter 


A’ new novel by the author of “The Love Legend,” of whom 
Zona Gale says: “One who understands youth because she is of 
it and who is yet able to view the show.” $2.00 


By Arthur Train 
His Children’s Children 


“One of ig — of 1923 that will hve beyond 1923,” says the 
Philadelphia. Public Ledger. very large printing. $2.00 } * 


Tut, Tut! Mr. 1 uti 


ht new episodes involving Ephraim tA one of the best- | 
love characters in modern fiction. Second large printing. $2.00 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 



































Turning Point 


EDWARD J. CLODE 





The 


A Romance of Today 


By the famous author of 
The Wings of the Morning 


LOUIS TRACY 





Wherever Books Are Sold 





Publisher 


New York 






































Issued yesterday. It is packed with all the pic- 
tures it will hold and it is the best book of the 


series. 


~ Other books out: 


Vermont. 


BEAUTIFUL 


The latest Wallace Nuttin 
book on the States Beautiful 


Massachusetts, 
Price on all, $4.00. 


December). $15.00. 


‘OLD AMERICA COMPANY 
FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE | 


Connecticut . and 


. Also American a Chairs with addiiisne. $1.50; and. 


completely revised, Furniture of the Pilgrim Century (in 








The Soul of an Empire Builder 
Sir Harry Johnston 
The Story of My Life 


By the Author of 
The Gay-Dombeys, Mrs. Warren’s Daughter, etc. = ~ 


Student, painter, traveler, novelist; explorer in 
unknown Africa: linguist of distinétion; riatur- 
alist who discovered new plants and animals; 
empire builde? who thousands of 
square miles to the British domain; diplomat, 


treaty-maker; biographer of ne; Co- 
worker with Stanley in the , with Cecil 
Rhodes from Cape to Cairo; friend of Sali 


and Roosevelt; a man who has been 
The astounding and significant self. 
revelation of a many-sided personality. 


8v0. Profusely Illustrated ” Price $5.00 





¥ 





- 




















The Tapestry of Life 


By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT 


See and even more Seti tee a 
and eyinpathetic spirit that poten perder yw. “fame: pane reader 
—all combine to make it a volume volume of unusual value and charm.” 


$3.50, postage oxtra, at all bookstores or from 
_E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Latest. Books 


re ( Continued from Preceding #age ) 


OF ‘APPLE ay AND 
*orauh Sr Miriam” Giark 
york: E. P. Dutton 

got 


. Short stories and poems. 


- THE BLACK-EYED PUPPY. By Katharine 
Pyle. _ 8vo.. _New York. 


-A puppy tells bis own story. 


THE CHRIST STORY. By Abraham Mitrie 
Rihbany. by Gustav . Teng- 
——— se 
An ‘attempt to describe 
Oriental teacher; written . for 
readérsa. : 


as an 
young 
STORY-SERMONS FOR JUNIORS. By 
Alfred J. A Pp: New York: The 


“Sermons in story form for young 
people. ~ 

THE TWELVE DANCING PRINCESSES 
AND OTHER FAIRY. TALES. Retold by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 8vo. MDius- 
trated by Kay Neilsen. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 

= Ol fairy oe gy — seen with 

many illustrations 


Peete By Eva aoe Sead 12mo. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 
A little schoolgirl of the ’60s. 


-THE BOY is iy fre STATES 
TS Fraacis . 

eh he : Lothrop, Lee & Shepart 
Gane Phas 


A new volume in the United States 
Service Series; ‘s representa 
tives in-history all over the world. 


FOUR pas te By Dikken Zwiigmeyer. 
Transla Norwegian Emilie 
Pout “gh d by aacet Weinam 
Heiberg. 12mo. 
ea Company. . $1.75. 

year spent in Norway by ‘four 
oF. The 





' Business 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. By Walter 
and Robert 8vo. 


i Scott »C. Clothier. 
Rew York :-A. W. Shaw Company 
Its principles, practices and point or 
view. 





Selence 


VITAMINS. By Ragnar Berg. 12mo. 
Translated from the German by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. 8vo. New York: Alfred 


‘Knopf. 

A critical g bobed of the theory of ac- 
cessory food factors. 

DWELLERS 0! F THE SEA AND SHORE: 
Wiliam anaer, 12mo0. New York: 
Macmillan Company. $2,25. 
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HOWARD VINCENT O'BRIEN J 


This new novel by the author of ““Trodden Gold” is a 


against parental guidance, of marriage, of romantic love - 
and of courage and honesty unbeaten by life's bitterest... 
trials. 

$2.00 at all Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 














1Bme. 
New Y. Decbteiay, Peas & Ge. $1.60, 
an qerintion fr from Kipling for every 
day 


A_ “TREATISE ON _ ENGIN: BALANCE 
ENTIALS. By P. ooemase. 
New. York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6. 


With a survey of “more complex j 
types of aviation ee 


= FOR -HEALTH AND COR- 
"RECTION. By Fraw® D. Diekson and 
For 


TAMING OF WILDINGS. Herbert Du- 
“rand. tans. 8 New York: G. P. Putiam’s 
Sons. $3.50. 


ENJOYMENT AND USE OF COLOR. | ages oe Bike 
! thoroughly 


nig New York: 
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| Wodera American, English, Confineatsl-turopess, Latin-American Law as allected by Roman Law 


“The author is one of the World’s great jurists.""—Canadian Law Times. | 
















ROMAN LAW IN THE MODERN WORLD 


By CHARLES P. SHERMAN, D. C. L. 
Formerly A’t Professor Yale University. Law School. 


. Sherman’s is wide and hi is: fi 
man retition deep; ‘his style eminently 


“Of great assistance to students comparative ia 
werltise and wall DerOe a oarten Ber deste Son 


“Brilliantly accomplished.”"—Yale Law Journal. 
~~ fecmad Edition, 1922 
3Vol., $14. Single Volumes also sold : mony vol, ii, $6.00 ; vol. iti, $2.50 
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She has given us a crose-séction-of life, a drab and somewhat sordid 
cross-section, to be sure, but so eternally tree that her manner of present- 


ing it gives a finer significance to the term of realism.— The Boston Herald ¥ 
ci $200 a2 GH bookstores... . eee | 
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New York 
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The End of the 
House of Alard 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Author of “Joanna Godden,” -“Tamarisk Town” 
“Green Apple Harvest,” “The Four Roads,” etc. 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS'S 
‘The 
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Philadelphia North American says: 
“Now at last an author has given us a group of novels which, to 
Se or very close to those of George Eliot, 


The Argonaut of San Francisco says: 
House 


“ “The End of the of Alard’ is-as far above one's expectations 
as Miss Kaye-Smith’s 3 have been above the average 
best seller. . . . It is her genuineness that puts her work over, coupled 


impartial of ons and problems that in- 
evitably stir prejudices, in its marvelous of 
it is a work of the power and balance that the reading world is justified 


The Literary Review of the New York Evening Post says: ~ 
intellectual should down the reputations 


“If some earthquake 
of living English novelists, Miss Sheila "3 would be the 
last to fall.” 


Miss Kaye-Smith’s novels are on sale in your local book- 
store; or, if not, they.can be ordered, postage extra, from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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An Ideal Holiday Gift 
The Thin-Paper Edition light, so handy, raed napa: 
tah one deadliest ean Ie jst the thing for lady’s: 
writing desk, a gentleman’s table, or a tourist’s safchel. 
Art Canvas, $5.00. Fabrikoid, $6.00. Leather, $7.50 
Guaranteed or money returned. Order from your j 
or write to the Publishers. Free Specimen Pages if you name | 
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‘The New York Times. 
G. & C. MERRIAM: COMPANY, | =i 
Established in 1831. Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. “4 
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- | €. HESKETH HUBBARD 





ADE for the Print 
Society of England, 
by authorities in each 
field, Etchers, Scudents, 
Collectors, and anyone 
interested in art will 
find it fascinating, at- 
/ tractive, and practical. 


The wide public which 
already knows about this 
work, and which has been 
disappointed in efforts ‘to 
obtain imported copies wilt? 
be pleased to know that the 
‘American issue, identical 
except for binding, is now 
ready. Physically it is one 
of the finest books Printing . 
Craft has offered this season. 
Itustrated—$4.00 
















BON! &LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 




























“This new story will add materially to the growing fame 
of Rupert Holland as « writer of mystery yarns.” 









“A Remarkable Book*" 


ISLES OF ILLUSION 


Anonymous 
Edited by BOHUN LYNCH 
We are vehemently approving. . . The ; 
style of the letters is art of the highest 


order. . . . —John A. Weaver, Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, ; 


~The book contains a great portrait. 
















































“Will lie snugly 
on the bookshelf 


in so] et 
The most interesting of all the recent 

Ss —A South Sea booke—the most 

| companionship.” ing because the most real.—Raymond 
















Here, at last, is @ book that telle the 
whole truth about the South Seas-=_) 
New York Times. Es 









Net $3.00 























‘sseassis dete banned 
TRAINING FORPO 
AND LEADERSHIP 
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Simla, etc.—baffling mysteries solveti by a real man. Order 
it for the next-rainy week-end. 


$2.00, postage extra. At all bookstores. 


£. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fitth Ave., NEW YORK | 


7 Author of “Molly Make-Believe,” ‘“Old-Dad,” 


: Fancy an.old woman incurably romantic sm ee 
Bie of delight, fll of bright, ehaive talk, exquin It ie an & 


rengert elusive 
| Make-Believe.” 





RENEE PIR A 























P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW Y 















“Comménications for these columne 
_ should be addressed to the Editor 
Queries and Answers, New York 

They be 











"God, who lives ee in this house, 
Won’t care if I sit still. 


Around Sabago’s Lake 

ae 1 
the ‘poem in ‘which the following 
to break 


, 





B. 
with 
\ Vines occ’ 


prone Sabage’s lonel 
re lingered not a 
The mirror that its waters nam 
“Lips Wet With Wine” 
£, J. McD.—I should es to ks know 
the author and where 
: cutared of the poem the first tine of 
awhich reads: 
T love your lips when they are wet 
with wine. 











Fon lake 
reeze 


The Jovial Monk 

W: E. R.—I would like to know the 
* words of a song called ““"The Jovial 
ap al BL, P from 
the opera * upii.”’ 
run something tike this 
» jovial monk am I, contented with 
my lot. 


. 





Ss 
ee. 












































Down by the Rolling Sea 

*~-O.. A. J.—~Wil some one tell me the 

author: and give me the rest of the 

~ poem: containing these lines, which I 

-quote incorrectly : 

As I went strolling down_by the roll- 
f rolling 


ing, down by the sea, 
i saw three- maids a-watching me, 
.down by the rol sea. 





Man ‘Touches Mother Earth 
~<a Ss. W.—Will any of your readers 
me the name of the author of 
‘4 following quotation : 
“Bach time man touches Mother 
Earth hts strength is renewed.’ 


*“Pm Tired of Kings” 





W. B. L.—Can some one se me 
’ might find an article b D. 
Howells, published in 1914 or 1915, in 
- which he quoted the lines, “God said, 


no more 


Wasteful W Woman 
A. D.—Can any reader locate the 
following lines for me: 
Ah, wasteful woman! She who may 
On her sweet seif.set her own ned 
ing he cannot choose but 
How she has cheapen’d Paradise! 


An Angel Beside My Bed 
G. B. B.—Can any one give me the 
* author and the rest of the poem con- 
taining these lines 
~ ¥ dreamed last night an angel came 
And stood beside 5 
+“ 5 she was oh, utiful ! 
This is what ohé said. 


The King of | of Sachets 
M.—Will.some one tell me the 
wuthor and the complete poem 
which these lines occur: 

On_ever, the knightly years were done, 

With the old world to Th grave, 
I was the King in Babyl 

And you were the Ch an slave. 

A Barking Ghost 

WHITE—Can any one tell me the 

author aad where I may find the poem 
in which these lines occur 


Your little joyous bark ing ghos 
Will leap to "Mes my phantom bend, 











ANSWERS 


The Life of Life 


AULINE R. THOMAS, Erie, Pa. 
—Following ‘is the complete 
quotation called “The Salutation 
of the Dawn,” taken from the 


Grief coursé Ue. » * the Verities 
Realities. of you istence ; 
Bliss. of Growth, 





every 


therefore, to. this Day! 
tee. the Helviation of Se Dawn, 












ten 
been printed in full im these 
be| thes uthor is J: 


song is 
The first lines | pital Cha 


‘Tm eg, Sof Kings, Vi suffer themT 


Yesterday a .Dream of|' 
And eve en & S a Vision of Hope, 


Inn,” by Longfellow. It has been set 
to music by the composer 
Edgar, in his cantata : Olaf.”" 

Several corr t d this 
query. 





Yellow God’s Green Eye 
Ae a M. PRIME, me 
N. ’ in your issue of Oct. 
28, es tor “The Green Eye of the 
Yellow God,”’ a curious and interesting 


Milton Hayes, and 
the story is published as a —o 
monologue popular in music hells in 

London 


A Hospital Chaplain 
Mrs. EMMA L. polts New 


her book, ‘oice 
lence,”” published in Te pcre re by Sher- 
man French & comtetes 
ten stanzas ee ae te jong to” 

Mies Bensel is totally deaf and a Socal 
blind. that the aale 
of her eal to her. 


means a great 


“A Maiden From Bosphorus” 


Fe ag D...EVERETT, Boston, 
ass.—In your issue of Oct, 28 ‘* 





+ 4 asks ut the beginning “A 
Maiden From the Th 
is called “The Facts in the” “Case of 





Bluebeard,”” by Guy Wetm 

and will be found in his valent “G 
Tiles Made Gay,’ published in 1902 by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The Muezzin’s Call 


ADELAIDE M. PRIME, Middlétown, 
N. ‘¥.—The asked for 
¢:"” fs “aa 





-— poem 
in- your+iasue of Oct. 
Coelum,”’ as follows: 

AD Ler yom 

At the muezzin’ i for prayer 

The kneeling faithful thronged. the 
square, 

And on Pushkara’s lofty height 

The a priest chanted Brahma’s 


ante s b cmrene on 8 weeds 
Franciscan told his béada; 


Ano 
White to the Synagogue U there came 
A Jew, to praise ah’s name. 


The —" God looked down and 
And counted eaeh His loving child; 

For Turk and Brahmin, and Jew. 
Had reached . through the gods 


Marie Rob N. Y, 
writés that the en is by Harry Ro- 
maine and appea in Munsey’s 
Magazine for January, 1895. 


Humble Ways of Men 
F. R. ASHBAUGH, Bethlehem, Pa. 
poem asked for by ““V: L. H:”’ In 
your issue of Oct. 28 is by Mary Brent 
Whiteside and is as follows: 
WHO HAS KNOWN HBIGHTS. 
Who has known heights and depths 
pee not again 
peace—not as the calm heart 





none 
‘Low, wild walls: a Bmp 
The ‘old enchantmen 
And though he tread the: Mecubte- ways 


men, 
He shall not speak the common tongue 
again. 
Who has known heights. shall bear 
forevermore 
An incommunicable ie a 
That hurts his aap a wing 
Beat at the 1, challenging ; 
And yet—1 by thee greasn his vision 
w 


ore— 
Who once has trodden stars seeks 
peace no more. 4 





Where Bells Nor Whistles Blow 


LOUELLA D. 
sachusetts Av., Boston.—The 
R. -McD.” quotes fn your issue of Oct! 
28 are from Nixon Waterman's A og 
“Far From: the Madding Crowd,” in 
cluded in ae vok 


Boston 
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LANTERN 


By Temple Bailey 
“THE CLEAN BOOK” 
At All Bookstores $2.00 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia 


pony 
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o4 


"apeager: all bookstores, or from 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 Sth Av, N.Y, 























Book of New: York . 
By Robert Shackleton 
At All. Bookstores, cei 


‘The new 1923 catalogue is now ready 
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_ LAT TLE, BROWN & COMPANY'S | 
New Books—Just Published 








‘anincuemenion YESTERDAYS 





By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 
= of ‘notablé. activity in public, 


Contur> .who- 


inter- 

pea ig Feet ag touch-. reminiscences of famous Amér cans 
and met of travel. 

x justrated. $5.00 


THE TERMS OF CONQUEST 





By Soran? VINCENT O°’ BRIEN 





rmper 


In‘thig novel the author ox. “Trodden - Gold” has given usa 

: eof ambition, Fs age bes = against 

. e, courage honesty 

unbeaten by life's bitterest: trials. $2.00 
MICHAEL’S EVIL DEEDS 
“By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

The theme of Mr. “Oppenheim's Jatest thriller 1% the or 

Michael Sayérs, a vinal “of we 

former Scotland, Yard. ‘official. ee 6 

comet tite Sas r. Oppenhetm’s pen since he wrote “The Great 


BY INTERVENT ION OF PROVIDENCE 





story, 


‘which 


Not a novel, but « 
an extented visit to the West 


By STEPHEN McKENNA 


es pacetinie “ob tay, 
bag Sn ge megan in og 


S Sanaeroenton at Sroriaenes 


fo think if they read 1 “By Intervention 
Psiee:Seche ve: Ait-orde-nt alt besksalters 


easay and 
young author. o* Rg 
Indies. 


$2.00 - 
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Send sutecripton, $3.00 for one year, to New York eis. 


SORRDIAN: aN shane rg direet’ 


_NEWSPAPERS,..INC. 
* 2i@ W. 42d St, New York City. 
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The romantic little sailor-boy who 
became the greatest living novelist 


Polish lad with a longing for the sea rose to a pre-eminent place in 
the world’s literature is an incredible narrative woven out of the 












slender threads of chance. 


LITTLE, BOY in Poland 
placed his finger upon a 
map of the world and said: “I 
shall go there.” He had pointed 
to. the Congo, in darkest 
Africa. And years later he 
went to the Congo. 


He had an inborn desire for 
the sea; this sensitive child of 
an inland race—an inexplica- 
ble desire that no parental ob- 
jections could overcome. 


In 1874, at the age of seven- 
teen, he went to Marseilles 
and shipped as cabin-boy 
aboard a sailing vessel. For 
twenty years thereafter the 
open sea was his home; he 
visited almost every corner of 
the globe except North Amer- 
ica. 

Of all the amazing facts of 
Joseph Conrad's life perhaps 
the most is this: that 
until he was past twenty he had 
never spoken a word of Eng- 


JOSEPH CONRAD "1 aT 


What «magic is thete in Conrad to 
account for this unexampled enthusi- 
asm? His is an astonishing combina- 
tiofi of gifts, quite indescribable. “His 
books have no counterpart in the entire 
range of English literature,” says Sir 
Hugh Clifford. ; 





His stery of language is amazing; 
he is the delight of lovers of fine writ-" 
ing. And those who read for the sheer 
liking of a good story, find a gripping 
interest in his books that makes it diffi- 
cult to lay one down until the very last 
line has been reached. Here is ro- 
mance, adventure, chance—-the mystery 
of Alistant places—and, above all, the 
haunting spell of the sea. 


“All the majesty of iiwmitatile 
oceans, all the charm of the mysterious 
Southern seas, all the adventure and 
tdark passions of unknown lands and 
_ Faces—all these Conrad. gives us, as no 


other ever has and no other ever can!” 








-rad fever” 


lish; nor until he was past 
thirty had he written his first 
story! 


Yet, today, this former im- 
pressionable cabin-boy is ac- 
claimed—not_ only hy the 
public, but by. other writers 
themselves—as foremost 
living English novelist. At the 
right are reproduced the words 
of some .of the foremost au- 
thors of today—words filled 


with unstinted admiration for _ 


the work of this great master. 
And all over the world tens of 
thousands of Conrad “lovers 
echo their seemingly uncon- 
controllable praise. The “Con- 
has. becomie epi- 
demic; everywhere men and 
women are eagerly reading and 
re-reading his books, discuss- 
ing him, and groping for words 
to express their wonder at the 
irresistible fascination of -his 


writings. As Gouverneur | 
“He. is becom- ||} 
ing necessary to er aS. 


Morris. says: 


education.” 














Conrad lovers have clamored for 

For no other living author has there 
heen such a spontaneous demand for a 
“uniform set.”. Now, at last, the plea 
of booklovers is answered. A uniform 
ten-volume set of Conrad has been ar- 
ranged by the publighe*s. It ia. the 
only set of Conrad on the market al a 
popular price that contains the au- 
thor’s own prefaces. : 

This -set ‘incluiles: The “Rescue; 
Youth; Chance; Victory; Typhoon; 
Lord Jim; Almayer’s Folly; The Arrow 
of Gold; An Outcast of the Islands; 
The Shadow Line. The volumés. are 
bound in deep-sea blue, pure linen, 




































































with titles in gold. They are printed 
from deluxe plates in large readable 
type. 


Will you examine the set FREE? 


This beautiful and durable Conrad 
set is now offered during the present 
SPECIAL SALE at such an amazingly 
low price and on such convenient 
monthly terms that an unparalleled 


opportunity is afforded to add this - 


great master to your library. But be- 
fore you decide w you want to 
own these ten volumes, even at the 
present low price, you are invited to 
examine them.in your home, entirely 
without cost or obligation. 

. It is only necessary to mail the cou- 
pon below. or a letter. When the 
volumes arrive, take a week to inspect 
them. Then you can either retura 
them at our expense or send only $1.00 
as first payment and pay the balance 
at -the rate of #2.00 a mvath. What 
more could be said than that? . 


_ DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & co. 


Dept. C-2311 
Garten City, New York. 








John Galsworthy sa 
“Probably the ou? Guin of the last 
twelve years that will enrich the Eng- 
lish language to any extent.” 

H. G. Wells says: 
“One of my claims to distinction is 
that I wrote the first long apprecia- 
tion of Conrad's nica 

: Sir Hugh Clifford says 

4 “His books, I say +n without fear of 

: contiadiction, have no counterpart in 
the entire range of English litera- 
ture.” 

Gouverneur Morris says: 
“Those who haven’t read him are not 
well read. As-for those who are en- 
gaged in reading him for the first 
time, how I envy them!” 

James Huneker says: 
“The only man in England today who 

~— belongs to the immortal company of“ 

Meredith, Hardy and Henry James.” 

Rex Beach says: 
“I consider him the greatest living - 
author in the English language.” 


Hergesheimer says: 

“In all his novels there is a harmony 
“3 tone absolutely orchestral in ef- | 
lect.” 

—and enough additional words of 
praise similar to these could be added 
to fill this issue of The New York 
Times Book Review. 
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Doubleday, Page & Co., 
| Dept. C-2311, Garden City, New York. ; | 


Yes, 1 would like to borrow, charges prepaid, the ten volumes 
of Joseph Conrad. ~ I will either return the set within a week or ~ 
eee ee ee ee ee 
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Do People Talk 








Behind Your Back? 


Or ids thay tell ands: otheae how enact 


at that last party, how ill at ease you always are, how little 


y? 


What do they say? Are their r 
you 


you have? 


° 


poise 


The Famous Book of Etiquette. 


Wil). aT pal iE: z ‘| 

i agi i! i if Ha “th af 

ir eam lit St ie aah 

lal  alull o wie wit fe ns 

nee Bes malls & aad Wit is 

Hall eh ilay oul FO Les Oe la i 

fi Le mine fits Sih al fe i di 

baad ZO statis ob A A Sit Loe 

o Teel fares Pleaista + 4, i 

ee a 
fie HH eyes 1, 

a a jee! isk Sa 

Doe ae ; flat i i ee : ; 

‘pte nies Ht “Ht vee i t rth 

air ai ee fy ne We ay 

te Pye? pH LEH Hep iy Be en Wt uP 

Hau HE ‘ 

‘ale piety 

B45e ii 7 pl it , 

seblbes ij : 

sari 

saline 

byte 

Atal 
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MASTER MINDS OF THE MID-WEST 


Especially George B. Leonard, Whose Origin Was Far Away in Russian Kovno 


By HELEN BULLITT LOWRY 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


HE stork did not bring the Farm 


Labor Party to the Northwest. Nor 

are the inner councils of that amaz- 

ing new political. machine composed 
entirely of picturesque dirt farmers. 

Brains of the first order effected the 
merger of farm and labor. It was a busi- 
ness deal on as gigantic a scale as a mérger 
of bank or oil or packing interests. It 
took the Socialist Intellectuals to do the 
heavy thinking—a group 
a deal more © practical, 
though certainly not so in- 
triguing socially, as a lik2 
tribe would be in Green- 
wich Village. Or. rather. 
there are two distinct com- 
panies of them, each with 
its own cast. Each has its 
stars, who have played sen- 
sational réles in the politi- 
cal melodrama. Each has 
its strutting ham actors, 
trying to push to the centre 
of the stage now that a 
nation-wide audience fills 
the orchestra chairs and 
the galleries. But above 
all else the labor contingent 
has an unseen, unpress- 
agented director, whose 
name does not even appear 
on the program. 

Far away in the Russian 
Province of Kovno this 
“master mind” of the la- 
borites had its origin—for 
ali his American seeming 
name of George B. Leo- 
nard. A romantic figure, 
he looms behind the some- 
what prosaic, home-grown 
Socialists of Minnesota. In 
the tantalizing shadows of 
the theatre wings we can 
just discern the outlines of 
an intense, esthetic face. 
He has. never held office 
himself. He is not even 
a member of any of the 
organizations that have 
beén mingled into the one 
Farm Labor -Party. _ Yet, 
whenever an ~ important 
Socialist §_ victory was 
achieved at court or poll in 
fifteen years, this smug, 


radical and a 


versity, teaching forbidden 
ing from Darwinism to socialistic 


phy. We see the Government officials— 
characters, these, in long Cossack 
boots—stalking 


across our film—straining 


coats and Bakst 
melodramatically 

to discover the secret school; yet never 
succeeding. ‘ 


free thinker, we see him 
establishing a secret “academy” within the 
Government school—a sort of extension uni- 
subjects, rang- 

philoso- 


(Copyright, 1923, by The New York Times. Company.) 


cation as the sparks fly upward, we see him 
migrating to Paris. Student days at the 
Sorbonne next, and the young Socialist. in 
close touch with the advanced leaders of 
the international labor movement. The 
scene shifts to London. There he meets 
from the old secret school of 
In 1893 he is in on the political rise 


Labor member of Parliament. 

the beginnings of the party which is now 

the second political power of England. 
Hardie himself is again to appear in. the 


a5 
Th 


his activities, however legalized. There is, 
too, another reason for this reticence just 
as important and entirely altruistic. 
Leonard is not trying to get anything for 
himself out of socialism. <A few quiet, un- 
interrupted hours spent in talk with him 
leave no doubt that this thing is a religion 


just that—an experiment—one of many ex- 
periments toward working out the problem 
of the “perfect social Government,” where 
political and industrial power will be en- 
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rarely give Leonard credit, That is left to 
the opposition—to the attorneys of public 
utilities and to.the Presidents of great cor- 
porations. They know that Leonard has 
been their implacable—and highly efficient——.. 
enemy for twenty-seven years. A corpora- 
tion lawyer representing hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars:in capital sGmmed up his 


time in the way of court action against. 
public utflities, during elections and between 
elections. He has made _ 
front-page news of his — 
sensational suits until the => 
conservative papers have — 
had to take cognizance of _ 
them. Some private citizen 





starts pr aing' sooner 
or later the trail leads 
back to the master mind. 
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MEDIEVAL KRAKOW 


The I talianate Capital of Ancient:Poland 


in’ 
his trayels. He has journeyet?} 


far from. familiar ‘scénes; 


has crossed the seas. té for- | sta 
eign lands. But he is still ‘among{ 


every-day human beings who dréss 
iim the ordinary styles of Broadway’ 
and hurry about their business in, 
the customary Main Street fashion.” 

Once or twice in his life, however, 
he wakes up in really another world 
when, for example, with a few lei- 
surely strides he passes from ‘Paris 
and all that the boulevards signify, 
across the Pont Neuf to the Left 
Bank, and enters the City of 8t. 
Genevieve. and St. Louis, of Julian 
‘and Cluny and Frazicois Villon—or 
when he comes to the old Polish City 
of Krakow. : 





Krakow is butt < on hills and cir- 


+ cled with beautiful public gardens, 
the ‘‘Planty,”” which mark the site 
of the ancient walls. One step from 

‘the station is the Rondel, a 1408 
barbican, a huge red brick bastion, 
‘bristling with ancient fierceness, 
redolent with memories. of stone 
€annon balls, boiling pitch and all 
the now harmless terrors of medie- 
val war. 

Beyond the barbican is- St. Flo- 
rian’s Gate, through which we must 
pass to enter the business ‘district. 
Remains of the ancient walls are 


still standing here; old towers vividly . 


récajling in their names the guilds 


of the Middle Ages—‘‘the Tower of © 


the Lacemakers,’’ ‘‘the Joiners’ 
-Tower,"” ‘‘the Carpenters’ Tower.” 


The clang of a trolley beyond the~ 


Florian Gate or the ‘‘toot” of an 
Meautomodile shooting under its tar- 
_ Yeted arch breaks the picture. But 
" the gayly dressed peasant sitting low 

4m his basket cart and driving his 
tawny little horse fits better into the 
scene. ; 
In the centre of the town we 
a come to the Rynek, or market place, 
“where in olden times the Kings of 
Se Poland, on their election, received 
_ the Ramage of the people; where 
tournaments were held, and all pub- 
* iic concourses. It was here that 
the famous old game ‘‘Konik’’ was 
BS played and still is played, though in 

@ much modified fashion in modern 
FA times—a game: which ‘gives us 4. 
curious. touch of the ever-recurring 
parallel between the stories of Po- 
land and America 

“Konik’’ celebrates a feat in “Po- 
lish history much resembling our 
ride.of Paul Revers: The Polish 
Sate whose .name was~ Micinski, 
te city of. Krakow during one 
‘the Tartar invasions by galloping 
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this deed the paggant of 
(‘little horse’’) was in- 
in :which.a peasant, either 
Wobby horse or. wearing a 




















from_ his ‘belt,. ap- 


~— 


De ‘and as.gay asthe flowers 
= are the bright costumes of the peas- 


ucture,: crowding the 

del oretgs o “puy, Or sellffig their fine 

jon | Wood carvings, théir fresh butter and 

at | ee and , their ried mush- 
_milk. 

In one corner of the Rynek is the 
ceemegst eburch,”*. the™chapel. of 
St.-Adalbert.. It is ‘‘the smallest 

church in ‘the world,” “so little, 
Gwatfed by its surroundings, ‘that 
it. looks like a toy. While you ‘istea 
te. ity story and stoop your way 
[through its tiny doorway, and then 
‘emerge from its rubylit darkness into 
the bright air of the plaza again, 
a feéling takes hojd of you that you 
are not. only on historic but on 
holy “ground. _ Which in fact you 





Panna Marya, 
the Church 
of Our Lady, 
Seen From 
the Colonnades 
of the 
Sukiennice. 
The Bugler 
Blows the 
“$i jnal” 
From the 
Higher Tower. 








‘The 


“Cloth Hall,” Krakow. 
: From the Painting by W. Kossak. 


aces and the houses .of the _ rich | ages.ago on this very sput by..gaints 
burghers, with wide arched entrances|and martyrs. Perhaps Cyril and 
and vistas of cool courtyards beyond. | Methodius, who first brought the 
If it be market day, we are in the| faith to the eastern countries, once 
midst of a scene of the liveliest | trod these.ways: Certain it is that 
color: and animation. Vendors’ stalls| §t. Adalbert did, for authentic -rec- 
fill the colonnades of the Sukien-jords tell of his preaching in the 
nice; some: of them overflow with|Krakow Ryuek.-before he started 














4{afe;. for. Christianity, was preached 








Old Town Hall Tower, Where Kosciuszko Took. the 
Oath of ‘the Rebellion of 1794. 


From the Painting by W. Kossak. 


on his journey north, to meet d 
at the hands of the heathen Pras- 
sians. 

But, whatever saints of the olden 
days spoke in the Krakow Rynek, 
there is one voice of modern. times 
“which -we ‘know for a -certainty 
echoed to:-the same walls that stand 
‘here today—the voice of Kosciuszko. 
That voice had rung out with com- 
mand at West Point and in the Caro- 
lina wilderness,: along the wilds of 
the Pedee and the Catawba, when 
America was fighting for her lib- 
erty; and here it spoke the same 
message a few years later. A stone 
in the Rynek marks the spot upon 
which Kosciuszko stood on. the 
morning 2f March 24, 1794, rallying 
around him the forefathers of these 
peasants we see today in the market 
place. Near by is the Capuchin 
Church, where, on the same morn- 
‘ing, the ‘Polish leader knelt to re- 
ceive his sword from the hands of 
the priest who had blessed it at the 
altar. : 

Nothing remains today except the 
stately.tower of the old Town Hall, 
in- which Kosciuszko, that samé 
March day, 1794, read the ‘‘Act of 
Rising’’ and witnessed the _ sig- 
natures to it of noble. and peasant, 
side by. side—the first time in the 
history of Europe when serf and 
master stood on equal ground, with 
hands joined ‘in a common national 
cause and names set side by side on 
a state paper. : 

High above us music breaks sud- 

denly on the air—the strains of a 
bugle. 
' “It is the ‘Hejnal,’’’’ our guide ex- 
plains. ‘‘Hejnal in Polish means 
morning song. It is the trumpeter 
of Panna Marya announcing | the 
hour.*’ 

All day long, from 6 o'clock in the 
morning till midnight, at every hour 
and every half hour, the bugier of 
Panna Marya blows that little aria, 
facing in turn north; south, east and 
west, to proclaim the time to the 
four winds of heaven. ; 
of commingiéd reveille and taps. 
night,’ 


At 
in. the late hours when the 


‘the 1498 
Barbican. .:. 





city is asleep and few stir abroad, - 
the effect is startling, as if a warn- 
ing were called from the outlook or 
an admonition. But in the early 
morning it has a feeling of the 
Muezzin of the East crying from his 


minaret, - ing men to arise, 
to worship, and to take up their 
work. 


This was my introduction to Panna 
Marya, the Church of the Virgin. 
No better vantage point can be 
found at which to ‘“‘feel’’ the spirit 
of Poland than this beautiful old 
church, huge and plain in its ex- 
terior, with just a touch of the East 
in its cupolas; but in its. interior a 
treasure house of Gothic splendor— 
East and West commingled as East 
and West are joined throughout the 
story of Polish cuiture.._ 

The windows of Panna Marya fill 
the church - with mingled shadows 
and dull gold and dim garnet lights. 
They glow with a far-away splendor 
that folds every nook and corner and 
high Mited space of the ancient 
building in a sort of warm serenity. 
This church has art treasures known 
to all the connoisseurs of Europe— 
the famous altar piece of Vitus 
Stoss, Matejko’s wonderful pdly- 
chromes, ‘‘The Symphony of the 
Angels,’’ and many others. 

It is built of brick, as practically 
all of Krakow is, though most of the 
buildings are covered with stucco. 
Of King Kasimir the Great it was 
said that ‘‘he found a Poland of 
wood and left a Poland of brick."’ 
But the old brick-red of 
towns is not to be confused with the 
glaring color of otr more 
building material. On the contrary, 
it is dark and rich, a dull russet hue, 
which through age takes on a mellow 
tone very pl ‘to the eye. In 
Torun, in . in Plock, in all 
the old Polish towns, much of the 
architectural charm lies im the an- 
tique brickwork, which - often is 
worked out in design and detail of 
| the mest striking beauty. 

Panna Marya has two towers, one 
taller than the other; and a story to 
go with them. It is a tragic story, 
as one guesses the moment it is first 
mentioned, and a rusty old knife, 
chained to the east door of the 


*Sukiennice, is pointed out. The story 


is of the two brothers who were em- 
ployed to build -the spires pf the 


‘church. One worked swiftly and dil- 
~ tgently, with a facile hand and a sure 


further and further 
At last, abandoned 
to his sin of envy, he slew h 


* brother with a knife, just as the final 
“brick of the finished spire was put in 
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His Own Main 
_ Street 
Knows Him 

Well 


By BERTRAM REINITZ 


APS and airplane views do 
not show the real divisions 
} 





ot New York City. They 

do not even yield the merest 

-nhint that the big city is actually. 

made up of hamlets. towns and 
villages, 

Of course, it is quite true that.- 

officially, the city is partitioned off 

into-five boroughs, but this doesn’t 


mean much except as far as elections — 


and care of-the streets are concerned. 

New York is .cOmprised. of innu- 
merable distinctive little communi- 
ties, each as complete unto itself as 

j Ada, Ohio, or Covington, Ind. 

; This.business of telling the world 

: that- New York is a mighty mass of 
milling millions is fine for light Sum- 
mer reading, but it’s pretty poor re- 
porting. Those reiterated charges 
that New York hasn’t any more 
home life tiffin a traveling salesman 
are libel per: se. « 

4 There has. been entirely too much 

} said and written about Broadway and 

, not enough about Prospect. Avenue, 
the Bronx. Tie dazzling fame of 
Fifth Avenue is international, but it 
is doubtful if even Yonkers has 
heard about Central Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. Greenwich Village is known as 
far east as Baroda, but Washington 
Heights is or are scarcely known as 
far east as tine. 

This condition may be ascribed to 
the fact that New York's publicity 
has been handled, for the most part, 
by a lot of literary carpetbaggers. 
They have never alighted from the 
rubberneck wagon. They seem to be 
under the impression that the city is 
composed exclusively of points of 
interest. 

They know of the more prominent 
squares and circles, but the side 
streets, where New York lives, just 
haven't occurred to them. 

Through sheer force of repetition 
they have sold the folks back home 
the misbelief that native New 
Yorkers are as scarce in New York 
as ex-bartenders are at the annual 
conventions of the W. C. T. U. 

According to their version of it, 
the population of the city runs 
chiefly to -members of the Ohio, 
Southern and other societies who get 
together once a year to soulfully sing 
the praises of their geographical 
Alma Mater. 

The city’s chroniclers from the 
country accredit New York with a 
complete turn-over of personnel 
every few days or so, although the 

920 census gave the population as 
5,620,048. The hotel registers did not 
contribute to this total. ~ It covers 
permanent New Yorkers exclusively. 
It includes the one and one-half mil- 
lions of school children here,. all of 
them New Yorkers in the making, 


{ but that can hardly be held against 
New York. The city cannot guar- 
antee success &s a motion-picture 
star to every young woman who 
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almost everybody on_ his block. uses. 
It must be admitted that in New 
York every resident doesn’t know 
every other resident. It must also 
be conceded; however, that all the 
peoplé in one village are not ac- 
quainted with all the people in a vil- 
lage twenty. miles away, regardless 
of how small both the hamlets are, 
There are sections of the big city 
separated by more than twenty 
miles, not miles of fields, but miles 
of people—miles of other communi- 
ties. 

There aren’t any Councilmen pass- 
ing ordinances for the hamlets which 
go to make up New York. There is, 
however, considerable front stoop 
legislation in the Summer time, and 
janitors have been known to enact 
measures to curb the destructive 
activities of the boys of the neigh- 
borhood 


New Yorkers are imbued with a 


most of New York 


‘Tons of sugar are borrowed an~ 
nually fromt each other by New 


: 
z 
i 
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“The butcher store 


tion of the average woman of the 
city, especially those with grown 
children and housework which 
doesn’t consume more than two or 
three hours a day. 

The block is the communal unit of 
the city. The butcher store is the 
Town Hall. It is the local forum 
where personalities, hats and rich 
relatives while the 
skewers are being stuck into the beef 
and the cord wound around it. 

If the butcher ever took to writing 
he’d never say that the big city was 


New Yorkers to him are merely peo- 
ple, some preferring the eye of the 
round, others not content with any-" 
thing less than the prime ribs, and 





EVERY: NEW YORKER A VILLAGER 


is the Town Hall.” 


blocks the patrolman has been there 
for some little time. He is as much 
a@ part of the neighborhood as is the 
lone. constable of a hamlet. The 
families who stage late and noisy 
parties are on his black list. He can 
recite without pause or error precise- 
ly how long it takes the various jan- 
itors to clear the snow from in front 
of the premises they look after. 

When a window is mysteriously 
broken he can be counted upon to 
give a fairly accurate conjecture as 
to who supplied the power behind 


fmystical, insoluble and onpressive. | the ball. 


Co-operation is the keynote of 
these one-block communities. Prep- 
arations for parties find neighbors 
‘willing and eager to help, even 
though they may not be invited to 
the actual festivities. It is not an 
unusual occurrence in the poorer 
districts for neighbors subsisting on 

incomes themselves to give 


. }modest 
financial assistance to families made 


destitute through some misfortune. 
In illness, where nurses are an un- 
attainable luxury, neighbors give 
freely of their services even to the 
discomfort of their own families, who 
do not complain. 

Hamlets are not the only unofficial 
subdivisions of New York City. It 
has populous towns and villages, too, 
with brightly lighted main streets. 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street, for example, might be re- 
garded as the principal business thor- 
oughfare of a city of a hundred 











pression that New York City is an ~~ 
area of collected communities. The 
uptown section appears so radically 
different that it is hard to reconcile 
it as being part of the same city as 
And each section has its schools, ~ 
its social life, its churches and its. 
cabarets. There are its local celebra- — 
tions, and some sections even have ~ 
an unofficial but universally recog- 
nized, ‘“‘Mayor.” ‘ 
The closely knit interests of New 
Yorkers in their separate and in~ 
numerable bailiwicks are reflected in — 
the “block parties”. which have had 
@ sweeping vogue each Summer. 
There are those families who con-~ 
tribute the home-made cakes, while 
others furnish the ice cream and 
candy. The music and 
are paid for by donations. Outside 
couple or two who 
not like the excitement, virtually the- ~ 
entire block actively pushes these —~ 


vice. Now they go to neighborhood 
charities. 
New York is thoroughly human. 
The nervous lights of Broadway are. 
somewhat bewildering and vi 


should be borne in mind by all tour- — 
ists in our midst that Broadway is as 
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DENATURING A PUBLIC- SPIRITED 


The Process Faithfully Described by One Who Has Been Denatured 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


USED to be a_ public-spirited 
citizen. I am one no longer. I 
> have been --natured. 
7 Always at cost of ease, of 
time, once at risk of counte- 
nance, another time at risk of life, I 
sowed good deeds and reaped the 
slap-stick. 
Yes, occasionally good was done; 


“pat—let us be frank—conscience has 


our good deeds. It may have been 
different in biblical days, when, ac- 
cording to the Fundamentalists, St. 
Peter sat close by the Golden Gates 
and kept his double-entry ledger; 
but in this Pay-as-You-Enter Age 
the Good Samaritan wants at least a 
‘Thank you’ in exchange for his 
roadside beneficence. Once only did 
I receive that verbal small change 
and: then its delivery was woefully 
belated. With that exception, incon- 
venience, discomfort, villification, 
even revolver shots were my portion 

Here are thrée reasons why Tf 
should buttonhole you until we 
reach the period at the end of the 
tale: 

1. It is a genuine bit of autobiog- 
vaphy—2l-carat truth, without the 
slightest alloy of hypocritical mod- 
esty. All genuine autobiography is 


- valuable. 


2. If you, like so many others, be- 
lieve that the slap-stick is the great 
vehicle of humor, then you will find 
this tale of. mine amusing. Almost 
every time f. essayed the public- 


spirited citizeh Fate gave me an 
ignominious wallop. That's why I 
quit. 


3. The one thing above all other 
things that the world necds today is 


public-spirited citizens. Time was 


when the woods were full of them. 
Those were the good old days when 
every man recognized that the main- 
tenance of law and order, of commu- 
nity safety, was a part of his duty 
as a citizen. The rifle and powder- 
horn close by the kitchen hearth and 
the fire bell in the village square 
were tokens of a man’s civic respon- 
sibility. Citizenship wasn’t luke- 

Warm in the days when they held 
town-meeting. But specialization 
changed ali that. It brought police 
and firemen and sanitary squads and 
other like things: In these several 
departments efficiency has profited, 
but the citizen has become detached 
from a realization of his responsibil - 
ity to his town, his State, his nation. 
Though we have greatly developed 
the talkative duties of citizenship, 
initiating and referending and re- 
calling, the push-button is the sym- 
bol of. our practical citizenship. In 
time of difficulty our motto is ‘‘Call 
a cop.’’ Non-responasibility is a subtle 
poison: if there is anything to be 
done, and our own interests are not 
at stake, and we can't call a cop; we 
have another handy littie motto, 
**Let George do it.’" 

‘Well, George did it; he did it 
again and again and again: _But no 
more! let come what may; so long 
as ‘‘it’s not my funeral,” I take my 
stand on the curb, a passive spec- 
tator. 

The prologue is ended. 

The curtain’ now rises. on Act Tf. 
of a four-act play. The ribald-mind- 
ed will regard it as a comedy, but 
the earnest citizen will recognize it 
as tragedy. 

eo, 
ACT I. 
Scene ——— - Main Street, 
ter toneny 
‘Time: a: poe firs of a Novem- 
ber di ° 


tee aa building andi on 


~+tension roof are hidden by the 





CITIZEN 


rived first and, according to imme- 
morial custom, pre-empted the cen- 


The interior is filled with turtd 
emoke. 

The Public-Spirited Citizen, still 
eontent with his réle of Casual Spec- 
tator, now walks to the rear of the| 
building. Upon an extension roof, 
lost to the gaze of the multitude, 
are-four or five men of the hose 
company that had arrived last. In 
the general hurly-burly, the ladder 
up which they had climbed had been 
taken away before the hose had been 
carried to the roof. The firemen 
are now vociferating for some one 
to: hand them the hose, a deed that 
only a Patagonian giant mounted 
upon stilts could achieve. 

The flames are gaining. 

Smoke now pours out of the attic 
window directly opposite the one 
that the firemen in the front of the 
buiiding are squirting water through. 
The hoseless firemen upon the ex- 


smoke. Their 





demands for their 





the ridge-boards, to get his breath. 
before climbing down to the ground. 

Z-2-2-0-w-e-e! 

The Public-Spirited Citizen 
drenched to the skin. 

A strong jet of water has ‘ahot 
threugh the attic window, and from 
the front of the building, through 
the smoke and flames, comes a 
voice: 

“Hey, back there—two can play 
that game!” 

The water cascades off the rubber 
ceats of the firemen, and they ply 
their hose with er test. 

Through the chill dusk, the pub- 
lic-Spirited Citizen, clad in clinging 
garments and goose-flesh, homeward 
plods his weary way. using back 
streets only. 


is 


*,* 
ACT Il. 


Scens: Kitchen in the farmhouse 
of Wil White, Saratoga County, 
N..Y. 


Time: Evening of a December day. 
The lamp has been lighted, the 
- shades drawn, - The “ snugness 


“Volunteer firemen are on the scene.” 


hose gain in emphasis. 
Place for ladies. 

The Public-Spirited Citizen notes 
that only a short distance away 
stands a hook-and-ladder truck, upon 
it ladders of assorted sizes. He hur- 
ries to a hook-and-ladder man who 
is standing by the truck, and briefly 
sketches the crisis at the — of 
the building. 

Hook-and- Ladder Mea—l'n watch- 


It is no 








within is emphasized by the wind 
that is whistling around the cor- 
ners of the house. 

Seated by the kitchen stove are 


Will White, his wife and the Pub- 
lic-Spirited Citizen. 








The woman is! The drunk is sh 











“In the front rank is a man with a, revolver.” 


busy with some sewing; the two 
men are discussing rural topics and 
a large jug of cider whith stands 
ov a table close at hand. 

The Public-Spirited Citizen gets 
up. He says that it is already past: 
his supper hour, and that he must 
be going. (He has over two miles 
to tramp through the woods before 
he reaches his camp and food.) 

Will White urges the Public-Spir- 
ited Citizen to wait until the cider 
‘jug is empty. Mrs. White says she 
will put a few more sticks of w 
in the fire to. warm up the Public- 
Spirited Citizen before he faces the 
Wintry biasts) The woodbox is 
empty. She opens. the woodshed 
door, utters a — and staggers 
back. 

Will White grabe| up S lighted 
lantern, rushes through the wood- 
shed door, the Public-Spirited Citizen 
at his heels. Stretched. upon _ the 
floor is the body of a man. First 
glance says that he.is dead; second 
giance, that he is dead drunk. 

Will White grasps the man’s col- 
lar, hauls him to his shakes 


Drun be. 

wa White: You can’t stay here. 

Drank: All "er want is littl’ sleep. 
Can't sleep here, lem’me sleep in 


Will White: And have you set it 
a-fire with your smoking. Not on 
your life. You've cy to git. Where 


Drunk: Giens rails 
? bt White: Where are you headed 
‘or 

Drunk: Th’ camp at Spier’s Falls. 





night. The wind:has brought snow. 
A three-inch blanket already covers 
all outdoors and the flakes are fall- 
ing with a steadiness that augurs an 
all-night storm. 

For:a moment the Drunk stands 
in the road, ankle-deep in the snow; 
then he wabbles, falls to the ground, 
gets unsteadily upon his feet. 

The Public-Spirited Citizen notes 
that the Drunk’s face indicates that 
he’s a pretty decent sort of a fellow 
temporarily in the clutches of the 


004! Red-Eyed Demon. The Publie-Spir- 
ited Citizen knows that between Will - 


White’s farmhouse and the lumber- 
jacks’ camp, whither the Drunk is 


bound, there stretch| three miles 
of twisting, gully -bo mountain 
road, not a house or iter of any 
kind on the whole -mile. He 
also knows that the Winter, 
a lumberjack, sim ballasted, 
tried to journey the road in a 
snowstorm and a few s later was 


found frozen to death. 


Believing that if the Drank can be 
kept moving for five or ten minutes 
Nhe will walk himself into a 


of personal responsibility, the Pub- 
lic-Spirited Citizen borrows the light- 
ed lantern from Will White and tells 
the Drunk that he will go with him 
@ way. The Drunk is effusive in his 
appreciation. He throws. an arm 
over the Public-Spirited Citizen’s 
shoulders. It is a large, muscular 
arm. 

They start their journey. 

Darkness and silence close round 


Wil White: Well there’s the road. | them 


Now git—and don't neither. 
out, into the 


The road begins 





to climb the 
mountain. . 

The silence of the night is broken 
by the Drunk who assures the Pub- 
lic-Spirited Citizen that he’s ‘‘ellof- 
eee: This is iterated, re- 

w bade flow of appreciation 

The. halts abruptly; 
80, nog d does the Public-Spirited Citi- 
zen—that large, muscular arm is 
still stretched across his shoulders. 
A look of-shrewdness comes into the 
Drunk’s eyes. 

Drunk—I know what ycu're doin’ 
you're runnin” me out of the 
county—that’s what you're doin’— 
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By H. Lb. GATES 


ONSIEUR, T am desolate! 
It. is as if, poof! and a 
great friend is gone. Two 


great friends, Monsieur! 
And when they dance to- 
gether,” ah! it is mirifique!” 

Truly. he was very sad that night, 
with a sadness that had been upon 
him. for many nights and that was 
80 poignant still that it was as if it 
had just come down that day to lie 
heavy upon his heart. As he hurried 
from the table and threaded ‘his way 
hetween other tables to superintend, 
with. just the correct nuance otf 
deference, the seating of a Countess, 
the commiseration followed him: 

**Poor Luigi!” 

And who is Luigi? 

But, surely, he who asks such a 
question—‘*Who is Luigi?’’—does not 

- know his London; does not know it 
is to Luigi’s one may go to dine, 
assured that, also there to dine, or 
sup, or dance, there will be lords 
and ladies, and earls and countesses, 
with a sprinkling of dukes’ daugh- 
ters and a marchioness or two! The 
dinner or the supper is not eaten, of 
course, until one becomes sufficiently 
accustomed to such proximities to 
remember one's appetite. 

The more formal name for Luigi's 
is ‘“‘the Embassy’’—not meaning that 
it has to do with diplomacy and am- . 
bassadors, but that it is a supper 
club, London's most fashionable. 
And it might be remarked in pass- 
ing- that, really, there is more 
diplomacy, sometimes, at The Em- 
bassy, with Luigi in command, than 
at many a legation. For one mus: 
be very diplomatic, indeéd, when, 
suddenly looking up from one’s 
plate, one sees framed in the red- 
hung doorway for an instant, Roy- 
alty come down from St. James's or 
Windsor or Buckingham for a fox 











trot its subjects. 
It was because of 3s Royalties 
that Luigi, the whole pounds of 


him, was desolate that night. He 
had just heard! Some one from the 
Palace—a guardsman who gossiped, 
or an equerry who knew he could 
be confidential with Luigi—had told 
him. One of the. Royalties, the most 
petite and charming of them all, 
never again would stand for a mo- 
ment between the red of the doorway 
hangings and divide a quick little 
nod and smile between him and the 
leader of the orchestfa before she 
turned toward the table in the cor- 
ner which she knew would be vacant 
and waiting for her. Luigi under- 
stood that night, when the news got 
around among his patrons, that 
when some of them forgot to say 
**poor Luigi,’’ it was because their 
sympathetic souls were echoing: 
“Poor little Duchess of York!” 
That had been the news, the bad 
news, which spread next day 
through all that part of London that 


devotes itself to the,informalities of - 


supper club dining and dancing. 
Buckingham — silent, mysterious, 
omnipotent Buckingham Palace, had 
‘issued the edict, so the rumor went. 
Her new Royal Highness would be 
seen no longer at the Embassy, or 
any other semi-public place not duly 
approved by the Court Chamberlain 
and mentionabie in the Court Circu- 
lar. Yet her little Royal Highness 
did so like to fox-trot with her hus- 
band, and friends, and her 
friends, at Luigi's where the incog- 
nitos of Royalty were never violated! 





true Victorian fashion every time 
they think about it. Mostly, though, 
the British public approves the new 
comma: of the Family. 

It was the Prince of Wales who 
started it, soon after his return from 
India, last year. The Prince works 
hard, and plays hard. When he had 
duly made his report of his Indian 4 
trip to the worshipfuls at Guildhall— 
a@ ceremony each Royalty must per- 
form when he, or she, has mdde a 
state visit abroad—he decided he 
would fox-trot now and then. He 
chose the Embassy as the supper 
club where he could best ‘‘get away 
with it.’’ 

There was a conference between 
the Prince’s equerry and Luigi. A 
thousand or more members of the’ 





the way for other daughters of} 


dukes; the Marchionesses of Town- 
shend and Queensbury made fox- 
trotting safe for marchionesses; 
King Emanuel of-Portugal, and the 
Duke d@’Orleans of the Bourbons, oc- 
casionally dropped in and made it 
more homelike for Royalty.. Luigi 
kept faith with them all. Never a 
word was whispered about it— 
rather, no word was said about it 
that wasn’t whispered. And if the 


British people do not criticize a 
thing, that thing is O. K. 
Before her engagement to the 


Duke of York, Lady Elizabeth was 
seldom seen at the Embassy. Her 
parents, the Earl and Countess of 
Strathmore, are of the old-fashioned 
sort. In Scotland, so the Scots 








“One of the royalties never again would stand between the doorway hangings.” 


club received brief notes through the 
mail informing them that “*‘the re- 
stricted space at the club had made 
it necessary to cut down the mem- 
bership‘ and that, unfortunately— 
&c."" It was a politely worded note, 
but it was brutal just the same. A 
thousand memberships were can- 
celed. The equerry had scantied the 
club lists and had chosen for elim- 
ination those whom he would rather 
not have in informal contact with 
Wales. 

And then the Prince appeared, one 
night, with a Captain of the Cold- 


When the rest of the Royal Family 
Precovered from its shock it fourid 
others of its younger scions already 
fox-trotting likewise at Luigi's. 








maintain, they are more royal than 
thé. Windsors. ~ Lady” Elizabeth had 
been destined to be the bride of one 
of the Windsor princes since the be- 
ginning of the war when so many 
Continental possibilities were re- 
tmoved. In blood and prestige Lady 
Elizabeth was the highest com- 
moner daughter in the land, and 
there were four Windsor princes for 
her to choose from. She loved 
dancing and she loved the band and 
the gayety of the Embassy—but she 
dared not! 

But one night, shortly after the 
‘engagement was announced—— 
It was a@ little after 11 o’clock, 
when the theatre parties were com- 
ing in to Lwuigi’s.. Almost every 
table was occupied, for one may al- 
ways hope to see a personage at the 
Suddenly a floor captain 
hurried skilfully across the floor to 
where Luigi had come to a stop on 
his round of greetings, The. floor 
captain was very excited. He whis- 
Ppered sibilantly to Luigi. Luigi be- 
came excited. too, 

“A telephone message from 





the 





WHEN ROYALTY GOES FOX-TROTTING 


‘Dancing Nights of the New Duchess of York That Now Are Done 


Palace. 
Lady Elizabeth! 11:30!"° 

While the floor captain: rushed to 
draw close the red curtains and to 
post attendants along the long en- 
trance corridor so there might be 
no loiterers there at the arrival. 
Luigi hurried down to the table in 
the far corner. Its occupants were 
dancing. A mysterious signal te the 
bandsman and the music halted 
abruptly. When the dancers re- 
turned to their table in the corner 
they were informed in the best apol- 
ogetic manner of Luigi that they 
could not finish their supper there; 
another -table would be provided. 
There was no complaint, only eager 
compliance, when the magic words 
were spoken in explanation: 


“The Duke of York and Lady 
Elizabeth; you know*’’ 

Every. one knew what the clearing 
of the corner table meant. For the 
Prince of Wales it always is the 
table in the centre of the tier 


and those who couldn't, but were 
brave enough to make. believe, at le 





t 


The Duke/of York and! 





“not yet been subdued by the rigid- . 


/ each other about it and then hardly 





ual measure which might suffice for — 
@ mere countess. 

Promptly at 11:30 there was a 
tremor of the red draperies. A-~ 
thrill went through the club. The ~ 
curtains parted. Wing Commander 
Louis Greig, equerry to his Royal. 
Highness and controller of the York 
household, appeared and quickly 
surveyed the floor, catching an al- 
most imperceptible sign from. Luigi 
which meant that there was no vis- 
itor in the club whose presence. 
might be objectionable to his Royal — 
Highness. Commander Greig then 
held back the curtains and Lady 
Elizabeth, scarcely more than five « 
feet high, stood under his arm with 
her future husband close behind her, 

Lady Elizabeth tried very hard, 
those days—and is trying yet—to be © 
otherwise than just a vivacious gir ~ 
She tried to be unseeing, uncon- 
scious of that involuntarily mur-~ 
mured chorus, ‘There she is!’’ But © _— @ 
she couldn't. ‘The smile came, with —/— 
the youthful eagerness in it that has” 


ities of the court, and she gave @ 
comprehensive nod to everybody. _- 
Everybody, of course, ignored the 
nod. Commander Greig would have 
marked down for dire reprisals any 
who had acknowledged it. And 
Luigi would have revoked their 
membership cards on the spot. 
When the party was seated the ~ © 
program at Luigi’s went on as if ~ 
only commoners were partaking— 
except that all who could without’ 
repeating their manoeuvre danced as’ 
closely as possible to little Lady* Eifz- 
abeth. Thase who came too near, and” 
looked too long over their shoulders, 
found themselves gently and unos- 
tentatiously jostled away by a tall 
guardsman who seemed always to be 
dancing quite near the future. 
Duchess and her partner. Not 
much of London had seen the new 
Duchess-to-be at this time, so there 
was more ‘‘looking,’’, not staring, 
than usual. And even then. there 
was that persistent ru which 
hag grown and grown ual peal 
repeat it now almost with Fre 
tion, that Lady Elizabeth would be 
England's next Queen! More about 
this later on. ~ s 


ES 


bassy as the betrothed of York. 
she went often, afterward, 
with the Duke. There is some Myes, : 


London crowd about. the gates 
Buckingham, or St, James, or Mari= 
borough House, whenever one of th 
royal family is due to drive fo 
on a private errand or mission of 
And when there is a notice 
published in advance of a royal ap- 
pearance, the throngs that gather =~ 


to handle them. But London tact- 
fully ignores the entrance corridor — 
to the Embassy, even though it 
knows that almost any night some ~ 
one of the princes might be caught 
there. London knew that the Duke, 
their favorite, and his future duchess: 
often danced at the Embassy, but— 
only the closest of friends spoke to - 


aloud. London hows low to good 
form. 


Lady. Elizabeth enjoyed those es 
trots.so much that the patrons of 
Luigi wére as happy with her as 
he was about having her there. 
There were old melodies, some even 
pre-jazz among her favorities, and 
when the band discovered these they 
entered upon a new vogue. One of. 
them was 
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THE CHURCH OF GRAY’S ELEGY 


Stoxe Poges God’s Acre, Where the Poem Was 
Written, Menaced by Modern Buildings 


By LEONARD R. HOLME 


IME and the changes brought 
by time threaten Stoke Poges 
Church, where Thomas Gray 
composed his “Elegy.” Ma- 
sonry which has stood for 
nearly 700 years is in urgent need 
of repair and the “Country Church- 
yard”—the very model of what a 
last resting place should be—is in 
danger of losing its quiet charm at 
the hands of the modern builder. 
In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when Gray wrote his fa- 
mous poem, Stoke Poges was far 
beyond the influence of Landon. 
Twenty miles from the heart of the 
City, standing on «4 high piateau 
sparsely populated for England, it 
was an ideal spot to wnhich his 
mother and her sister, Mary Antro- 
bus, could retire after the hard 
years in their mitfinery shop on 
Cornhill. Truly was it “far from the 


madding crowd's ignoble strife,’’ and} 


its broad, flat fields fading from 
sight in the evening mist were en- 
tirely in keeping with the poet's 
melancholy. 

But now the automobile and other 
forms of rapid transit have trans- 
formed everything. Stoke Poges vil- 
lage is, it is true, too far from the 
railroads to be quite absorbed iu 
London's straggling suburbs, but it 
is near enough to attract the town- 
dwellér who longs for a week-en! 
eottage and a strip of ground where 
he can raise sunflowers and fowls. 
So in the last year or two the “Coun- 
try Churchyard” has been hedged 

, about by villas and bungalows, and 
the very fields, where Gray at noon- 
tide stretched his listless length, 
may be cut: up into building lots. 

So the present vicar of the parish, 
Canon Arthur.T. Barnett, with the 
aid of a committee of residents, has 
set himself to raising the mony 
necessary, not only for the essential 
repairs to the church but for thé 
purchase of a large field adjoining 
it to preserve forever its peaceful 
surroundings. 

The “tvy-manti'd tower,” from 
which Gray heard the ‘“‘moping owi” 
te the moon complain, 

Of such as, wand’ring near her se- 

cret bow’r, 
Molest her solitary 
reign, 
is one of the oldest portions of the 
present structure. It was erected 
about 1230 and was incorporated in 
the new church, put up on the site 
of the first Norman building, and 
completed. about 100 years later by 
Sir John jie Moleyns, Marshal of the 
King’s Falcons and Supervisor of 

_ the Queen's Castles, who was then 

Lord of Stoke Poges Manor. It is 


ancient, 















constructed of chalk and flint and !< 
now needs complete renovation. Even 
Plantagenet workmen could not bu! 
for ali time, and the ivy, which for 
centuries has been the tower's orna- 
ment, is ruinous to all masonry. 

The spire, too, needs replacement. 

But this cannot boast any antiquity. 
Originally the tower stood a low, 
square structure, little higher than 
the steeply pitched roof of the nave; 
but in 1702 a wooden spire was built 
on its leads and the church, there- 
fore, had a spire when Gray knew 
it. Being of wood, in 1831 it had 
to.-be rebuilt; but old illustrations 
show that the new spire was prac- 
tically the facsimile of its prédecus- 
sor. 
-After nearly a century more the 
wood of the second spire has rotted 
away until it has become unsafe, all 
the more because the peal of, bells 
has‘ been enlarged in the last few 
years. It is now intended to make 
the new spire a little shorter than 
the old, but in planning this careful 
attention has been paid to the look 
of the church, apd it is believed that 
its general appearance will be ac- 
tually improved. 

For in all they are doing the com- 
mittee is taking the utmost -care 
that nothing shall detract from the 
picturesqueness of the ancient 
shrine. It stanas today one of the 
most perfect examples of a village 
church in England. The wonderful 
oak timbers of the porch have stood 
all weathers for 500 or 600 years and 
are still as sound as a bell; the an- 
cient coat-of-arms of Lord Hastings, 
“the boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
power,” is: still graven on the chapel 
he built in Queen Mary's time,sand 
the *‘cloister,” the passage leading to 
the private entrance from Stoke 
Park, is famous for its. beautiful 





glass w » 

But, above all, everything that 
pertains to the poet and all that he 
mentioned in his elegy is guarded 
from the slightest alteration. The 
ancient turf still rises “in many a 
mould’ring heap,’’ as Gray sang; the 
“frail memorials,’’ the old-fashioned 
boards and posts; still bear the epi- 
taphs of men Gray” must have 
known; the venerable yew tree, un- 
der which tradition says he wrote his 
poem, is still the glory of the church- 
yard. It is many hundred, perhaps 
a thousand, years old, and its wide- 
spreading gnaried branches and the 
twisted strands of its trunk, tinted 
for all their age with red, purple and 
green, &eem to typify its strength 
and long history. 

Gray spoke of the churchyard ar 
“this neglected spot,’’ and it is likely 
enough that so it was in the eigh- 


Photo 
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Press. 


teenth century, the dark ages of the 
Church of England; but today it is 
a veritable garden. Roses bloom be- 
side its path; variegated evergreens 
stand among its graves, and robins. 
thrushes and swallows flit along its 
red-brick walls or lose themselves 
amid the branches of its elms. It 
seems, indeed, almost too beautiful 
for the melancholy that runs through 
the “Elegy.’’ ° 

But the place would be sadly 
marred if modern buildings crowded 
upon it, and that is the second dan- 
ger which the committee seeks to 
avert. Adjoining the churchyard is 
a large meadow, already consecrated 
to Gray by the monument erected to 
him in 1799 by John, the son of Wil- 
liam Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, 
whose family were for a time lords 
of the manor. It is a large sarcoph- 
agus standing on a huge pedestal on 
the sides of which are carved some 





of Gray's most beautiful lines. It is 








an ugly, pretentious pile, in strange 
contrast with the plain tomb, close 
to the church itself, in which lie the 
remains not only of the poet but of 
his mother and her sister, Mary An- 


trobus. But it is worth preserving 
as characteristic of the pseudo-clas- 
sic taste of its period, and its in- 
scription bears testimony to one of 
the most admirable traits of Gray's 
character, his devotion to his mother: 


This monument 
In honour of, Thomas Gray ~ 
Was erected A. D. 1799 among 
The scenes celebrated by that 
Great lyric and elegiac poet. 
He died July 30, ¥771, and 
Lies unnoticed in the churchyard 
Adjoining under the tombdstone on 
Which he piously and pathetically 
Recorded the interment of his 
Aunt and lamented mother. 


The reference is to the epitaph 
written by Gray $n his mother. On 


Stoke 


Church. 


the great slab covering the brick 
tomb is first recorded the burial of 
Mary Antrobus “in hope of a joyful 
resurrection,” and then are graven 
the words: 
Iu the same pious confidence 
Beside her friend and sister 
Here sleep the remains of 

Dorothy Gray, 
Widow, the careful, tendcr Mother 
Of many children, one ay whom alon: 
Had the misfortune to survive her. 

She died March 11, 1753. 
Aged 67. 

But from this association, 
now a century and a quarter oi, 
there are other good reasons why 
the meadow ought to be kept as it is. 
Gray's Elegy breathes the spirit of 
an open space. His reader seemy 
to see the poet gazing over the 
*‘glimmering landscape’’ as 


the lea, 
The plowman homeward pleds his 
8 weary way, 
And leaves the 
and to me. 


It was the solitude of the scene that 
made the poet sad, the sénse that 
he was alone, cut off as much from 
human companionship as the “rude 
forefathers of the hamiet” lying 
around him, each within ‘‘his narrow 
cell.” It would be profanation to 
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“The Vow.” 


By CARL MOON 


HERE is mourning on the 
Navajo Reservation’ in Ari- 
zona; for the Great White 
Father in Washington has 

- frowned upon medicine 
dances. He has not expressly for- 
bidden the tribal rites of his far- 
away brown children, but he has 
threatened so to do. Through his 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Charles Henry Burke, he has spoken 
of the native religious ceremonies of 
his tawny wards in tones of grave 
displeasure. 

So there is sadness in the Arizona 
desert; there is worry and childlike 
confusion and a vague fear. Navajo 
nomads gather around campfires in 
the lonely canyons while their herds 
lie asleep on the mesa slopes, and 
they talk about it in their strange 
tongue, shaking their heads in sol- 
emn amaze. What sort of a Great 
White Father is it that will put the 
taboo on a fellow’s religion? 

There are Navajos who agree with 
the Commissioner's ideas. are 
the young chaps who have been 
taught in the Christian mission 
schools. But they are only a frac- 
tion of the 25,000 tribesmen. Most 
of the Navajos are still in heathen 
darkness. 

The nature of their life makes it so. 
Roving their bleak hills, always 
pushing on to new grazing grounds— 
for there are no fat pastures in 
Northeastern Arizona—they have 
few contacts with the world of white 
folk. The white doctor ig only a 
name to them, and the white 
preacher likewise. The traditions of 
the tribe are still strongly rooted in 
the imaginations of — desert 
wanderers. 

At Ganado, the aid tralng pelt on 
the reservation, a “sing,’’ or medi- 
cine ceremony, was held a few 
weeks ago for the aged squaw, Elle, 
weaver of blankets. Tourists who 
visit the Harvey Museum at Albu- 
querque know her. 

A very sick woman was Elle. 
**Take me home,”’ she bade her hus- 
band. “I cannot believe in the 
white doctors. Take me home to the 
reservation and let the medicine men 
ft our. own people treat me.” 

Thus it came about that there was 
a sing for Elle—a big sing, lasting 
three days, with no less than fifteen 
tri healers in attendance and a 

of musicians and danc- 
ers. “Ehe “hand of thie collage. of 
physicians was Ya-otza-begay, a 
man well-versed in the arts of his 
profession; a broad-minded man 
withal, as Navajos go. And to’ a 
white man who had gone to Ganado 
to ask questions and to make pic- 
tures Ya-otza-begay opened his 
heart: =~ 

“What do we think of the Com- 


missioner’s wish to stop our cere- 


monies and dances? What would 
the white men say if they were told 
to give up their religion and their 
medicine? We do not dance at a 
medicine sing for fun. It is to cure 
sickness that we dance at a sing. 
I am a medicine man and have 
cured many people. I can give 
much ‘proof. You know that. Elle 
was not able to eat or sleep when 
she came buck to her people a few 
days ago. Now but two days of the 
sing have passed, and she walks 
around and eats and sleeps, as you 
can see. 

*‘Should not our people have medi- 
cine men treat them if they like? 
The missionaries say to us, ‘You 


should do away with your medicine ; 


men and have white men’s doctors.’ 
Do your white doctors cure all sick 
people whom they treat? I think I 
hear that some white people die, just 
as Navajos die. Has the white man’s 
God made the white man so much 
better than the Indian that we must 
stop ceremonies to our gods and wor- 
ship the white man’s God? 
“Another ‘thing. One missionary 
has his school from one church, the 
next missionary from a_ different 
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NAVAJO’'S PLEA FOR 
_ HIS DANCES 


He Is Disturbed by the Taboo on His Medicine and His Reli gic 


kind of church. 
white-man God, why are not all of 
the missionary churches the same?” 

Ya-otza-begay was not chaffing. 
With a frown and a shake of his 
feathered head he concluded earn- 
estly: 

““You ask what will we do about it 
if the Commissioner does’ as he 
threatens to dos The answer is that 
we do not want to die, and without 
our medicine and our ceremonies we 
have no protection against the 
witches who cause much of the sick- 


ness. We cannot give up our cere- 
monies. .We must have the right to 
worship our gods and to protect our- 
selves as we have always done. It 
must be that the great Commissioner 
does not consider what the Navajos 
feel, and what is best for us."’ 

. Tsen-ah-chene-chu was among 
those present at the sing. He took 
no prominent part, being only a 
plain, ordinary Navajo without a 
medical degree; a man of the people. 
The Government's decree against na- 


If there is but one| tive healing would not affect his in- 


come as it would that of the medicine 
men. His herd of sheep would go 
right on supporting him. 

The white interviewer said to him: 
“Don't your medicine sings and 
dances cost the sick person and his 
family a deal in sheep and 
cattle for the medicine men? Isn't 
it rather expensive to feed the crowds 
that come to help? And don’t you 
waste a lot of time at the ceremony 
that should be spent with your flocks 


‘and in your fields? What do you 


“Their First-Born.” 


think. about it?’’ 
chene-chu answered: 
**We do not pay the medicine men 
much; maybe five or six sheep. It 
is true that we have to pay nothing 
for the treatment of the white doc- 
tors that Washington sends out. 
But what do your white doctors know 
about the witches that may be caus- 
ing the sickness that is to be cured? 
“Some time ago I was very sick. 
When the medicine man came he 
asked the star gazers to look and 


And Tsen-ah- 


find the kind of witch that was try- 
ing to kill me. They found ‘that. it 
was a Comanche Indian. who 
causing my sickness. The medicine 
man went to the Comanches. 

some Comanche hair. He 

hair ‘while he was holding a 
over me, and the next day.” 

well and went about my work, 

would your white doctor know abe 
such things? And if I pay five or 
six sheep to the medicine man. % 
curing me, is it so much more ‘than, 
you pay your white doctors? Do 


the white doctors sometimes ch 
you much more than five sheep? 4 
your sick people always made 
Why is it that we should be asked 
have more faith in your white 
tors than in our medicine men? 

‘‘Our ceremonies take time; but 
you not have crowds of white p 
who go far to different places 
fun ceremonies? Do you not go: 
journeys that take time and , 
you from your fields and busifiéss 
Why do white people do that if it 
so bad a thing to do? 

‘*We don’t know what we will do. 
our dances, our sings and our ¢ 
monies are taken from us, for th 
are the things that protect us 
give us much help in our hearts. ¥ 
have given up much. Should we 
be permitted to live and have 
that we like best, when these 


should be done about it. ; 
“The various missionaries 
have. set up their churches 


.idea—that is to teach our 


that the Indian way of living. 
the Indian religion is all wrong. 
except the Catholic mi: 

whe Sock ty So tee Gee 


up our religion.) 


( Continued on Page 13) 
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A Modern Pilgrimage From Haroun 
Al Raschid’s Bagdad 


By SPELLA MARSHALL BOGART 


_ The writer of this article is the 

\ wife of Dr. Ernest Bogart, one of 
4 the members of the American Finan- 
| etal Mission to Persia just returned. 





a « we waited, easy targets 
3 for the sun and all the 
“ fifty-seven varieties of 


smelis of the narrow Bag- 

dad street, we knew our 
own minds at last. All the hesita- 
thon of the past two days as to 
whether we should or should not join 
this convoy to Mecca was lost in a 
barning desire to see the fat face ani 
Dlack beard of Hussein Ali crossing 
the river to give us the signal for 
departure. Hussein Ali was the Arab 
organizer of this convoy, the biggest 
and the queerest that had ever left 
Bagdad. With a shrewdness to 
‘match any Occidental stock manipu- 
lator, he had achieved, unaided, a 
corner in. transportation. 

For the week past the Euphrates, 
influenced, no doubt, by the bad ex- 
ample earlier in the year of the Ti- 

_ gris, had been overflowing its banks 
and acting in a way unheard of in 
history. The bridge at Feluji had 
gone the way of the Maude at Bag- 
dad. The flooded district included 
‘many miles between Bagdad and 
Aleppo, blocking the usual four-day 
automobile route between those 


_ 
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When the spirit of Mohammed 
moves it moves regardless of flood 
and tides. Upon this watery scene 
there had gathered, unwarned, large 

+ numbers of Persian and Arab pil- 
*- grims on their way to Mecca, fret- 
ting to leave Bagdad and begin the 





second lap of their journey. With 


¥ 
¥ 
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typical Arab patience Hussein Ali 
waited until their numbers had 
swelled to 100 strong. Meantime he 
collected Fords, good and bad, as 
"Many as twenty-six. 

» With admirable elasticity of mind 
_the pilgrims had shifted their alle- 
‘giance from the faithful donkey 2f 
the East and their fathers’ fathers to 
the trusty flivver—mute (!) sym- 
bols, shall we say, of the old and the 
> new civilization? As 1 looked I for- 
ec them this sop to modernity, for 
* it was the one weakness in an other- 
Piigrims fat and 
Pilgrims old and 
bearded, red or black, all were bent 
upon sharing Paradise with the good 

















Koran to read and his prayer rug on 
which to kneel and— 

My curiosity was suddenly trans- 
ferred to Mahmoud, our -Arab 
driver, making frantic signs for us 
to get placed in our own car. The 
most noteworthy thing aliout Mah- 
moud was his square sh >ulders. 
There was something suggestive. 
too, of will power in.the tall, well- 
knit frame, deep-set eyes and strong 
jaw, as he stood proudly like a cap- 
tain beside his ship ready for the 
race. These trips from Bagdad to 
Aleppo were his Marathon. A little 
shiver of presentiment- went over me 
as 1 saw those shoulders and heard 
some one whisper that here was the 
master driver of Bagdad before 
whom all others bowed. 

We were the only Europeans in 
the party and the only Christians 
with the exception of two Armenian 
families who joined the party later. 
The ‘‘we’’ included ‘‘S<hib,"’ myself 
and daughter of 17 and son of 9. Oh, 
yes, there were three other women 
(Mohammedans), and, although they 
kept their faces closely veiled, their 
feminine garments were always a 
comfort. ‘“‘Sahib,” as Mahmoud al- 
ways called him, was our chance 
traveling companion, both French 
and English, having a French father 
and an English mother. Take your 
choice! We learned to be grateful 
for both, especially for the French 
father, whose spirit lent gayety and 
vivacity to the journey and surely 
inspired the..whistling when things 
went wrong. The best thing about 
Sahib was his Browning, and the fact 
that after many years in the 
trenches he knew how to use it lent 
More comfort even than the veiled 
women. The pilgrims were unarmed, 





but the Arab leaders wore daggers 


and carried long, 
guns. 
We 


awkward-looking 


were more than ready, our 
tied cleverly on the running 
boards and our feet at the angle that 


Henry Ford intended they should be, 


when the black beady eyes of Hus- 
sein Ali peered in upon us. A coil 
of black yarn held down his black 
and white check Arab headdress and 
a soiled white coat brushed his red 
leather slippers. The conversation 
beads in his hand weré not necessary 
to control YF temper, for he was 
amiableness itself. Why not? Was 
he not about to rake in a coup mem- 
orable in the annals of Bagdad 









Mohammed in the next world. Many 
were already mollahs (priests), with 
a turbans around their heads. 
. direct descendants of Moham- 
» med wore bright ¢reen turbans or 
washes. Flowing abbahs (kimono- 
Shaped cloaks), Persian caps (skull 






























‘pleted the most. Oriental of pictures. 
‘Always-in the background of their 
thoughts was the hope that they 
) Were about to attain the holy state 
hadj, a state granted to -every 
true hellever who makes a_ pil- 
7 to the tomb of the Prophet 





_Cencentration on the next world 
hhad not prevented care for the com- 
of this one, and they had piled 
: cars with mountains of lug- 
wage until their feet were on a level 
their noses—huge bedding rolis 
f pillows and .coverings, cooking 
Sutensilg and food, samovarg for 
*meking tea. Each pilgrim had his 














garage owners? 















Royal ‘permission was given to 
start. The road was good and after 
one rescue from the mud by some 
nomads the car spun along until we 
arrived a little after 2 at Feluji. 
Without definitely boosting for the 
town, one might say that Feluji also 
has its Main Street. That hot May 
afternoon this boulevard was lined 
with small open shops filled with an 
abundance of everything, plenty of 
natives, plenty of good things to eat 
and attentive flies. Raisins, dates, 
shelled almonds and English walnuts, 
dried watermelon seeds and figs were 
everywhere. After a year in the 
Orient we had acquired a reflex habit 


of caution toward foods exposed and 
we chose none of them. We had with 
us a small supply of canned goods, 
and, opening a box of biscuits, sam- 
pled the water in our chargol (a 
canvas bag for carry’ water). It 
had become somewhat dusty, but our 
thirst was great and the memory of 
typhoid inoculations still vivid. 

One of the natives offered us some 
dates. When we refused, he urged 
us further by saying, ‘“Your father 
sent them to you.” -His logic was 
puzzling until we surmised that the 
dates were probably only an excuse 
for displaying his English. No, that 
is too cynical. In the words of the 
song, ‘‘His motifs were good,” for 





more than once we had cause to 
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Ferrying Across the Euphrates. 


know of the kindness of the Oriental 
heart toward strangers. 

The long bridge across the Eu- 

phrates had been swept away at this 
point. Some of the cars of the con- 
voy had already been ferried across. 
Our turn came soon. The only guar- 
antee for safety of the antiquated 
barge lay in the fact that somehow 
the others had reached the opposite 
shore in safety. Certainly the water 
covering the bottom did not lend con- 
fidence. When I hesitated, Mahmoud 
called out in peremptory tones, 
“Come on, Madame, come on—me 
good driver."’ He could speak .a little 
English. The driving consisted in 
his sitting at the steering wheel, but 
it did take some confidence to back 
the car into the boat. That quality 
was never lacking in Mahmoud, It 
was the first exhibition of that 
weakness which belongs to no tribe 
or country, the vanity of profession. 
He could not bear any. reflection 
upon_ his skill and the whole trip 
was one continuous demand for a 
vote of confidence, 
” We sat on the-sides of the_boat. 
The current was swift and strong 
and the river wide. The flood had 
produced a system of ferrying. It 
was to row upstream near the shore 
and then let the current carry the 
barge and its heavy freight down to 
the first possible landing. The dis- 
embarkation was even more difficult, 
for it was a case of running sud- 
denly uphill and as suddenly down 
again. 

On the opposite shore a large car- 
avanserail greeted our eyes. Although 
it was only four in the afternoon, 
true to the charming motto ofthe 
country ‘‘never do today what you 
can do tomorrow,’’ we were told 
that this would be our resting place 
for the night. The caravanserai 
had a large courtyard surrounded 
by low sheds, shared in cold days 
by man and beast. On warm days 
the guests preferred the roof as 
sleeping quarters: It was too hot 
to occupy them, yet, and: we joined 
the other pilgrims sitting against 
the wall on the river bank. 

It was as dusty as it. was pictur- 
esque. There is nothing more pic- 
turesque in the whole East, anyway, 
than a lone palm tree. The pil- 
grims had spread out their Oriental 
rugs to pray on, but the centre of 
attraction of each group wasa large 








hospitable samovar. Here was cheer 











TO HOLY MECCA BY FLIVVER 


for body and soul, and we seated 
ourselves, -Turkish fashion, near by. 
Friendly relations were quickly es- 
tablished by our saying (in Persian) 
“Do you speak Persian?’* And then 
being able to reply, ‘‘No, we do not 
speak Persian.’"” We accepted with 
eagerness the hot tea offered us in 
small glasses and served with lumps 
of sugar broken from cones im- 
ported from Marseilles. _ 

We sat there thinking “‘this is 
none of we'’ until a glorious setting 
gun reminded us that we might as- 
@end to our sleeping quarters. It is 
no hardship to sleep on a roof of a 
caravanserai. ‘Indeed, it is “ the 
other way around. If the roof does 
not cave in, as it probably will not, 
in spite of appearances, and if you 
do. not walk in your sleep,. you will 
feel as near Heaven as you ever will 
in this world. 

We were not afraid, as ‘‘Sahib’’ 
and his Browning formed a dividing 
line between our angle of the roof 
and ‘‘theirs.” Nevertheless, we did 
not sleep well. Our army cots were 
not to blame nor the baiminess of the 
night and the brilliance of the stars. 
There was an intimacy about the sky 
that was perturbing and the sand 
flies were far too friendly. But the 
chief reason was that the hundred 
and one seemed to have no thought 
of sleep.. A low rumbling noise, not 
the vulgar snoring of. the Occident, 
but the readings of the Koran and 
chanting of’ prayers of the pilgrims 
enthralled our senses. It was not 
exactly a lullaby, but it finally put 
us to-sleep about midnight. It also 
acted asa reveille to wake us up at 
four in the morning. I thought. at 
first, that it was an earthquake 
Someway, I knew it was not a trol- 
ley car. 

Although waked so early in the 
morning, it was high noon before 
all 26 cars were ready to start. 
We were reinforced by four armed 
Arab soldiers sent by the Govern- 
ment to act as guides. Including 
the chauffeurs, our numbers were 
now 130. 

The roads were very bad. It was 
@ case of unselfishness being the 
best policy, for if you did not get 
out and help the other fellow's car, 
there would be no one to help you 
when your turn came 


little dbbut the engine, he : swiftly 
learned, through necessity, that 
quickest of teachers, the convoy idea 
Se ee. mere Deh 


eng Se ee ROP OE 
Ki, thanks to the guiding of the po- 
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ORIENTAL ORIGIN OF THUGS 


What’s in a Name. That Came From India by Way of Victorian England 


By W.-G. TINCKOM- 
FERNANDEZ 


{ 
! 
RDS are elusive things. 
They keep the etymol- 
\ : ogists, those policemen 
f of literature, busy examin- 
ing. their passports. 
many of them get past the Immi- 
gration Commissioner to worry the 
They. seem to 
have rhythmic cycles like the strange 
concern the Bureau of 


Police Commissioner. 


pesta that 
Agriculture. Euphony has a 


deal to do with their popularity. We 
adopt them because of their sound, 
and too often their sound acquires 


shades of meaning alien to 
origin. Some have rhyme and 
have reason, and a few have 


and whither it goeth * * 


A word like ‘Thug’ retains its 
4 It has a bad 
name in sociology and criminology in 
realize its 
We adopted 
it from Victorian England, which 


vicious connotation. 


this country, but few 
hideous Asiatic origin. 


once adopted it from India. 
most bad words it has come to 


and of late it has made New York an 
unhealthy city for those encumbered 


_with rolls of bills and bonds. 
Police Commissioner blames 
Commissioner of Immigration, 


those of. us’ who-know its historic 
background and technique think that 
he should thank his gold shield for 


metropolitan refinements like 


powered cars and automatic-pistols. 
After all, did we not give the Police 
Commissioner of Paris the inspiring 
American word ‘‘Apache’’? Or was 
it our. exacting American tourist? 


However, as Laurence Sterne 


remarked, they order these things 


differently in France. 


But ‘‘Thug,”’ for ell its vicious con- 
flotation, is a truly Victorian word. 
Barely had the young Queen ascend-_ 


ed the throne, and scarcely had 
. land turned her attention to the 
Asiatic empire of which Lord 
consfield twenty-one years 
made her the Empress, 
Viceroy of the old East India 


pany began a campaign against the 
criminal fraternity called 
Thugs. It had existed in India from 

Its ramifications 
spread from one end of the peninsula 
The practice of Thug- 


huge 
medieval times. 
to the other. 


but more often shared in their loot. 
When the British began their ¢ru- 
sade in the early ‘30s they found 


that Thugs were taxed, and 


more rent for land and houses be- 


cause of their notorious wealth. 


the 


acter of wayfarers, either on business 


or pilgrimage, fall in with other 


éelers on the road, and having gained 
their confidence take a favorable op- 
portunity for strangling them by 
_ throwing their turbans or handker- 


chiefs round their necks, and 
plundering them and burying 


’ “p*hansi,”” a noose 


Like its Oriental brother, Assassin, 


the word Thug designated a 


when the 


The word is derived from the Hindi 
“‘thag,”” meaning a cheat. But in 
early - nineteenth century the 
British found that the word had long 


Bratimins were frequently directors 
of the gangs. In a heterogeneous 
country like India this polyglot or- 
ganization naturally used a definite 
bandit slang by which the different 
gangs of north or south communi- 
cated with each other, much as Vil- 
lon’s- rogues used in medieval and 
their Apache descendants in modern 
Paris. 

Prior to the last century India was 
an ideal country for Thuggee. Con- 


Too 


great/somed from adventurers who carved 
out kingdoms on the decline or death 
of their local raler. 

Like all Indian crafts Thuggee was 
hereditary, with a secret ritual. 
There was the burkha or adept 


their 
some 
both. 





But for the most part they resemble 
the biblical description of the wind: 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof 
but canst not tell whence it cometh, 


Like 
stay, 


The 
the 
while 


high- 


once 


Eng- 
great 
Bea- 
later 


Com- 


paid 


trav- 


then 
their 


body 


with a religious organization whose|of the victim, and finally a burkha 


mission was murder. But assassin 
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querors rose-and fell, rajahs blos-/| 


Kali is best described by Hindu 
sacred literature: 

The fiésh of the antelope and 
rhinoceros’ give my beloved de- 
light for 500 years. By a human 
sacrifice attended by the forms 
laid down, she is pleased 1,000 
years. By the sacrifice of three 
men, 100,000 years. An ohiation 
of 


its, who are armed with an axe 
and a Salutation to thee 








spear. 
with this blood! O goddess of 





tnorrid forms! . at, deveur -such 
an one, my enemy. Consort of 
fire! 


And so endlessly run the many 


She is still'a chief goddess, and hec 
shrine at Kalighat gave its name to 
‘Calcutta. All over India Kali may 


then inauspicious, boding evil and 
compelling a halt. If the Right 
Omen appeared on reaching any 
caravan stage, no murder was com- 
mitted and the gang continued with- 
out resting. If on the tra‘l wolves 


fore burial to prevent detection. 
Thugs were forbidden to kill men or 
women of the 
Fakirs or religious 
bards, musicians, dancing men or 


following classes: 
mmendicants, 





crossed their path from left to right 
it was bad, whereas the opposite 
transit was good. If wolves howled 
during the day the gang ieft the 
neighborhood. Between midnight 
and dawn this “weeping of tae wolf” 
was very bad, between evening and 
midnight indifferently bad, between 
dawn and noon it was almost negli- 
gible. The cries of the «mali owl 
and the hare were bad omens. Un- 
less sugar was sacrificed to Kali 





tp the bloodthirsty Kalt.| ; 





they held that the hare or some 


, oll venders, 





blacksmiths, carpenters and scaven- . 
gers. Carriers of Ganges water were 
only exempt when their potsherds 
were full of -the 
Maimed and leprous people and men, 
accompanying the cow, . which is 
sacred in Hindu eyes, were unmo- ~ 
lested. $ : 
Children were almost invariably~ =| 
spared, the boys being adopted for 
recruitmen, while the girls were sold 
as slaves, usually to prostitutes in 
cities. On the whole, Thugs were 


sacred liquid. © 


y partial to children, adopt- 


especiall 

ing them into their own families and 
treating them kindly. Despite his 
desperate profession, the Thug was 


not “a tough guy” like his New York ; 
namesake. 
pointed by the Viceroy, Lord William 
’ Bentinck, to stamp out Thugegee, 
testified to their graces and qualities 
as estimable citizens in private life. 
Thugs saw no wrong in their semi- 
religious murders. f 
But Europeans were hever at- 
tacked, because they wore pistols, 
carried little money on journeys and, 
what is significant, their disappear- 5 
+ ance would arouse the Government. 
But the British became interested 
when Indian officers and soldiers on 
leave from, their regiments failed to 
return. 
red-handed, and proved the existence 
of Thuggee. The Viceroy began a 
campaign for their extermination, 
inviting the native States to co-oper- 
ate. Many willingly responded, but 
their traditional attitude was illus- 
trated, in 1834, when the Rajah of 
Jodhpore maintained his right to” ~— 
give them asylum. The Viceroy ex- 


Colonel Sleeman, ap- 


Inf 1831 a gang was caught 





job.” 


one case a caravan of 500 was stran- 
#led and robbed -by 1,000 Thugs. 


The route of caravans ied across 
country, through jungle and desert, 
because it was less expensive than 
journeying from one town to an- 
other. Thus Thugs found conditions 
their trade. They worked in 


: 
: 


i 
ri 





rare 
sf 
ag 


f 
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cult, rning King’s evidence soon 
became popular and remote gangs 
were tracked down. The step was 
timely, for their organization might 
have proved disastrous the 
British in the great mutiny which 
followed. Despite rumors of sporadic 
revival, Thuggee is now extinct. . 
The secret of the historic continu- . *y 
ance of Thuggee was not only due to G 
its religious and hereditary charac- — oe 
ter. Thefe was, through centuries, 


thieves. The loot was strictly divid- 
ed among each gang, even 
members were not present or had ‘ 
taken no part. In private life they gy 
were respected for their strict 
servance of social and 


mus toward any of their victims. 
Revenge was never a motive, 
could they be hired for “a tough 
And yet their exemplary pri- 
vate life did not keep them from 
strangling all who fell into their 
toils, even though they had received 
favors, or protection in crises or, in 
Indian tradition, eaten of the yic- 
tim’s bread and salt in hospitality. 
The goddess Kali and her omens 
were arbiters of human fate. 


: length came 
the toast of the day—Thugdom in all - 
its branches.’’ But the word took 
root in America in early Tweed Ring 


the dang 


against British territory, and soon 
forced his consent. In October, 1835, 
Thugs up to1,562 were committed for 
trial, 382 hanged and 986 transport- 
ed for life to the Andaman Islands. 
But it took many years to obliterate 


and hereditary a religious =| 


honor among these 





ob- es 
There is no evidence of ani- 


nor 


In 















































* are among the artists of renown. The 
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THE WORLD OF ART: 


HE exhibition of water colors 
and drawings at the Brooklyn 
Museum, opening th week 
and lasting until Jan. 1, 
is a representative affair. 

Representative of many phases of 
work in these lighter mediums and 
also of the museum's independent 
little policy in the matter of exhibi- 
tions. It is fresh, entertaining, and 
the kind of thing that has the tang 
of the unexpected. A museum’ ex- 
hibition is not invariably, of course, 
a solemn affair, but it is apt to show 
a tendency toward self-importance, 
is apt, not unnaturally, to stress the 
worthiness of the exhibition to be 
held within museum walls, and in- 
evitably, the worthiness fails at 
times to appear. The story of the 
Emperor’s clothes keeps coming into 
the mind. The public goes to a mu- 
seum agape, whether or not there is 
anything to gape at. Unfortunate. 
Just as much the fault of the public 
as of the museum, and a fault that 
only can be corrected by a very aris- 
tocratic simplicity on the part of 
both. The Brooklyn Museum ex- 
hibits this simplicity—the best of its 
exhibitions. [ts public is aske® to 
come informally to enjoy itself and 
a friendly hospitality that pretends 
to nothing and offers much. No one 
stands agape. 

This collection of watercolors and 
drawings includes many a good 
thing, some things that are superb, 
others that are commonplace. Ran- 
dolph Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, 
Leech, Tenniel, Keene, Robert 
Spence, Lawrence Housman, Alfred 
Stevens, Phil May, Walter Crane, 


public is invited as a healthy guest, 
able to assimilate a mixed. diet, 
trusted to make its own discrimina- 
tions. All the things shown are of 
good quality but not all of the most 
expensive cut. Most of us are quite 
aware that watercolors and drawings 
—unless they are Turnérs or. some- 
thing like that—never in the best 
families are permitted at the same 
table with real oil paintings. A fig 
for that, is the attitude of the 
Brooklyn Museum. Watercolors and 
drawings are responsible for some of 
the loviiest art, some of the purest 
expressions of genius ever known. 
Even when the talent represented by 
them is not of the strongest they 
can represent moderate talents with 


vulgar stress. Enjoy them for what 
they are. 

Only a few of those in the Brook- 
lyn exhibition could be enjoyed at 
the time of writing, as the exhibition 
was still on its knees against the 
wall. Enough exhibits came forth, 
however, to give assurance of vi- 
vacity and variety, and also of the 
necessity for more or less detailed 
consideration in a later article. Tak- 
ing a few things as they came: 
Watercolors by Dudley Mygatt, a 
young artist who died during the 
war but was given time enough by 
fate to show a clear, brisk, youthful 
talent. First Santa Barbara, then 
Yokohama. A study of fishing boats 
et. Yokohama, the clash of the vari- 
ous directions taken by the bamboo 
fishing rods lending a look of combat 
te the composition. A view of Fuji 
at the summit, clouds lying like 
the white hair of Duse across a 
ghostly ‘brow. A man with bright 
balloons. A row of baby seagulls 
looking like long-legged ducks. A 
couple of brush drawings in India 
ink of Japanese giris. All with the 
shrill sweetness of a young voice, 
and a certain nice modesty underly- 
ing a bold method in which detached 
color blots form a definite and ex- 
pressive design. : 

George Hart’s watercolors, mas- 
querading as usual in the guise of 
light-minded performance. Market 
women bending over their chickens 
making a monumental design, a 
child and a dog hiding under a table 
—Doric temple. Women washing 
clothes, a splendid composition of 
horizontals and perpendiculars and 
short, strong curves. Classic art. 
It has to be said every time one has 
a chance to say anything of this 
artist, because he is so decoratively 
witty and cheerful that his weighty. 
excellence in structure is hidden 
from the casual glance. Perhaps the 
drawing that has most of general 
beauty is the ‘‘Campers Bathing ai 
Night," the light of the campfire’ 
and the light of the moon delicately 
discriminated and opposed, and the 
figures statuesque in their poses and 
gestures. The ‘‘Italian Picnic*’ is a 
fiasco, confused and inexpressive. 

John Costigan’s robust weavings 
and knottings of pigment with ,a 
sophistication better than naiveté, 
rich in technical experience and ex- 
periment, but giving the ordinary 








a pleasant casual grace that lays no 


impression gained from a_ rustic 





In Exhibition 
at the 
Reinhardt 
Gallery. 


scene by an ordinary vision; shep- 


in green meadows; 
seeming to hold in itself the vital 
secret of the strong and succulent 
meadow growth, the forms of human 
beings and animals, normally pro- 
portioned, normally seen, 
home no special characteristic. 


Frances Delehanty's penciled por- 
traits with stains of Japanese color, 
pressing home the principal idiosyn- 
crasy of the sitter, emphasizing 
amusing contradictions — the swan 
neck, sleek hair and blunt features 
of “Tika.” i 

Straightforward . landscapes by 
George Pearce Ennis, unstirred by 
the winds that set from Provence; 
William Starkweather’s landscapes 
with figures having a lusty weather- 
beaten look; Ernest Roth’s beauti- 
ful tinted drawings of Segovia and 
Seville, freer and more expressive 
than his etchings of these gauntly 
picturesque cities; Joseph Pennell’s 
‘“‘Soissons” series, the cathedral firm 
based asi inst its i vigorous, 
eloquent work; Sander -Bernath's 
emphatic continuation of Winslow 
Homer's tradition without imitative 
weakness; Debonnet, crisp and 
sparkling; Walter Farndon with his 
cool, gentle Winter subdued to the 
pallor of a pastel quality of color. 

The Italian Nicholas Brigante’s 
little bombs of futurism, fireworks 
of a holiday rather than missiles of 
war; Elizabeth Whitney’s flower 
studies, filled with a capjive~ wild- 
ness, an organized freedom, lending 
the distinction of truly great design, 
such design as the eighteenth cen- 
tury French designers would have 
welcomed for their immortal proj- 
ects; Josephine Nivinson’s far-away 
echoes of Mary Rogers; Herbert 
Tschudi’s appreciation of the black- 
ened green of Spring foliage in 
London, of transitions from orange 
to blue in the coats of girls looking 
into the windows of Regent Street, 
of the London black exercising its 
full force in the span of a Thames 
bridge; G. M. Young's muted. reds 
in the .over-painted autumnal color 
of America; Afexander Portnoff’s 
good reds in the same cause. The 
other Americans include John Sar- 
gent, George Luks, Jerome Myers, 
Howard Giles, George Elmer Browne, 
E. .V. Warren, McDonald Wright, 
Max Weber, Abraham Walkowitz. 
Georgia O’ Keefe and Thomas Benton. 

Later the very important Beards- 
leys will be to consider. Also a group 
of sculptures by Augustus Saint- 











Gaudens, examples not appearing in 
herds and cowherds with their flocks| other museum collections with the 


the pigment/ exception of the head of Lincoln— 


and even this is not the familiar 
version!’ but the one to which addi- 
tions were made by James Earle 
Fraser. One unique item is the im- 


pressing | proved study for ‘the angel in the 


Shaw Memorial at Boston, the ver- 


Water Colors, Drawings, Paintings 
and Books 


‘ 


sion that Boston declined to substi- 
tute for the one in ‘the accepted 
sketch and that in consequence re- 
mained in plaster in the Saint- 
Gaudens studio und is now for the 
first time shown in a bronze casting.. 
A large number of Rodin bronzes 
come from the private collection of 
Edgar J. Hesslein. 

One of St. Luke's little ironies as- 
sumes that only in his own country 
and in his own house is a prophet 
without honor, and the saying has 
covered a multitude of reputations 
hardly worth honoring. America 
for many a year undeniably was 
careless about the bestowal of 
honors; had a pioneer disregard of 
their importance; felt perhaps a kind 
of dishonest scorn for medals and 
ribands to stick in your coat, for 
statues and memorial plaques after 
your death. for anything savoring of 
the Old ‘World pomp and circum- 
stance. That is over. Luke's ir- 
ritable comment can cause no vex- 
ation to modern America. Her 
withers are unwrung. . Her graves 
are shrines of pilgrimage. Her 
parks are galleries of memorial 
sculpture.. But only very recently 
has she touched the right memorial 
note and let the workman be known « 
by his work. There can be no more 
honorable testimony to the regard in 
which we hold our teachers than the 
preservation and wide-spreading of 
their teachings. 

This has been done for Solon 
Borglum and gallantly done. Put-,. 
nam Brinley’s handsome memorial 
window for the New Canaan Church 
was an appropriate as well as beau- 
tiful phrase of devoted remem- 
brance; but even this is secondary 
to the volume ‘‘Sound Construction”’ 
in which Mr. Borglum’s analyses of 
form appear in a memorial edition 
with superb plates and every dignity 
of fine craftsmanship in the making 
of a book. If anything can keep 
alive the spirit and mind of this 
sturdy thinker for a public unused 
to the open secrets of art. it will be 
the body of his doctrine thus pre- 
served with his own significant il- 
lustrations. 

The original manuscrip*, which re- 


mained unpublished during his life- 
time, was the basis of his teaching 
in those classes which sent out stu- 
dents not merely inspired and en- 
thusiastic but profoundly instructed 
and fortified... Mr. Borglum had 
been through the anatomical study 
and knew from his personal experi- 
ence how much of it had to be climi- 
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“hanks were formed of a clinging 


clay-like substance and it was a 
work of art to extricate your foot 
if you made a misstep. The Pil- 
gsrims were willing to take the 
chance and, removing their ghivas 
(a Persian sandal), bathed feet and 
hands in the river before kneeling 
in prayer. It was a wise prophet 
who insisted upon cleanliness before 
godliness! 

We pitched, not the tents that 
we should have had with us, but our 
army cots near our favorite group. 
We werfe not altogether disinterested 
in our friendship. ‘‘Our favorites’’ 
not only chanted their prayers the 
most fervently, but they made the 


most elaborate preparations for their ~ 


meals. We enjoyed the fragrant 
odors from the cooking, and then 
there was always the hope that, like 
Dives of old, they might let fall a 
few crumbs from their table. They 
had built a fire and were cooking 
rice for their pilauf. .It was a happy 
moment in their lives. After the de- 
lights of the flesh came the higher 
joys of the spirit. I can see them 
yet. There were other groups and 
other fires, but I shall always see 
these, as they alternately stood and 
knelt in the firelight, absorbed in 
the thought of the world.to come, 
feeling no need of sleep, only the 
great need of all men to commune 
with something higher than them- 
selves. Wrapped in this sentimental 
thought plus a blanket, we fell fast 
asleep, not even to dream of the four 
Areb guards, stalwart and pictur- 
esque in the moonlight, as they 
paced back and forth, keeping armed 
guard over our camp. 

Refreshed by our night's sleep and 
a hot glass of tea to top our canned 
breakfast, we felt ready for any- 
thing, even brigands. So we thought 
as we broke camp in that - early 
‘dawn. About 7 o’clock we were not 
so sure of our valor. It happened, 
when the convoy reached the top 
of one of the hills, that three of 
the cars were missing. We wait- 
ed a half hour for them. Then they 
joined us in great excitement, all 
talking at once. The twelve un- 
armed Pilgrims had been held up 


| HOLY MECCA 
_- BY FLIVVER 





“CHINA TOWN,” 
BY 
TOSHI 
SHIMUZI. 


In Exhibition 
at the 
Brummer 
Galeries. 


by two armed brigands and robbed 
of £500. : 

Something had to be done to pacify 
them. The prospect of becomin 
hajjis could not take the place of 
the stolen money. An awful dispute 
arose as to who should have the 
privilege of pursuing the villains. 
The Armenian’s machine was com- 
mandeered under protest and when 
the Armenian wished to drive his 
own car he was hit in the jaw by 
Mahmoud. Mahmoud was deter- 
mined that, mo matter who went, he 
would do the driving. Of course, the 
fat Sheik, dressed in a white riding 
suit and Arab headdress, had to go. 
His sudden energy was surprising, 
since he was never seen to get out 
of his car, however deep the sand 





or steep the hill. of his social 
supremacy there could be no doubt, 
for it was said (one may gossip even 
on a holy pilgrimage) that he and 
his sister were the last of their fam- 
ily. They had refused to marry be- 
cause there was no one considered 
good enough for them. Besides 
Mahmoud and the Sheik, the two 
armed police officers and an Arab 
engineer filled the car. 

The two hours they were gone 
passed in a wave of excitement and 
chatter. Three times the alarm was 
given. A large band could be seen 
in the distance, advancing upon us. 
The hands of the Arabs carrying the 
longest guns shook as they called out 
in trembling tones ‘‘Chittys, chit- 
tys!” (Arabic for brigands). We 





waited in suspense. The chittys did 
not deign to move, for the simple 
reason that they became bushes be- 
fore our eyes. 

The officers returned with a small, 
hard-faced Arab who might easily 
have been one of the robbers if he 
had not been a passing shepherd. 
However, he did nicely for a scape- 
goat. He was first threatened by a 
long gun, and then, having nothing 
to confess, was severely flogged by 
the fat Sheikh, who broke his cane 
in the act. In describing the scene 
afterward the small boy of the party, 
probably thinking of school days, 
said: “You -know, it didn’t really 
hurt, he had on so many clotties.’’ 
The prisoner was taken handcuffed 
to Ramadi. In order to satisfy any 





WHEN ROYALTY GOES FOX-TROTTING 


( Continued from Page 5) 


and the wagers were due to be won 
or lost, there came o* news of the 
whooping cough. England ~ was 
amused, even in its sympathies, ‘et 
this odd visitation upon the bride, 
Then there was an unofficial return 
to town to make arrangements for 
the town house and to be in attend- 
“ance of the garden party at the 
Palace—the Duchess’s first impor- 
tant social appearance. It was just 
afew evenings after the garden 
party that those who wagered on 
the lure of the fox trot. to a favorite 
band won easily. Luigi beamed 
when the telephone message was re- 
ported to him: . ‘Their Royal High- 
nesses are on their way!”’ : 

But that command will never come 
again. It was the next night that 
Luigi was so desolate. How such 
things are known is a mystery, but 
they are, or claimed to be known. 
Queen Mary had put her foot down, 
gently, no doubt, but none the less 
firmly: Perhaps, after all, it was 
only a hint, or in the nature of ad- 
vice; but, at any rate, Luigi was 


“quite certain he had been informed 


correctly: Her Roya! Highness, the 
‘Duchess of York, must fox trot only 
in a private drawing room after the 

im has carefully edited the 
liat of guests in advance. . 

And so, when the Prince of Wales 
drops in and nods to Prince Henry 
across the room and sees, perhaps, 
Princess Maud in another corner, the 
guests at Luigi's remember and 


repeat, 
“Poor little Duchess of York!" 
Of course the rumor that the 
Duchess id being 


groomed to be the 
future queen has ‘gained new im- 





petus cut of this edict from the 
Palace. So many of the bars of con- 
vegtion have been hurdled by King 
George’s lively family that the man 
in the street is saying that it is only 
@ queen to be who would be denied 
the privilege: of dancing where she 
pleases. ; 

It was from the actual chums of 
the Prince of Wales that came the 
startling gossip, soon after Wales’s 
return from India, that the Prince 
had declared he never would ascend 
the throne. No one, of course, be- 
lieved it. But the rumor grew and 
there always has been a puzzling 
silence about it at St. James's Pal- 
ace, the residence of the Prince. At 
first it was said the determination 
of the Prince was influenced by 
scme mysterious state of health. 
When that had spread along the 
streets, it was considered important 
enough to bring from St. James’s a 
denial so authentic and comprehen- 
sive that it has not since been men- 
tioned, 

But many pointed out that the 
Palace took notice only of the im- 
putation of iliness, and ignored the 
many quotations, alleged to be from 
the Prince himself, as to his future. 
It is thought to be significent_that 
when the Duke and Duchess of 
York are staying at Windset Castle, 
the official home of the sovereigns, 
there are two red-coaéted guardsmen 
stationed in the quadrangle at the 
entrance to their apartments. Never 
before, in recent times, has the Duke 
of York been honored at Windsor 
with more than the one guardian 
customarily allotted to the King’s 
second son. Not an important 
change in custom, surely, but those 
who stand at the edge of the circle 





that surrounds the throne see sig- 
nificance in every change in royal 
routine, no matter how slight. 

And then, there is the often re- 
peated story; which seems incredi- 
ble, and which every official in 
Whitehall has vehemently denied, 
but which still persists in the clubs, 
about the letter addressed to the 
Prince of Wales from a group of 
ex-soldiers in the provinces who 
claimed they were being mistreated 
in the Government’s distribution of 
the dole—the pension for the unem- 
ployed. They asked the Prince, as 
a “‘good fellow,” to investigate their 
case and help them. 

That the letter was sent is a mat- 
ter of record, and so is the Prince’s 
reply. This reply, in substance, was: 

“I have called the attention of the 
Home Secretary to your communica- 
tion and have asked him to investi- 
gate it.” 

The reply was, so Whitehall. ex- 

| “umforunately worded.”” 


‘There was comment in the newspa- 


pers about it—comment that had, be- 
tween the lines, a bit of mischief in 
it. Editors were wondering what the 
Home Secretary said to the four 
walls of his private office when “his 
attention was called to’’ a matter of 
governmental administration, and 
when he was “asked to investigate 
it” by the Prince of Wales! Queen 
Victoria was the last sovereign who 
would dare to do that, and there is 
no record of a Prince of Wales as- 
suming such an authority. — 

Authentic public knowledge of the 
incident ends’ with the governmental 
explanation that the Prince meant to 
say,..merely, that he had. followed 
eustomary: proceedure and had for- 


warded the letter from the ex-sol- 
diers to the Home Department, where 
it belonged. _ But in some untraced 
Manner a great deal more has been 
added to the story, and there are 
those who give this addition credence 
who habitually are above bandying 
gossip. J 

it is said what really happened 
was that the Prince sent his secre- 
tary to the Home Minister command- 
ing him to St. James Palace. That 
the Home Minister went is put down 
to his geniality; it is admitted that 
had it been one of the other Mnisters 
the Prince would have been told it 
was only a short. walk from St. 
James t> the Home Minister’s office. 
and that if he hurried over a clerk 
would talk to him: But anjway, 
the story goes, the Minister went, 


‘ 
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‘known. But something did happen, 
over that letter, as every 
office in London knows, 











future curiosity, I will add tHat he 
was released by the authorities and 
the real culprits escaped with the 
booty. 

On account of the floods we had to 
enter Ramadi on donkeyback, after 
having been towed, along with: the 
donkey, part of the way by a gentle- 
man who objected to having his pic- 
ture taken. His reason was that he 
expected to be coming to America 
soon. Every enterprising man one 
meets in the Orient expects to come 
to America inside of two months. 

Unlike the passing shepherd, we 
were glad to be taken into custody 
by the district Chief of Police, who 
réescued- us’ at 9 at night from the 
inn and took us to his comfortable 
home. it is hard to classify a hos- 
telry where the proprietor sends up 
word that he is very sorry, but there 
is no water left for boiling the eggs. 
as you have exhausted the supply 
(three pails full) earlier in the 
evening. : 

We were entertained the following 
night at the home of an Arab police 
officer. Just to look at his wife 
gave us a thrill—she was so like the 
old nursery rhyme, “Rings on her 
fingers and rings on her. tees.” 
There were also rings in her nose 
and mysterious tattoos on her arms 
and: neck. Poor as they were, our 
hosts were the souls of Arab hospi- 
tality, which accepts no pay and no 
gift-in return. We had other hosts 
on other nights, but none more. well- 
meaning and kindly. 

Luckily, there is an end to all 
things, even to the need of hospital- 
ity. In spite of stifling winds, pests 
of- locusts and a long night of yelp- 
ing jackals, there came a last stretch 
of road. It was the morning of the . 
ninth day. As we entered the gates 
of Aleppo, Mahmoud: said, half as- 
sertingly, have inquiringly, for the 
nth and last time: ‘“‘Me very good 
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MEDIEVAL KRAKOW 


( Continued from Page 2) 


u thousand and oné¢ .other stories 
and wonders to be found by just 
stepping into. the picturesque old 
‘ building and. climbing the stairs. 
The Polish National Museum ~ is 
housed here. 

This museum is a mine of ancient 
treasures and relics of those gallant 





turesque. The collection of. Polish 
antiques and art seen -here is the 
richest and largest in the country.’ 
Many of Matejko’s huge historical 
canvases are included in it, gorgeous 
as pageants in their color ani 

_ ‘movement; and it is curious to note 
how appropriately these paintings 
illustrate, as it -were, the stories 
told by ‘the various antiques which 
surround them.- They make vividly 
dramatic what otherwise would be 
merely archaic. Here also is Siema- 
radski‘s famous painting of pagan 
Rome, ‘‘Nero’s Torches,’’ the burn- | 
ing of the Christian Martyrs, a pic- 
ture long familiar in engravings.and 
lithographs. 

Arms and armor, huge beheading 
swords (called ‘‘My Lord Pgnknife’’ 
by jocose Poles in the olden days). 
battle tents, including a large and 
elaborately embroidered linen one 
captured from the Turks in -the 
seventeenth century; old sculptures 
and wood carvings of Vitus Stoss 
and others; ‘bronzes (Welonski’ 
powerful and beautiful “‘ re 
among them); relics of -the medie- 
val guilds and crafts—these are but 
a few of the art treasures and his-' 
toric relics to be seen in the Polish 
National Museum. fas 

Back a short way, near the Florian 
Gate, is another museum, the Czar- 
toryski, a picturesquc fifteenth cen-, 
tury house, remodeled after the 
plans of Viollet le Duce, and con- 
taining costumes, fabrics, laces, fine 
saddlery, armor, furniture and other 
souvenirs of Poland's past. To the 
visitor come from afar nothing in 
this museum is more curious or more 
interesting than the great cavalry 


wings worn by Polish warriors in|’ 


Sobieski’s time. 
These enormous pinions, made of 
feathers, fastened to the 


super-human look, the appearance 
of a huge unearthly bird flying to 
attack.. A troop of them descend- 
ing on the enemy came with the 


‘ supernatural host. 
effect they were designed to have, 
and did have, the records tell, on the 
frightened Turkish forces which fied 


The fine Italian hand is to be 


this feature, only to discover later 
how fact after fact confirmed the 
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educational institutions in the world, 
It quickly became 4 centre of Euro- 
pean studies and in time grew so in- 
fluential that its representatives 
were invited to the great councils of 
Constance and Basle. It attracted 
students from many countries, & 
veritable procession journeying to 
the Polish capital to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of its famous schoolman. 
The 


pupil, Copernicus, who was born in 
Northern Poland in the City of 
As. in the case of other celebrated 
Polish names, that of Copernicus 
likewise links us with Italy. He was 
not only a teacher of mathematics in 
Krakow but also in the Universities 
of Bologna, Padua and Rome. 

As long as one keeps within. the 
circle of the Planty. on his wander- 
ings through Krakow he knows that 
he is still within the confines of the 
ancient town. One peculiar charac- 
teristic will be remarked of ‘the build- 
ings of this part of the city—the odd 
‘way in which many of them are 
braced from the pavement to the 
first story with curving buttresses of 
stone or brick. The effect is strange 
as one looks down a street, as if the 
old. houses had leaned back a little to 
make way for the traffic that has 
passed their doors for so many gen- 
erations. Niches and statues, mostly 


walls of many of the buildings, while 
over’ the doors of others are the 
crests of the medieval guilds; or, 
asin the case of several of the old 
houses near the foot of the Vavel 
Hill, with a Bishop's mitre, or a 
Cardinal’s hat cut in the stone. The 
guild insignia are quaint, .the patrons 
chosen by the ‘Krakow potters, for 


work of the potter, God. 


NAVAJO’S PLEA FOR 
( Continued from Page 7) 


“I believe in ed All of 
my children are receiving the best 
schooling I can give them. One of 
my sons is studying law. But I am 
against education as given in the 
denominational schools. It is right 
that we should have education; but 
since Washington has wisely provid- 
ed non-sectarian schools in which 
there is no effort to break down 
our religion and our customs, I be- 
lieve that all of our children should 
go to the Government schools. 

“*What is the cause of this sudden 
effort to do away with our medicine 
men and our dances? I believe it is 
this: In the missionary schools our: 
boys and girls are taught through 
the elementary grades only. When 
they come out of school they have 
none of the real experience of life. 
They know ‘little about the needs of 





| with any of the BIG rewards that all up in the words: ing 
- |always keep disappearing just ‘round “I have practically revolutionized 
the turn of the road ahead. my Hep by tating Cie ecqmes.” 5 
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( Continued from Page 1) 


for very practical politics. 
man, James Manahan by name, 
stands out spectacularly on the 
farmer side of the merger. 


Loftus has been dead these many 
years. Townley, one-time Czar of 
the league, is out of the picture— 
temporarily, at any rate. Manahan 


of. Manahan’s life stretches 
adventurously—each happening 
much the history of the radical 
agrarian movement as it is his own 
personal record.~ 

Loftus, indeed, was the first of the 
Present. breed of radical agitators 
who stirred farmers up over market- 


days as Exhibit A. ‘‘My friend Mag- 
nus Johnson, here from Meeker 
County, will tell you. what. they’ve 
done to him.”. Then Magnus would 
break loose with his twenty horse 
lung power. Loftus was agin’ every- 
body and everything that was in, 
and busy-bodied himself about their 
affairs, as is the way with agitators 
That’s how he chanced to get in on 
the Pullman case. 

One night big Jim Loftus had to 
ride from Chicago to Minneapolis— 
by Pullman, as is the way with pro- 
fessional organizers—by upper berth, 
ds is the way with those who decide 
to.travel at the last minute. “By 
jimminy,"’ he remarked to Manahan 
the next day, “I'm going to sue the 
Pullman Company for unjust dis- 
crimination. Want to handle the 
case?"’ That was the beginning of 
the long-drawn-out hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Chicago. That hearing finally cul- 
minated in a ruling that upper berths 
should sell for less than lowers. 
“They called me the berth control 
advocate,” Manahan chuckles rem- 
iniscently. ' 

Needless to say, this incident was 
Played up with the farmers for all it 
was worth, and for a little over, con- 
sidering that the Western farmer 
travels by day coach and not even by 
Pullman uppers. 

The years pass. Loftus dies at the 
-crucial moment when the events 
were ripe for the formation of the 
Non-Partisan League. That specific 
event occurred in North Dakota. The 
farmers had made a demand from 
the Legislature for State-owned ele- 
vators. North Dakota's Legislature 
was at that time quite frankly domi- 
nated by the business interests of 
Minnesota, instead of by the 85 per 
cent. farm population of North Da- 
kota. The Legislature refused this 
demand of its constituents. Very 
logically the line elevator owners of 
Minneapolis did not want any State- 
owned rivals. 

Townley stepped to the front, took 
over the Loftus agitating machine 
and organized the disgruntled farm- 
ers into a political *‘bloc’’ that took 
control of the Legislature. 

This Townley is too well known @ 
national figure to need description— 
Townley with his unexcelled gentus 
for organizing. Those who have seen 
those hard-éhelled Swedish farmers 
_ go down in their. pants’ pockets and 
bring out twelve greasy dollars and 
pay their league membership dues 
on the spot say there never was an 
evangelist like him save Billy Sun- 
day.»Where Billy Sunday promises 
salvation 


became of Townley after he had 
served his jail sentence for “disloy- 
alty” in 1919. 

Where are the Master Minds of 


league itself between the recall of 
North Dakota's league Governor and 
that dramatic sweep of the league 
\_ back into power in 1922 on the expe- 
ditious waves of the farmers’ despair. 
To solve those two 


MASTER MINDS 


That Fall marked the beginning of 
the farmers’ three gala years of. pros- 
perity—but not the Non-Partisan 





Like & prairie fire the league swept | 
down into the German counties of all 
the Western. States. that 


sions were driving the radicals of the 
remnant of pro-Germanized radicals 





lands. 

At this point Townley and Mana- 
han saw the necessity and also the 
opportunity of getting the laborites 
into an‘ actual combine. Leonard. 
too, saw tHe opportunity. He had 
always wanted to see an alliance of 
the producers of the city and of the 
country: for political action. ‘‘I did 
what I could to help it out,’’ is his 
rather cryptic explanation of just 
whatever it was he did do in this 
crisis. 


But there was nota single dra- 
matic moment of merger, .a heroic- 
sized climax. But instead a series 
of incidents. And so it came to pass 
that the Farmer Labor-Party came 
into official existence by fusion of 
the two wings of the Non-Partisan 
League. 

By this time Townley had lost his 
czarship. Why and how? That-is 
tHe mystery of the West. That is 
the question that no man can answer 
—or rather, it is a question that 
finds a dozen different answers. 
Townley served his sixty days in jail. 
He came out to find his vogue and 
his czarship gone. Some say that 
his leutenants had been awaiting 
the moment for four long years to 
throw off his’autocratic dictatorship. 
Yet others say that the movement 
had grown so big that it could no 
longer be controlled by any one man 
—that, in that event, a man of 
Townley’s stripe w6uld step out of 
his own will rather than halve his 
authority with any man. He is, in 
fact, at this writing busy organizing 
the farmers of several States into a 
sort of economic alliance, over 
which he reigns supreme. 

Manahan alone is left of the first 
builders. 

In the meantime the ball has been 
rolling on picking up a. lot of fel- 
lows like the old Bryan Silver Dem- 
ocrats. This middle-aged contingent 
of small town merchants added no 
small strength to the organization 
when they came into it around 1920. 
Theoretically they belong to the 
party, too. The Silver Democrats 
were asking for a fixed price on sil- 
ver that was not borne out in the 
world’s market, just as the farmers 
are asking for a fixed price on wheat 
not borne out ¢ither in the world 
market. This middle-aged contin- 
gent, too, has brought its own lead- 
ership with it. 

All in all, the political snowball 
has rolled up such a pack and par- 
cel of master minds that the greatest 
problem of the party just at this time 
is to make them get along with each 
other. The interests of farm and, 





mysteries we 
must turn back to the Fall of 1917. 


city~into spirit communion with the} 


left on the now prosperous farm |, 
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labor have not yet begun to clash, | 
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A PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZEN 


( Continued. from Page a). 


but out here in th’ woods it’s just 
man to man. Why, you blankety- 
blinkety-blank, I can lick you with 
one hand. 

For over an hour, journey, pro- 
fanity, threats continue. 

Drunk—Won't go another 
-with you, -you, -&c. 

The Drunk wheels, makes a 
short-arm jab, which the Public- 
Spirited Citizen dodges, breaking 
loose from the Drunk’s shoulder- 

. hold. The Drunk reels, falls to the 
ground, and lies prone. 

Drunk—Gimme a hand. up. 


step 


But now, through ‘the trees, the | 


Public-Spirited Citizen sees down 
in the valley abgut a half mile dis- 
tant the lighted windows of the tum- 
berjacks’ camp. He leaves the 
drunk lying in the-snow; and, fol- 
lowed until out of earshot by curses 
and threats, she hurries to the camp. 

The room is occupied by a red-hot 
stove and a couple of dozen men. 
Supper is over and the are 
smoking, playing cards, ing the 
time of day. 

The Public-Spirited “Citizen telis 
them of their companion who is 
lying helpless in the fast-falling 


snow. 

Lumberjack (seated close to fire, 
taking pipe out of mouth and blow- 
ing reflective puff)—Reckon it must 
be Big Bill. When he left this morn- 
in’ said he was goin’ to get a skin- 
ful. 

The pipe is put back, reflective 
puffing continues. No one seems 
disturbed that Big Bill is lying 
pickled amid mounting drifts. 

Public-Spirited Citizen—Say, look: 
here, if I took the trouble to push 
that .souse over the mountain, the 
least his friends can do is to go out 
and pick him up. What are you 
going to do—iet him freeze to death? 

Reluctantly, two of the lumber- 
jaqks leave their place by the fire, 
put ‘on mits, mackinaws, caps, and 
follow the  Public-Spirited Citizen 
out into the storm. They are 
rouchy. The party walks in silence. 

Public - Spirited Citizen — That's 
where he’s lying—close to _that big 
white pine. 

But Big Bill is not there. 

The lantern light reveals tracks in 
the snow. 

.The tracks lead back over the 
mountain toward Will White’s. The 
tracks are those of Big Bill. They 
keep to the middle of the road; 
without light, in a blinding snow- 
storm, Big Bill has steered a course 
that no sober man could steer. 

The rescue party advances. Over 
the mountain, down the other side, 
back to Will White's farmhouse. 

And there stands Big Bill, again 
at the woodshed door, debating 
vleeping quarters with the farmer. 

He hails his friends, effusively 

hanks the man who thrust him out 

f his ignores ihe Public- 
\pirited Citizen. - 

Amid noisy jest the three lumber- 


stomach adding acuteness to his re- 
flection on the futility of not letting 
ature take its course. 
. 
ACT IIL 
‘cune: Central Park West and 102d 
Street, New York City. 
2p: 7 P. M. 
The Public-Spirited Citizen is 


walking northward. Because of the 
high speed with which they are 
moving, his attention is caught and 
held by a pair of headlights. They 
leap into the foreground. There is 
a crash: the speeding car has side- 
swiped a heavy truck. It carroms,\ 
hits a delivery wagon. The negro 
driver of the wagon is catapulted 
to the pavement; the horse. runs 
away. The car that has caused the 
trouble comes to a stop. Three or 
four men jump out of the car, try 
to start it; but it has been rendered 
inert. 


A crowd quickly collects. People 
denounce the auto party, their de- 
nunciation being centred upon a 
large man with a wood leg who 
had been at the wheel. “It is evident 
that the party has had more than 
one drink. 

The large man with the wood 
leg is callous to the suffering of the 
negro, who has been helped to the 
curb, a gash in his head. The one 
object of the large man with the 
wood leg is to get away before a 
cop arrives. He vilifies those who 
would detain him. 

He tinkers with his car, but it re- 

obdurate. And so, in course 
of time, a cop arrives. 

"The large man with the wood leg 
is now denounced more 
than ever. The cop listens, looks 
over the situation. 

- Cop—There doesn’t seem to be any 
question that he ought to be run in. 
But somebody who saw the collision 
will have to go along as complainant. 

No one could spare the time. 

Cop—I'll have to let him go then. 

Up to this point the Public-Spiritea 
Citizen had remained silent. He has 
a dinner engagement; but the out-~-/ 
rage upon public safety had been too 
flagrant to let it go unpunished. _ 

He goes with policeman and 
prisoner to the West 100th Street 
Police Station. After the necessary 
entries have been made in the biot- 
ter, the officer behind the desk telis 
the Public-Spirited Citizen to be -at 
the Night Court, Fifty-seventh Street 
and Third Avenue, at 11 P. M. 

He is on hand promptly. The 
Magistrate hears 2 number of other 
cases. It is close to midnight when 
the Public-Spirited Citizen is calted 
to the witness. staad. Only a few 
questions are put. 

Magistrate—The prisoner is held 
for trial in the Traffic Court. 

The Public-Spirited Citizen is told 
to be at Traffic Court at 9 A. M. 
some few days later. 

The Public-Spirited Citizen has 
urgent business that calls him to 
Washington. But he lets it wait. 

He’ is in the Traffic Court as di- 
rected. Magistrate House is on the 
bench. Case after case is calicd. It 
is a few minutes of 1 P. M. when 
the large man with the wood leg ix 
summoned to the bar of justice, The 
nature of the case is outlined. 

Magistrate House—This casc wili 
take some time to try. The hearing 
is adjourned to such-and-such a day. 

Public-Spirited -Citizen—But, your 
Honor, I already 
serious inconvenience. I have no in- 
terest other than that of a citizen. 
Can’t the case be heard this after- 
noon? i 

Magistrate iy ae 1 cannot 
hear it before the day named 

Public-Spirited Citizen- Well, wilj 
your Honor. then fix a definite hour 
for the hearing so that I do not need 
to looseso much time sitting in 
court? 








_ LIBRARIANS’ CO-OPERATIVE SHOP 


ERE entered a gnomelike little 
man in goggle giasses, and be- 
hind him a biond young woman, 


in the trucks which hich carry” tose 
from the central station 
subscribe for 





Magistrate House—No, 
no definite hour. 

The Public-Spirited Citizen is 
sorely tempted to buy a ticket for 
Washington and attend to his own 
personal affairs. But he decides to 
see the ma‘ter out. 

On the appointed day he isin the 
Traffic Court at 9 A. M. It is a tit- 
tle after noon when the large man 
with the wood leg is again called to 
the bar. At 1 o'clock a recess is 
taken for an hour. The case is fin- 
ished at 3. 


I can fix 


Mugistrate Houége fines the prisoner 
$100 and thanks the Public-Spirited 
Citizen for the service he has ran- 
dered the community, adding that it 
is to be regretted that there are not 
more citizens like him. Despite the 
fact that it is a unique experience 
for the Public-Spirited Citizen to he 
given thanks, he cannot refrain 
from reflecting that a Magistrate 
paid by the community for render - 
ing service might concern himself u 
little more about the convenience of 
a citizen who is rendering a voiun- 
teer service. 


* 
ACT Iv. 

Scene: Exterior of the row of five- 
story flats at the northwest cor- 
ner of Nimetieth Street and Co- 
lumbus Avenue, New York City. 

Time: About 5 P. M. of the day on 
which the police held their an- 
nual games some siz or seven 
years ago. 

A crowd has collected on the 
street side of the flats. A woman 
is at a window. - She is excited. The 
Public-Spirited Citizen joins the 


‘crowd .and inquires what it is all 


about. He is told that the woman 


is a Respected Citizen whose appear- 
ance would have weight with any 
jury. 

One of the Angry Citizens—tis this 
him? 

Respected Citizen—Yes, that's the 
fellow who was in my apartment. 
_ The triumphal march downstairs 
is continued. 


The street is now packed. As the ] 


Public-Spirited Citizen emerges from 
the front door, one billion eyes are 
leveled at him. 


The crowd opens, closes around 1 


him. He is in a maelstrom of nasty 
glances. 

Then he spies the fireman whom 
he had accompanied to the roof. 

Public-Spirited Citicen—Hey! Com 
over here; I want your number 
This man is so crazy nervous that 
he’s not fit to be trusted with a gun. 
I'm going to find out if he’s got a 
license to carry one. 

The fireman approaches; looks in- 
tently at the Public-Spirited Citizen, 
and then a look of recognition comes 
into his eyes. 

Fireman—Oh, yes; you're the guy 
that went up to the roof with me. 

it now dawns upon the Angry Cit- 
izens that they have made a mis- 
take. The Public-Spirited Citizen is 
jostied so that the man with the gun 
is swallowed up by the crowd; the 

Citizens also become incon- 
spicuous. 

The Public-Spirited Citizen feels 
like’ a monkey in the centre of a 
one-ring circus. 

He pushes his way through the 
crowd. 

Small boys follow him. 

It takes him some time to shake 
them off. 
His public 


spirit lies down and 


had discovered a burglar in her flat. } dies. 


At that moment the crowd surges 
around the corner to the front of 
the adjoining flathouse. The Public- 
Spirited Citizen sugges with it. 

One of the Crowd—The burgiar 
just came out of that door, but ran 


back 
Police whistles are -being blown, 


but no policeman appears. 

A uniformed fireman leaps into the 
vestibule; then, his hand on the 
doorknob, hesitates to enter the hall- 
way. The . Public-Spirited Citizen 
leaps to his side. 

.Fireman—Are you a cop? 

Public-Spirited Citizen—No: 
newspaper man. 

Fireman—Have you a gun? 

Public-Spirited Citizen—No, but 
ahead—I'll stick by you. 

Together they go into the hallway 
and mount oné flight of stairs afttr 
another until finally they reach the 
roof. No one is in sight. 

The Public-Spirited Citizen rips a 
wood slat off one of the roof drying 
frames, and, breaking it 
hands one piece to the fireman, 
keeps the other himself. 

Pubdlic-Spirited Citizen—You «co 
down through the corner house and 
I'll stay up here and keep watch. 

The fireman disappears. The Pub- 
lic-Spirited Citizen, club in hand, 
peers behind chimneys, deck-houses, 


copings. : 

Suddenity there is a revolver shot. 
The Public-Spirited Citizen turns. 
Out of the deck-house through 
which he himself had come, there is 
emerging @ compact group of men. 
In the front rank is a man with a re- 
volver. It is aimed at the Public- 


I'm a 


zo 





Yes, Columbine, the play is a trag- 
edy. My public spirit is dead beyond 
resuscitation. Burglars may burzie 
gunmen work their hold-ups. I stard 
@ passive spectator, one of the 

throng whose inactivity is the un- 
ceasing wonder of editorial writers, 
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How much would you guess these sixteen wonderful 
songs from grand opera are worth? 


How much would you gladly pay for all SIXTEEN of these famous songs, complete 
from grand opera—the world’s most beautiful music—that sell in some cases for 
three dollars each! 
any records made, at any price! Make your estimate of what a real bargain price would 
be, then read below what the actual price is, and how this astonishing offer can be made. 


Every record is brand new and guaranteed of as fine quality as 


Here is the list, sixteen selections on eight 10-inch double-face records. 


Celeste Aida—Aide 


This song is perha 


the most beautiful in one of the 


Sextette—Lucia 


This ia one the most famous songs in all opera. 


My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice— 
Samson and Delilah 


greatest operas of all times. “Celeste Aida” 
“radiant Aida,” and is a love melody sung by Aida’s 


La Donna e Mobile—Rigoletto 
that Verdi ever 


is ps the most popular piece 
wrote. It is a S tsenanted part of the musical heritage 
of the world. 


Evengue—t Pagliacci 


hel ing wr ogee Nor 
master-— 


Leoncavallo never able 
equal to I Pagliacci; i it remains his greatest 


M’ Appari—Martha 
“onceelf iy eS ee this sublime afr of 


of the most operas 
“MA pari" is thé outstanding tenor pty of | the opera. 


Barcarolle—Tales of Hoffman 


rhythm and beauty of this enchanting melody 
tee aoe eas te et Some 


, Quartette—Rigoletto 


Verdi's “‘Rigoletto”’ never fails to ehiee crowded houses 
at -_ theatres whenever performed. The Quartette 
is the musical climax of the opera. 


oO 
8 Sa knows this thrilling piece; one never tires 


I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble Halls— 
Bohemian Girl 
I Dreamt 1 Dwelt in Marble Halls’ aoe ae Soe 
trom the day it was first sung. The romance and the 


ure melody 5 i eae Cea fo ae Ee” ‘home- 
cone” of the first character. 


Medley—Pinafore 
When you hear “I’m Called Little Buttercup,” 
tain of. te Pinafore’’ and 


other aa ae 
agree that here is a selection that will be among the 
most favored in your library. 


_Habanera—Carmen 


”* (**Love Ro Nese War) 
to her | 


Carmen. 
indifferent to her many charms, b 
sealed after listening to this Sodbaties woo 


Vesta la Guibbe—I in csrnecll 


Who does not know thig.capitvating aria, sung by the 
seductive Delilah to Samson in her efforts to make 
him betray his plans? This celebrated song is an 
everlasting favorite. 


Soldiers’ Cherne-—F: aust 


Chorus,” together with the “* 
‘Tl Trovatore’ (which we have also 
uestion 


landing ria from “Rigaictte bs 
soprano a 0.” 
traordinary art 


on the be part of 
its coloratura 


Anvil Chorus—Il Trovatore 


Ot Gat ae <. pan ino cineca Ses ‘*Mikado” 
one than others. = tls medley. 
record snatches from them: alt: ‘: 


Now Note the Pics aed Free Examination Offer 


getting all sixteen of these wonderful selections from Grand Opera records can tell you one-tenth as much as hearing 
Grand Opera for the tine mim ot oly $2.9 ph. the iow them in your own home, on your own phonograph.: That is why 
Dept. 4511, 354 Fourth Ave., * by really great artist with fll orchestral accompaniment. jotyhecte toa fh gem harmary ig tor ee Sous ke 
New York City. \ “ile toast mught occ hat here must be "oath At — ih nee 5 poe Sa Whee ‘he-pocag 
; : ot let ee mat catch” some postman pennies delivery 
Please send me your collection of “16 World- 
Pameus Operatic Songs” on eight 16-inch double-tace 
records. I will give the postman $2.98 plus few cents only and sells direct to phonograph owners. 
delivery charges on arrival. This ts not to be consid- customer, therefore, saves the usual 50% allowed 
h h to dealers and jobbers. 


on, T resem addition, t mentees of th® 
penne rot un a Posie to manufactare Ta in 


National Music Lovers, Inc., manufactures in sets 





at once, without question. 
NOTE: Sieh viens ilies Cie tie puted Viseitetiat eh 


hope to be able to fill all the Christmas orders that come in. 
But we know, from the present demand, that many orders will 
come too late. We therefore earnestly advise those wishing 
to be sure of getting their “National” order now. 








